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ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
OCCUPIED TERRITORY’ 


MAJOR-GENERAL LORD RENNELL OF RODD, K.B.E., C.B. 


It does not appear to be obvious to everybody, judging by the com- 
ments and remarks made at many discussions I have had even with serving 
soldiers, either what a Military Government is for, or why there is one at all. 

To start with first principles: when an army has occupied a country, 
you have to do something with it. Usually there is nothing of the former 
Government left or at any rate very little on which to rebuild. But it is 
necessary to have a Government if the inhabitants of a country are to be 
kept alive, the more so if the inhabitants are to work for us in the conduct 
of the war. Without a Government you have order here, disorder there, 
and so you may have to use more troops to keep order. It follows that 
you must have a Government if you are to economize in the use of troops 
and to use the resources of the country, both natural and in man-power. 
If therefore there is no surviving Government or little surviving Govern- 
ment, whether the country is native Africa, colonial territory or European, 
and whether of enemy or friendly origin, you still have to have an adminis- 
tration and so you set up a Military Government. 

Our military administration of occupied territories started when we 
first occupied an enemy territory, that is with the first occupation of 
Cyrenaica in the winter of 1940-41. Successive Administrations have 
been set up wherever other territories have been occupied. Others will be 
set up in whatever territories are yet to be occupied, both friendly and 
hostile. The ultimate fate of an Administration so set up will, of course, 
differ according to whether the territory occupied is or has been a friendly 
oranenemy country. In the case of a friendly occupied country, a Military 
Administration partakes of a much more temporary character than in the 
alternative case; but whether the occupation, and therefore the Adminis- 
tration, is very temporary, or less temporary, a Military Government is 
always a temporary expedient and is not intended to be permanent. It 
follows that a Military Government must not prejudice the future by any 
acts of legislation which involve long-term planning: it is essentialiy a 
Government of care and maintenance; it is so in international law and it 
is so in practice. It is therefore idle to recommend or propose to Military 
Governments far-reaching social legislation or reform of budgets and 
finance. A Military Government is not equipped or intended for that sort 
of thing; nor, in point of fact, by international law is it allowed to do so. 


1Address given at Chatham House on February Ist, 1944. 
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Ten Governments have been set up during this war—three in Cyrenaica 
(we were twice pushed out but on the third occasion we remained), and in 
Tripoli, Eritrea, Ethiopia, British Somaliland, Italian Somaliland, Mada- 
gascar and Italy. There is consequently a certain experience behind the 
setting up of such Governments and, be it right or wrong, a certain tech- 
nique. A number of these Governments have already been brought to 
an end. The Ethiopian Administration came to an end in 1942 by the 
Anglo-Ethiopian agreement; the Madagascar Administration set up in 
October 1942, was ended four months later by the Anglo-French agreement. 
But all these Administrations were brought into existence in the same way 
and all will be terminated in the same way. 

A Military Government is conducted by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops who have conquered the country and by no one else. It is 
set up in his own name, under whatever direction and guidance may be 
required. Being military, it is under military law, subject to certain 
safeguards introduced by Hague Rules and modified by custom. It is, in 
fact, precisely what the Commander-in-Chief wants. It is therefore an 
absolute government. This is announced in common form by Proclamation 
No. 1, which is always either the same or practically the same in all Govern- 
ments set up, ornamented by frills according to the area which is being 
governed. In the case of Italy, Proclamation No. 1 starts with a preamble; 
the governing clause is Article (1). It is addressed 


To the People (naming the particular area under occupation, e.g., Sicily) 


Whereas in prosecuting war against the Axis Powers it has become 
necessary for the Armed Forces of Great Britain and the United States of 
America under my command to occupy Sicily, and whereas it is the policy 
of the Allied Forces not to make war upon the civilian inhabitants, but 
to protect them in the peaceful exercise of their legitimate pursuits, in so 
far as the exigencies of war will permit me, and in order to preserve law 
and order to the profit of my troops and yourselves, it is necessary to 
establish a Military Government in the occupied territory; now therefore 
I, Harold Alexander, General Officer Commanding the Allied Forces in 
Sicily and Military Governor of the territories occupied, and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by General Dwight Eisenhower, 

Do here proclaim: 

Article (1). All powers of government and jurisdiction in occupied 
territory and over the inhabitants, and final administrative responsibilities 
are vested in me, General Officer Commanding the Allied Forces and 
Military Governor, and in the Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory established to exercise these powers under my direction. 


That is the proclamation from which flow all others, dealing with 
currency and so on. The sovereignty of the pre-existing Government is 
not abrogated; it is suspended and latent but remains; in other words, in 
Italy the sovereignty of the Italian Crown and Government remain but 
are latent and are subject to the will of the Commander-in-Chief. By 
custom, as well as by rule (the Hague Rules) all legislation which is found 
in the country at the time of occupation remains in force unless it is spe- 
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cifically suspended or abrogated by Proclamation. In practice all legis- 
lation in the land remains in force unless it is contrary to humanity or 
dangerous for the occupying troops. In the case of legislation contrary to 
the dictates of humanity, powers are taken in a subsequent proclamation 
either to suspend or to abolish or to render inoperative legislation of which 
the United Nations cannot approve. In Italy that legislation is largely 
what may be called Fascist legislation. It was dealt with by an ad hoc 
proclamation, to which I shall refer later. Before doing so I want to give 
you the general sequence of proclamations normal in all occupied territories 
because it will apply later in other territories also. 

Proclamation No. 2 in common form defines crimes against occupying 
troops which are amenable to Allied military courts and refers to the 
penalties attaching to those crimes. There are crimes of a more serious 
nature which may attract capital punishment and those of a less serious 
nature which may involve imprisonment or fine. 

Proclamation No. 3 deals with currency and establishes, as required, 
new or other legal tender as currency in addition to that already in use. 

Proclamation No. 4 establishes Allied military courts under the Military 
Government for the trial of civilian offenders as set out in Proclamation 
No. 2. Allied military courts, such as were established in Italy, must be 
carefully distinguished from courts martial, before which military offenders 
of the occupying armed forces are brought—British under the British Army 
Act and Americans under the American Articles of War. Allied military 
courts in metropolitan Europe fall into three categories: 

(a) Summary Courts where one officer of the civil administration can 
exercise the powers of a magistrate and is able to enforce penalties 
of imprisonment up to one year and equivalent fines; 

(b) superior courts having three officers with powers of imprisonment 
up to five years; and 

(c) general courts, usually composed of five officers with plenary powers, 
including the death sentence. Should this sentence be awarded it 
is subject to confirmation by the Commander-in-Chief, in whose 
name the proclamation is issued; and there is no appeal beyond him. 

Subsequent proclamations are usually more detailed and deal with 
matters like agricultural prices, wages and so forth. In the case of Italy, 
No. 7 was the key proclamation dealing with Fascist legislation. Article 
(1) of this proclamation declared that the organization known as the 
Fascist Party in occupied territory was dissolved and declared illegal and 
the assets of the said organization were taken by or delivered to the officers 
of the Allied Administration according to the directions issued by the Chief 
Civil Affairs Officer. Article (2) dealt with organizations affiliated to 
the Fascist Party, including so-called recreation and youth movements, 
etc. Article (3) dealt with the disposal of the property of such organi- 
zations. Article (4) dealt with what may be called discriminatory Fascist 
laws and the repeal of such laws: 
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The Chief Civil Affairs Officer may alter, annul, amend or render inoperative 
any laws in force in occupied territories which relate to Fascist organization 
or any dependent or allied organization or any which affect prejudicially 
the United States of America or Britain or any other nation, any law which 
pr a against any person or persons on the basis of race, colour or 
creed... . 

He [the Chief Civil Affairs Officer] may provide penalties for failure to 
observe the same.... 

Parenthetically, I may here observe that to render a law administratively 
inoperative may sometimes be simpler than to have to recast a whole code 
of law. There have been introduced into the Italian penal code and to 
some extent into the Italian civil code, certain provisions of a Fascist 
nature which cannot be hacked out or abolished without affecting other 
articles which there is neither opportunity nor leisure to re-write; it is 
therefore much easier in these cases to suspend operation. There are 
various ways of doing that; one is to refuse to allow prosecution. If 
anybody should wish to lay information, powers were vested in me by the 
Allied proclamation to transfer jurisdiction from: the Italian court to an 
Allied court. One can achieve a great deal in practice in this way. 

That is the bare outline of the Government and the legislation of military 
government. In Sicily and Italy the Administration took on one novel 
feature. All the other nine Governments to which I have referred were 
British Military Governments, but this was an Allied Military Govern- 
ment by direction of the Combined Chiefs of Staff upon whom the direction 
of military operations and administration of occupied territories depended. 
This was the first experiment in the world, to my knowledge, which has 
ever been tried of a completely fused or, to use the current American 
expression, ‘‘integrated’’ Government composed of two nationalities. I 
veiwed the task with some misgivings when I had my instructions. It 
is difficult to improvise a Government with a scratch team and nearly 
always in a hurry, but the idea of devising a Government of British and 
American officers in equal proportion in every function and place seemed 
likely to be a nightmare, not rendered any easier by the complicated 
machinery which our armies adopt for hiring people and putting them to 
work. 

It would have been easy if what is called the ‘‘war establishment” of 
my Government had been foreseeable. For my Administration the Amer- 
ican personnel had to be on an American war establishment (what the 
American Army calls a ‘‘table organization”’) and the British on the British 
war establishment, and both on a combined war establishment. The 
equipment which the two armies use and the food which they eat are 
substantially different and I may say that the } rincipal obstacle in North 
Africa to co-operation between the two armies was this difference in food. 
The men of the two armies will fight together, they will use each others’ 
weapons, they will sleep together and even amuse themselves together, but 
they will not eat each others’ food. I do not know why, but they will not! 
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If, therefore, I was to get them fused or completely integrated they had to 
be taught to eat each others’ food. Happily we had a lot of reasonable 
people; and we got a nice place outside Algiers in a cedar forest, 5,000 feet 
above the sea. There we collected 400 officers, 200 British, 200 Americans, 
and put them to sleep together in houses and made them mess together for 
six weeks. They complained horribly but ended by being good friends. 

I should say that Anglo-American fusion of the Administration I have 
been conducting was outstandingly complete and successful. It was 
known to everyone and has been commented on a good deal that neither I 
nor my American deputy really knew, with a few exceptions, which of the 
officers were British and which American. We never had any mark of 
nationality against them on the nominal rolls; they were moved and mixed 
together, irrespective of who they were and where they came from. And 
so it still works and so I think it is likely to work in every other experiment 
of the same sort which some may be called upon to try in other parts of 
Europe. If the British and American personnel can succeed in doing this 
over a period of months I do not see why they should not succeed under 
proper guidance in doing it over a period of years in other joint adminis- 
trations in various parts of Europe. By this we shall have contributed 
perhaps more to the future than the immediate government of countries, 
however good or bad they may be. 

We started on our enterprise on July 10th, 1943 by the landing of the 
7th and 8th Armies on the west coast and south-eastern corner of Sicily. 
The assault parties put ashore were accompanied by groups of Civil Affairs 
officers, unfortunately in small numbers—this was rectified afterwards; 
they took over the administration of towns and villages as soon as they 
were captured. The procedure was to attach groups of three or four 
officers to a formation to take over large centres, and then groups of towns 
were put under an officer whose job was to try to collect the bits and pieces 
of native administration that were left and to see what could be got going. 
There is a certain technique of arrangements: mobile parties are sent with 
moving armies and more static administration takes over behind. The 
officers in the mobile parties are specialized, mainly experienced young 
officers good at improvisation, and they need to be good at that, who take 
over in towns as soon as they are over-run. It is not so easy as many of 
our critics appear to think. The first thing to be done is to carry out 
whatever the commander of the troops requires. He is fighting a battle, 
and if he loses that battle there will not be any territory to administer. 
What the troops want therefore comes first, beyond any civil requirement 
whatever. Next, when the troops have moved on, the Civil Affairs officer 
can begin to deal with the municipal organization, try to get the houses 
cleaned up and obtain food. 

Let me give an idea of what happens when any town over which the 
8th Army is fighting is taken over and administered by my officers. The 
town will be a heap of ruins; the municipal Government will probably have 
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gone and most of the inhabitants are scattered over the countryside, 
living in farms, caves or shelters in the hills. Houses and whole streets 
are abandoned; there is no water supply—the pipe lines have been cut 
and the pumps have been removed. There is no electric light, because 
most of Italy, like Sicily, is supplied from power-grids and these take a 
great deal of mending after the flood of war has swept over them, especially 
after the Germans have paid particular attention to the destruction of 
power-lines by blowing them up, by mining the trucks under them and by 
removing the wire. You do not come by pylons or even insulators for 
40,000 or 7,000 volt lines at the local ironmonger: it may take weeks 
before you can restore any current. It is almost certain that the local 
flour mills are driven by electricity—practically every flour mill is now— 
and are therefore without power; you have no flour, even if you have the 
wheat. The Civil Affairs officer has to scout round to try to find somebody 
to get a mill going otherwise than on electricity, say, by means of a tractor 
or a lorry engine. The town is covered with debris, with a large number 
of bodies buried under it: the Sicilians and southern Italians will not touch 
a corpse if they can help it, so that you have to get troops to bury the 
civilian dead after digging them out. They will also have to clear a way 
through the town to enable the troops to pass. At the end of a week or so 
somebody from the so-called municipal Government has drifted back: he 
has been away for a holiday or to see his friends. In the large towns there 
have never been any local Governments in being when we got there, and 
that goes for Naples too. The only services that have always stayed at 
their posts have been the fire brigades and the carabinierit. The principal 
notables of the larger towns, on their return, for the most part display only 
one feature in common, willingness to give advice and unwillingness to do 
anything or undertake any job which involves responsibility. 

The worst of all our troubles was Naples, because it was the biggest. 
My officers went into Naples several hours before the armoured troops of 
the 5th Army entered: they found a former Italian Deputy and the Secre- 
tary of the Municipality from whom the surrender of the town was taken. 
The Germans had blown up the great city aqueduct in seven places, 
including one point where it crossed a valley on a viaduct; they had blown 
up the power-station, happily not beyond eventual repair; they had re- 
moved all the food and goods they could lay their hands on. Naples had 
no water for three weeks. There was very little food in the town, and 
food of the sort that the people want to eat in winter is not grown in the 
neighbourhood ; meat and grain always have to be imported and distributed. 
If I say that in Naples conditions have been very bad and that the people 
are hungry, I also add that I am not aware that there has been starvation 
or death from starvation. That may not seem to be rating our efforts 
very high, but if you had been in Naples when it was taken you would 
regard that as a great compliment to the people in charge. I hope I may 
have given a little picture of what a Civil Affairs officer does when he gets 
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to a place, and how much time he has available to set up a democratic 
form of government to take over the municipality or organize political 
parties. 

The remaining departments in any Military Government are those you 
would expect. There is the Police Division, which deals with public 
security. Generally, in the case of Italy, it was decided, as a matter of 
policy, to keep in being the carabinieri as the backbone of the local police 
organization. This experiment was successful and without the assistance 
of the carabiniert I do not know where we should have been. We should 
have required in Sicily alone an additional force of 7,000 police to take care 
of the countryside policing, besides the urban and traffic police: we were 
not at all likely to have had 7,000 troops available to do police duty, and 
troops without police training are useless, in fact may be mischievous. 
The carabinieri tried to live up to their old standard; enough of their 
tradition had survived the infiltration of Fascism to justify retaining them. 
In my opinion they have the essential element of good policemen, the duty 
to their public of serving whatever Government is in power. 

Of the Public Health Department, I need only say that, with the 
exception of some typhus in Naples, we have had no epidemic. There 
has been very little typhoid and only the usual incidence of malaria. The 
mortality of adults, juveniles and infants in Sicily has not been higher but 
slightly lower than for some years. 

The Finance Department deals with the control of banks and the 
collection of taxes. The whole existing fiscal régime remains in force unless 
specifically altered, and generally speaking no changes have been made 
except to suspend contributions to Fascist organizations and the Fascist 
Party. The collection of taxes started soon after occupation, and receipts 
have been coming in really well. This Department also deals with the 
currency used by the Administration, the armies of the Allies and the civil 
population. The Finance Department is the wholesaler of currency to 
the army: in other words, all currency which is used for the pay of troops 
and local purchases is provided by the finance branch of Civil Affairs. 
This currency has to be printed, shipped, delivered, carted and distributed, 
and that is a very large item. We deal with currency by weight, rather 
than by value; our currency consignments are 20 tons at a time. 

The Legal Department deals with proclamations, general orders, 
signed by myself under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
supervision of Allied military and local courts, if and when reopened, etc. 

The duties of the Department of the Controller of Property include 
those of the Public Trustee, dealing with abandoned property, liquidations, 
bankruptcy, looking after concerns which cannot be carried on or that it is 
undesirable should be carried on, and the recovery of Allied property that 
has been sequestrated. The officer in charge lives at headquarters, with 
representatives in the provinces. 

The provincial administration follows the lines of the Italian sub- 
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divisions for the sake of convenience; the provinces have been grouped into 
regions of which there are now four: Sicily, South Italy, the Naples area, 
and the area in which the 8th Army is now fighting and which will include 
the area up to a certain line north of Rome. 

The most important of all the Departments is Civil Supply, which 
does what can be done to supply food for the population and to deal with 
all economic matters. I can say very little about that, as a good many of 
the figures which would alone make the subject intelligible cannot be dis- 
closed. I would only ask you to remember that in Sicily there are four 
million inhabitants, in South Italy eight million, with four million in the 
Naples region, of whom two million are in and around Naples itself as far 
as Salerno. When we come to Rome we shall have a further urban centre, 
with one and a half millions, and as in — we shall have to expect to 
find no food there either. 

The problem of feeding the civil sepaiuite is not merely that of ordering 
food and getting somebody to ship it. The food has to be ordered up to 
six months ahead; shipping arrangements have to be made three months 
before you want the food; the number of ports which can be used is limited 
and, after all the destruction that has occurred, the number of ships that 
can be berthed is always very limited. Having got the food ashore you 
are then faced with the vast problem of how to distribute it. When two 
armies have passed through you may be sure that there is no motor trans- 
port left, except a few trucks which have been hidden away. All armies 
are short of transport and very loath to part with their own. There are 
few railways working because the enemy has blown up the lines; the roads 
themselves are also blown up. On one transverse road between the Adriatic 
and the central area now in our hands forty bridges and culverts had been 
blown up in five miles. Through railways, with two exceptions, had ceased 
to exist; in most cases, besides the destruction of culverts and bridges, 
tracks have been destroyed, and sleepers torn up, which means that they 
cannot be rehabilitated without importing new rails and sleepers. Thus, 
even if you have food in one place you may have people pretty near starva- 
tion forty to fifty miles away. That is the position in Italy today and 
that is likely to be the position in every country we go to over which war 
has swept. 

The first thing I had to say to you was that the care and maintenance 
organization is designed to carry on until something else takes its place, 
possibly fairly soon. While a Military Government is in being it only has 
one duty—to keep the machine going as far as it can and not to be too 
ambitious in thinking about what it would like to do in reorganizing the 
future of the country in which it is situated. It must, therefore, be guided 
by very simple principles. 

I shall end by giving you the first Standing Orders or General Instruc- 
tions, which every one of my officers had. It tells them: 
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You will administer to the best of your ability with a sense of impartiality 
and justice, and without fear or favour. In administering and specially 
in the administration of justice, all men and women must be equal before 
you.... There are four principles of administration which are common 
in all countries and for all peoples. They are: the preservation of law 
and order and justice; the prevention of disease and distress; the removal 
of fear; and the restoration of economic well-being. To these four the 
Military Government has added that it is its first duty, to assist in the 
prosecution of the war by enabling the High Command to reduce garrison 
troops for use elsewhere and to provide, within the resources of the country, 


whatever materials are available and which will assist in the prosecution of 
the war. 


Summary of Discussion 


QUESTION: Was it not true that recruiting for the Administration 
began some time before any Government came into being, and that the 
Colonial Services had been ransacked to produce the most capable Adminis- 
tration possible and that this had doubtless contributed to its success? 
Secondly, were adequate instructions being sent from home? Thirdly, 
how soon did the “‘first fine careless rapture” of the inhabitants wear off? 


Lorp RENNELL replied that personnel were now being trained on quite 
a big scale but that when they started they were only five officers in one 
room in Cairo. For East Africa a small proportion had been taken from 
the Colonial Services; of these, a few had gone to Italy, but some had to 
go back to their own work. Personnel had been recruited and were being 
systematically trained in England and America. Prior to the setting up 
of the Government in Italy, further instruction had been given in Algiers. 

The Administration did not depend on the War Office; its Head was 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington and from them came instruc- 
tions. The greatest possible latitude had been left to him. 

The Italian people had not been obstructive or hostile; they had been 
friendly. But they had been disappointed to find that the things they 
had been promised by the B.B.C. and American radio speakers had in 
fact not arrived. Propaganda had done more harm than anything 
else that had happened. Lord Rennell cited as an example the village 
of Marsala, desolate, with no water and no light, sending a deputation to 


the Civil Affairs officer directly he arrived, to ask when the things were 
coming. 


QuEsTION: What was the relation between the responsibilities of 
Amgot and the French Committee of Liberation in North Africa? 


Lorp RENNELL said they had nothing to do with one another at all. 
QuEsTION: Had local elections of any kind been held? 


Lorp RENNELL replied in the negative; there was no machinery for 


holding them, no nomirial rolls and many people were not in their own 
homes. 


QUESTION: When Amgot went into Italy, was not a new organization 
started? 
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Lorp RENNELL replied that the same organization that went in was 
still in existence and that Italy was under an Allied Military Government. 
The other organization the speaker might have had in mind was the Allied 
Armistice Commission, which was brought into existence in November, 
and set up to guide the Italians until such time as they got back their own 
administration. 


QuEsTION: Presuming that in Sicilian and Naples banks the rate of 
75 lire to the pound was still in existence when the rate of 400 was fixed, 
could the two operate simultaneously without great difficulties arising? 


Lorp RENNELL replied that the difficulty was less than one would 
imagine since there was only one currency in use in Italy and that was used 
by the Allied Military authorities. A rate of exchange arises only where 
someone possesses either a dollar bill or British currency bill on landing. 
It does not affect the general life of inhabitants very much. The rate of 
400 was arrived at for good reasons and is at least as good as anyone in 
Italy expected. 


QUESTION: Was there a strict censorship in Italy? 


Lorp RENNELL in reply said there was practically nothing in the way 
of internal censorship. There was very little paper and therefore not 
many newspapers, but they were entirely free under supervision. They 
were suitably critical of our Administration and were encouraged to be so. 


QUESTION: Wasa news sheet of any kind issued by the Allies on what 
is happening in the war as a whole? 


LorpD RENNELL said that news services were available to the Local 
Press and were used. 


A MEMBER questioned whether the B.B.C. had ever promised “large 
convoys’ to Italy or Occupied Europe but suggested that they had said 
that relief and rehabilitation would come. 


Lorp RENNELL replied that when he said B.B.C. he was quite aware 
where the material came from—the mouthpiece of a line of propaganda 
which has done a great deal of harm. 


A MEMBER raised two points (a) that Amgot was largely concerned 
with the Black Market, (0) that it had been said that Fascist officials re- 
moved by Front Line Security Officers had been restored by Amgot. 


Lorp RENNELL replied that the latter story was complete nonsense. 
He had seen it in the Press but there was not the remotest excuse for 
i a statement of the kind. He had investigated and found no evi- 

ence. 

So far as the Black Market was concerned, he wished Amgot did control 
it, but it was a very old established institution in Italy. Amgot had tried 
to keep down prices but this was a very difficult matter without a backing 
from public opinion. There were 3,000 prosecutions a month. 














THE CONSTITUTION AND WORK OF 
UNRRA' 


DR. ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


IN one sense the meeting of the First Session of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration at Atlantic City 
in November 1943 was the culmination of a series of discussions initiated 
at the Conference of Allied Governments at St. James’s Palace on September 
24th, 1941. In a more important sense it marked the beginning of a new 
series ofevents. It isnatural, but a little misleading, to refer to this meeting 
as the UNRRA Conference; it was in fact only the first of a series of meetings 
which will continue as long as UNRRA itself is in being, though subsequent 
meetings may not bring together such a formidable array of ministerial, 
diplomatic and expert talent as was assembled in Atlantic City by the 
forty-four participating Governments and national authorities, or their 
agenda cover such a wide range of topics. But in the strict sense none 
of the decisions made at Atlantic City is final or irrevocable. There would 
be no constitutional impropriety in attempting to review any one of them 
at later meetings, and it may safely be predicted that some of the resolutions 
now on record as embodying the agreed policy of UNRRA will be shown by 
experience to be merely provisional, and therefore to require subsequent 
and perhaps radical revision and amendment. 

It is unnecessary here to review in detail the events which led up to the 
signature, on November 9th, 1943, of the Agreement establishing UNRRA, 
nor to attempt an exhaustive survey of the wide range of work actually 
performed at Atlantic City, and of which, moreover, an adequate account 
has already appeared in the Bulletin of International News.? It may, 
however, be of interest to record some general impressions suggested by 
observation of the deliberations of UNRRA on this occasion; we shall 
naturally have particularly in mind the fact that UNRRA is the first living 
and active specimen available for examination of the kind of international 
organization which seems appropriate or is likely to grow up in the peculiar 
conditions of the world of today. As contrasted with, for example, the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Conference which met at Hot 
Springs in the middle of 1943, UNRRA already has a definite practical 
task of great importance, complexity and difficulty to grapple with. Its 
success must ultimately be judged by what it does. The student of 
international relations is quite entitled to examine UNRRA as, so to 
speak, a laboratory specimen of unusual interest for his studies; he should 
not, however, forget that the inhabitants of war-devastated areas are not 

1Address given at Chatham House on February 29th, 1944. 

2January 8 and 22, 1944, vol. XXI, nos. 1 and 2, 
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primarily to be regarded as guinea-pigs upon whom interesting scientific 
experiments may be performed. They are live men, women and children 
who are and long will be in desperate need. Their views on the machinery 
of international co-ordination will not be unimportant in the post-war 
world, and they will be highly coloured, if not entirely determined, by the 
ultimate success or failure of UNRRA. 

I was fortunate in being able to attend the Atlantic City meeting as a 
member of the New Zealand delegation, but it should perhaps be stated 
categorically that any views here expressed or implied are entirely my own, 
and that the New Zealand Government has no responsibility of any kind 
for them. 

in broad outline the purposes and structure of UNRRA are already 
fairly familiar to most people. After the last war the work of relief in 
war-devastated areas was undertaken almost exclusively by the United 
States. It was moreover, to a large extent, improvised, and had all the 
inconveniences associated with improvisation. On this occasion the 
devastation may be more serious and widespread than in 1918, and the 
idea has therefore naturally been widely approved that as careful prep- 
arations as possible should be made beforehand. UNRRA has been 
created for that purpose. Rather far-reaching or even grandiose ideas 
have been current about the possibility of making relief an opportunity for 
extensive reconstruction of the whole economy of the areas affected by the 
war. On the whole the most significant impression left by the deliberations 
of the first meeting of the Council of UNRRA was the fact that at least 
for the time being these ideas had receded very much into the background. 
Rehabilitation still appears in the title of the Administration, but although 
precise definition is not easy here, it is not unfair to say that on the Adminis- 
tration’s present terms of reference straight relief will occupy about 90 per 
cent of its time and thought. In relation to agriculture there is a little 
more than a hint that relief policy must be worked out with an active 
consciousness of the longer-run requirements of the relieved areas, but in 
general the scope of relief activities is fairly rigidly limited to immediate 
necessities. Any activities which do not directly provide immediate 
necessities must be closely related to such provision. Rehabilitation 
supplies, for example, are defined as ‘‘materials, such as raw materials, 
machinery and spare parts needed to enable a recipient country to produce 
and transport relief supplies for its own and other liberated countries.” 
The rehabilitation of public utilities and services is to be undertaken ‘‘so 
far as they can be repaired and restored to meet immediate, basic needs” 
(Resolution 12, 1). ‘‘Any general rebuilding policy ...does not come 
within the purview of the Administration” (Resolution 13,1). ‘The task 
of rehabilitation,” it is affirmed in a somewhat cryptic sentence, “‘must not 
be considered as the beginning of reconstruction—it is coterminus with 
relief. No new construction or reconstruction work is contemplated, but 
only rehabilitation as defined in the preamble of the Agreement” (Reso- 
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lution 12, 11).1_ Eighteen months has been mentioned as the period after 
the conclusion of hostilities during which UNRRA might expect to have a 
responsibility in any given area, and if the period during which the military 
authorities are to have control, sometimes put at six months, is to be 
subtracted from this, the extent of UNRRA’s influence would be still 
further narrowed. 

This recession of wider views has been much regretted, and to a con- 
siderable extent I share these regrets. We should, however, examine 
what appear to be the reasons for the change, which, to do the Atlantic 
City meeting justice, had, I think, already been decided upon in principle 
before the Council met. In the first place, although in the last resort the 
work of relief and the work of long-period reconstruction cannot logically 
be separated, there are nevertheless strong reasons for not combining in a 
single authority responsibility for the two tasks. It was wisely decided 
to organize UNRRA on the principle that “an applicant Government 
shall not be required to assume the burden of an enduring foreign exchange 
debt for the procurement of relief and rehabilitation supplies and services”’ 
(Resolution 14, 18). Any supplies provided through the UNRRA ma- 
chinery shall either be free gifts or be paid for in the ordinary way without 
any question of a permanent debt obligation arising. It is difficult to 
conceive of long-term reconstruction being organized on this basis, and a 
single authority should not be asked to assume the delicate responsibility 
of distinguishing between supplies which could properly be made the basis 
of a permanent debt obligation and those which could not. 

On the other hand, the fact could not be overlooked that no organization 
has yet been created for handling long-term reconstruction, and anyone 
eager to stress the intimate relation between relief and reconstruction 
could not but feel that there were risks in relegating highly important 
duties to a body which was still entirely hypothetical. 

A still more practical reason for the change was, I imagine, something 
like the following. Large and generous talk about far-reaching schemes 
for the co-ordination of reconstruction throughout the world is easy. But 
the cost of any such schemes is certain to be very great, and the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon those who undertake them very heavy. This fact 
could scarcely escape the attention of the Great Powers who might have 
been expected to take the initiative in these matters; after dispassionate 
reflection their representatives might well have decided that it would be 
more prudent to refrain, at least for the time being, from presenting to their 
legislatures any complete picture of the costs and responsibilities involved. 
Equally, while the representatives of the European Powers whose terri- 
tories at present are under German control might well have been gratified 
if something more far-reaching had been planned for their benefit, they 

1The significant clause in the premable is, “‘assistance in the resumption of urgently 


needed agricultural and industrial production and the restoration of essential services”’ 
(Agreement of November 9th, 1943). 
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too on reflection may have concluded that such plans were likely to involve 
a degree of control from outside which they would find irksome, and may 
consequently have tended slightly to exaggerate their capacity to recon- 
struct, so to speak, under their own steam. As Governor Lehman put it 
in accepting the Council’s appointment as Director-General, ‘‘the guiding 
light of UNRRA”’ must always be ‘‘the principle of helping people to help 
themselves.””? 

Perhaps we need not take too tragically the restrictions so far placed 
upon the scope of UNRRA’S work. There is much to be said for the 
principle solvitur ambulando, and if after its first hesitant steps UNRRA 
shows that it can walk confidently and fast, the possibility is not entirely 
fantastic that tasks which the United Nations were reluctant to entrust to 
an untried piece of international machinery may be handed over with 
better grace to something which has already shown its capacity and bene- 
ficence. 

In its gingerly handling of these questions UNRRA indeed abundantly 
demonstrated the fact that the prestige of the idea of national independence 
is still extremely high in our modern world. Already in the original basic 
Agreement it had been laid down that ‘‘the form of activities of the Adminis- 
tration within the territory of a member Government wherein that Govern- 
ment exercises administrative authority ...shall be determined after 
consultation with and with the consent of the member Government” 
(Article I, 2a). Similar phrases recur more than once in the Council’s 
resolutions. There is no question of UNRRA being an instrument for 
international taxation, for the basis upon which contributions are to be 
calculated is merely a recommendation to member Governments, who are 
moreover left free to determine for themselves the national income taken 
as a starting point in making their calculations (Resolution 14, 4). In 
general, too, it is recommended that ‘the responsibility for the distribution, 
within an area, of relief and rehabilitation supplies should be borne by the 
Government or recognized national authority which exercises adminis- 
trative authority in the area” (Resolution 7, 2), and some Governments 
took pains to make clear their firm intention to act fully upon this recom- 
mendation. To quote the Director-General again, ‘‘the purpose of UNRRA 
is not to substitute international controls for national controls.”’ 

An earlier draft Agreement had provided for a fairly wide measure of 
authority for the Central Committee, on which the four Great Powers were 
represented, Great Britain, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China. 
Under the Agreement of November 9th, 1943, this Committee is now 
instructed to “invite the participation of the representative serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Supplies of the Council [i.e., the representa- 
tive of Canada] at those of its meetings at which policies affecting the 
provision of supplies are discussed” (Agreement, Article III, 3). But 
hegemonical ambitions in this field were apparently not well received by 


1New York Times, November 12, 1943, 
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the smaller Powers, and while in the final agreed draft the functions of the 
Central Committee are still important they are now less extensive than 
some people at one time thought either proper or probable. ‘‘Between 
sessions of the Council it shall when necessary make policy decisions of an 
emergency nature,’”’ but ‘‘such decisions shall be open to reconsideration 
by the Council at any ... session,’ and in addition to the regular six- 
monthly meetings of the Council, it must also “be convened within thirty 
days after request therefor by one-third of the members of the Council’ 
(Article III, 2, 3). 

Such sensitiveness to derogations from national sovereign rights may 
also be regretted. It would, however, be a serious error to concentrate 
criticism here exclusively upon the touchiness of the smaller European 
Powers, some of whose representatives it might cynically be suspected 
were unduly concerned with their own personal prestige in their own 
country. For reluctance to permit an international authority to take 
decisions of its own was no less marked on the part of the Great Powers. 
There would inevitably be a certain embarrassment in pressing the smaller 
Powers to accept a discipline which the Great Powers had no intention of 
imposing upon themselves, and grateful as the smaller Powers might feel 
for the strenuous war efforts of their more powerful Allies, it can occasion 
little surprise that they did not feel that decisions vitally affecting their 
own welfare could safely be left to the exclusive control of the Great Powers. 
This issue presented itself in particular in relation to the ultimate seat of 
authority for allocating supplies, a question to which we shall return later. 

The first steps of UNRRA indeed scarcely justified any great confidence 
being accorded to what may somewhat inaccurately be described as the 
purely functional approach to the problem of international organization. 
Post-war relief might have been supposed to be an ideal subject for treat- 
ment along functional lines. Here is a problem which everyone agrees is 
of the greatest urgency. There is a large store of goodwill to which a 
public appeal might confidently be made. Here if anywhere is a practical 
task which might be hopefully tackled without bothering about the ugly 
political issues which the functionalists are anxious toevade. But unfortu- 
nately they cannot be merely wished away; they insist upon raising their 
ugly heads. If, as seems likely, they are an inevitable part of our problem, 
we cannot safely refuse to grapple with them. 

In some important respects, indeed, the international set-up presented 
in the UNRRA background is so abnormal that caution is necessary in 
drawing any general conclusions from its activities for application in other 
fields. I have always found some difficulty in understanding the enthusi- 
asm with which many people have since the outbreak of the war acclaimed 
the notion of power as a permanent element in international relations. So 
far from this idea being a wonderful new revelation, it seems almost to be 
a platitude. For in the deliberations of the League of Nations it was not 
observed that the Great Powers, provided they could agree together, were 
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normally much impeded in getting what they wanted by the alleged 
obstructiveness of the smaller Powers. In the circumstances of UNRRA 
there can, of course, be no serious doubt of the special position of the Great 
Powers and, in particular, of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
for China and the U.S.S.R., as probable beneficiaries on the largest scale, 
could not here exercise quite the same influence as in other spheres. The 
smaller and weaker beneficiaries were even more clearly not in a position 
to bargain strenuously. The recipient of gifts can scarcely go far in 
imposing conditions upon his benefactors. 

Nevertheless the present position is not entirely healthy. In the 
existing set-up one misses particularly the judicious balancing influence 
exercised in the deliberations of the League of Nations by some of the more 
advanced small countries. For the time being there is no one prepared 
to play a similar role. There has, I understand, been some discussion in 
Canada of the possibility or advisability of that country preparing itself 
as a leader of the small Powers, but the deliberations of UNRRA afforded 
little evidence of any such ambition. To a philosophical and detached 
observer at Atlantic City, indeed, perhaps the most interesting experience 
of all was the opportunity there afforded of watching a country preening 
its wings before the world in preparation for its first flights as a near-Great 
Power. On the whole the motions of Canada as it went through these 
exercises were dignified and effective, but its representatives’ attention 
was apparently so fully occupied by the immediate necessity for establishing 
its new-found position that there was little time on this occasion for working 
out its possible implications in relation to other and weaker Powers. 

Nor was there much evidence of any tendency on the part of the smaller 
Powers to work together as a bloc or even as several blocs. The common 
interests of the European beneficiaries naturally induced them on some 
occasions to take the same line, but the eagerness of each one to establish 
its own sovereign rights was not noticeably qualified by any reservation 
in respect of any of its European allies. 

The question has been asked whether the deliberations of UNRRA 
throw any light upon the alleged necessity for protecting the Great Powers 
in international conferences from the irresponsibility of smaller Powers 
who might cast their votes without due consideration of the consequences 
for the Great Powers who in the last resort would have to stand the racket. 
My own answer would be that, if the experience of the first UNRRA 
Council Meeting is to be trusted, the Great Powers need no formal pro- 
tection whatever. Provided that they can agree among themselves they 
will always get their own way, or at least as much of their own way as is 
likely to be good for them and for the rest of the world. The proviso that 
they must agree among themselves is, of course, highly important, and it 
would be rash to assume that it will invariably be realized. But when it is 
not realized no formal scheme for weighting the influence of States according 
to their power will have any useful effect. The harmonization of the 
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policies of the Great Powers is the really crucial problem, and unfortunately 
it will not be solved merely by reiterating its importance. The attention 
of those who wish to build up a stable world order should certainly be 
directed much more to this ticklish and delicate issue than to any scheme 
for clipping the wings of the smaller Powers. 

The proceedings of UNRRA also illustrated the real influence which 
small States can exercise even in conditions most unfavourable to them- 
selves, and especially when their points are presented with skill and perti- 
nacity. No doubt many of the most important decisions formally regis- 
tered at Atlantic City had already in effect been made beforehand. But 
this was not true of all of them. The debates were sometimes real debates, 
and introduced modifications of some significance into some of the Council’s 
resolutions. Naturally countries which had bargaining points at their 
disposal did not hesitate to use them. The Western European countries 
with reasonable prospects of real assets with which they might pay for 
supplies were able to, and did in fact, take a stronger line than their Allies 
who were weaker in this respect; any prudent forecaster would anticipate 
a further strengthening of the attitude of each beneficiary of UNRRA as 
its economic position improves after the war. 

UNRRA is authorized and indeed urged to make the fullest use of the 
resources of other intergovernmental agencies, the League. of Nations 
Technical Organizations, the International Labour Organization, the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees and the proposed Permanent 
Organization for Food and Agriculture being specifically mentioned in 
this respect (Resolution 5, 2). The practical consequences of such a 
Resolution will naturally depend on circumstances, but it is worthy of 
notice that none of the United Nations felt impelled to question it. 

In broad outline the essential features of the work entrusted to UNRRA 
are determined by the intrinsic character of the relief problem which faces 
the world. The requirements of the area with which UNRRA is concerned 
must first be estimated and related to available supplies and to other sectors 
in the world demand. Secondly, there is the problem of allocating avail- 
able supplies fairly between the various competing demands, a question 
closely related to that of the volume and control of available shipping. 
And thirdly, although finance has a bad reputation these days, producers 
still have an unconquerable prejudice in favour of being paid for their 
produce, so that questions of finance must also be considered. 

A good deal of work has already been done, both by the Inter-Allied 
Committee on Post-war Relief, under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, and elsewhere, in estimating minimum relief requirements. 
For a variety of reasons, the Leith-Ross reports have not been formally 
endorsed by UNRRA, but they are fully available for its use, and it would 
be so obviously wasteful to neglect them that we may assume that they 
will in fact be used. 

For very important areas, however, such as the U.S.S.R. and the Far 
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East, practically no estimates of requirements were available at the time 
of the Atlantic City meeting; even where estimates had been made, there 
was no assurance that it would be possible to meet them, and to provide 
for the inhabitants of liberated territories either their own pre-war food 
standards or the British war-time rationing scales, whichever was the lower. 
The general tone of the Council discussions might almost have been sup- 
posed to have been deliberately designed to damp down injudicious expec- 
tations of immediate plenty. Of almost every important product, with 
the possible exception of wheat, sugar and coffee (and perhaps wheat should 
now be removed from this list) there would for some time be a stringent 
shortage; anyone who expected too much too quickly would certainly be 
disappointed. And even if physical supplies were not short, there was no 
certainty that transport would be available. According to one estimate, 
23 million tons of shipping would be necessary within the first six months 
for European requirements alone. But this was a strictly arithmetical 
calculation, and has no necessary relationship to the volume of shipping 
likely to be available. 

If an accurate picture could be obtained of probable world supplies, 
there would still remain the difficult task of allocating them fairly between 
a large number of competing claimants. UNRRA is under a firm obli- 
gation to ensure that ‘‘no discrimination shall be made in the distribution 
of relief supplies because of race, creed or political belief”’ (Resolution 7, 1). 
But it can apply this principle only in relation to supplies under its control 
or direct influence, and even there, there are obvious complications which 
will be difficult to disentangle. Will it in fact be practicable to treat the 
Chinese in exactly the same way as, say, the French or the Dutch? And 
in the wider allocation of supplies throughout the world, the problem is 
even more difficult, for here we must take into account the requirements 
of such military operations as may still be going on, as well as civilian 
demands throughout the world. What part will UNRRA play in this 
field? 

In the last resort each supplying country retains the undoubted right 
to determine for itself what it will do with its own supplies. The United 
States will determine its own requirements of everything for which it has 
no need to draw upon overseas resources; the United Kingdom will de- 
termine how much cocoa it can spare from the resources of the Gold Coast; 
New Zealand will determine how much butter and cheese it will allow to 
be exported, and so on. Neither UNRRA nor any other body has any 
power to question such decisions which at best must be matters for negoti- 
ation and persuasion, or perhaps in some cases for the application of 
pressure. Even the liberated countries themselves cannot be formally 
compelled to export larger quantities of such things as may be relatively 
abundant within their own borders, though obviously the opportunities 
for pressure are greater here than elsewhere. 

But even when the volume of so-called export surplus has been de- 
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termined, UNRRA’s power to enforce an equitable distribution is still 
strictly limited. This issue was perhaps the most difficult of all faced at 
Atlantic City, and it would not be surprising if the solution there reached 
turned out to be very provisional. The war-time machinery for the 
allocation of supplies is varied and complex. Broadly speaking, control 
is in the hands of a number of so-called Combined Boards, the combination 
being in fact between the United Kingdom and the United States, with 
Canada also a partner in a few cases. To scrap machinery which with 
some pain and difficulty has been built up, and now works with a reasonable 
measure of efficiency, would obviously be wasteful. So long as the war 
lasts, moreover, and military requirements must be taken as overriding 
everything else, there is a strong case against making the machinery more 
complicated in the interests of a more balanced representation of all the 
parties concerned. For both these reasons it was generally agreed at 
Atlantic City that it would be imprudent to press for any immediate 
widening of the foundations of the Combined Boards. But the prospective 
beneficiaries of UNRRA were far from happy at the thought of leaving 
vital decisions to the exclusive discretion of a body upon which, however 
high-minded and farseeing its members might be, they had no direct 
representation, and their unhappiness was all the greater if they happened 
to have any resources of their own which might have been utilized in 
building up independent relief stocks for their own people. What, in 
effect, they asked, can we say to our own people when they find after the 
war that we have renounced these opportunities for independent action, 
if they are dissatisfied with the stocks which the beneficent British and 
Americans have seen fit to allocate to them? Nor can these hesitations 
be condemned as unreasonable when we reflect that the parties at present 
holding the dominant positions on the Combined Boards would in any 
event, to put it vulgarly, have the first cut at the available supplies. The 
poor naturally like to ‘have a peek’’ at the proceedings when the rich are 
deciding what can be spared for their use. Moreover, the fact could not 
safely be overlooked that while the Combined Boards occupy a powerful 
position today, as practically the sole buyers of many important commodi- 
ties, their bargaining strength might rapidly deteriorate during the later 
stages of the war, and nearly disappear altogether when the war was over. 
For if the amount of “‘free’’ shipping was then only quite small, it would 
not be altogether negligible, and there would be no formal obstacle in the 
way of independent deals, short-circuiting the machinery of UNRRA and 
the Combined Boards, between disgruntled European countries and 
suppliers elsewhere, say in Argentina or other parts of Latin America. If 
this were done on any extensive scale, UNRRA would soon break down 
altogether. 

To avoid any such unhappy eventuality it would be prudent to antici- 
pate difficulties by avoiding unnecessary delays in broadening the basis of 
the Combined Boards. The administrative complications likely to result 
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will no doubt be difficult enough, but if we allow our minds to dwell too 
much on these difficulties we shall soon find ourselves repeating the error 
which is already far too common, of fruitlessly bewailing the unhappy fact 
that the world is as it is, i.e., a very complicated and difficult place. The 
British and the Americans may no doubt be credited with the best of 
intentions, but it does not make sense to suppose that the rest of the world 
will be prepared simply to accept their judgment on these matters which 
so directly affect world welfare. In the meantime the Governments of 
countries now occupied are permitted to approach the Combined Boards 
direct, but steps have been taken to ensure that the Director-General of 
UNRRA shall be kept adequately informed in good time of the require- 
ments and programmes of intended purchases of Governments of countries 
liberated or to-be-liberated, so that he can present to the inter-governmental 
allocating agencies estimates of over-all requirements for relief and rehabili- 
tation of all areas, and he is moreover entitled to ‘“‘be fully consulted by the 
inter-governmental allocating agencies when any matter touching the 
interests of the Administration is under discussion” (Resolution 17, IJ, 4). 

But does “all areas’ include enemy or ex-enemy territory? Article I 
of the Agreement of November 9th, 1943 contemplates ‘‘measures for the 
relief of victims of war in any area under the control of any of the United 
Nations’; the Germans, the Italians, the Japanese, the Roumanians, 
Hungarians, Bulgarians and Finns are pretty clearly “victims of war,” 
and we confidently anticipate that in due course their territories will come 
“under the control of the United Nations.”” The Prime Minister has 
moreover stated (in the House of Commons on August 20th, 1940) that: 
“We shall do our best to encourage the building up of reserves of food all 
over the world, so that there will always be held up before the eyes of the 
peoples of Europe, including—I say it deliberately—the German and 
Austrian peoples, the certainty that the shattering of the Nazi power will 
bring to them all immediate food, freedom and peace.’' For the time 
being, however, the scope of the activities which UNRRA is authorized to 
undertake in enemy territories is strictly limited. Complete exclusion 
would obviously not be in the interests of surrounding territories, however 
narrowly these might be interpreted. Epidemics know nothing of the 
distinction between United Nations and ex-enemies, and no policy for the 
repatriation of ‘‘displaced persons” could be effective which did not contem- 
plate extensive operations in ex-enemy territories. For such limited 
purposes the areas in which the Administration will operate are therefore 
defined to include these territories, but with the proviso added ‘‘that all 
expenses connected with such possible operations ... should be carried 
by the enemy or ex-enemy country concerned” (Resolution 1, I, 3). This 
hankering after a return to the vicious practices of the last post-war era 
has caused a good deal of legitimate concern which I personally share to the 
full. The proviso just quoted is, however, merely a recommendation, the 

1Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), 1940. 
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expression of a pious hope, if one cares to put it that way, and not an 
instruction binding upon the Administration. It may be questioned 
whether the use of such vague expressions, which may in the end mean 
nothing, but before the end is reached have caused immense confusion and 
ill-feeling, is a happy augury for the development of stable international 
relations on a basis of frankness and a realistic appreciation of hard facts. 
For all practical purposes, so far as any public announcements go, the 
problem of post-war relief in ex-enemy territories has not yet been faced. 
Anyone who wishes UNRRA to deal with this problem must busy himself 
to stimulate his own Government to raise the matter in the Council of 
UNRRA. Unless this is done no other method of approach is likely to 
be effective. 

To provide a financial basis for the work of UNRRA, ‘‘each member 
Government whose home territory has not been occupied by the enemy” 
is recommended to ‘“‘make a contribution for participation in the work of 
the Administration, approximately equivalent to one per cent of the 
national income of the country for the year ending 30 June 19438, as 
determined by the member Government.” Of these contributions not 
less than 10 per cent should be “‘in such form of currency as can be expended 
in areas outside of the contributing country,” the balance being in local 
currency (Resolution 14, 4 and 5). Provision is made for contributions 
by other member Governments, if they should be in a position to do so, for 
contributions from non-member Governments and non-Governmental 
sources, and for additional contributions in excess of the amounts recom- 
mended. The one per cent formula is a very rough and ready affair which 
cannot easily be defended on grounds of equity. Poor countries like 
Paraguay or Iran or India cannot reasonably be expected to contribute on 
the same scale as wealthy countries like the United States, the United 
Kingdom or New Zealand. In practice, however, it is the contributions 
of the wealthy countries which will matter, for the aggregate of their 
national incomes very greatly exceeds that of all the poor countries put 
together. The figure of two to two and a half billion dollars has been 
mentioned as the probable aggregate if everybody pays on the basis recom- 
mended, though I understand that this figure has no official status. On 
any reasonable hypothesis, the United States would pay rather more than 
half the total income of UNRRA—and Congress has already approved the 
legislation which authorizes this—and the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions together would be responsible for something 
like 90 per cent. 

Two and a half billion dollars sounds like a lot of money, but especially 
when he recalled that costs of transport must be included and that some 
of the money might be tied up in countries from which no large quantities 
of relief supplies could be expected, a cynic might even interpret it as 
imposing upon UNRRA the necessity for a cheese-paring policy. There is 
certainly no noticeable connection between the moral financial obligations 
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assumed by the members of UNRRA, and any concrete estimate, however 
modest, of the cost of the actual needs of liberated countries. So far as I 
am aware, no serious attempt has yet been made to work out such an 
estimate. Two anda half billion dollars does not, however, mark a definite 
limit beyond which UNRRA cannot go. Additional sums may be pro- 
vided at a later date, but it is more important that these contributions 
cover only the cost of free gifts. Free gifts, however, by no means exhaust 
the work which is contemplated. 

Any Government in a position to pay for relief supplies with suitable 
means of foreign exchange is to do so. Some Governments already have 
such assets available, and the more rapidly normal productive activities 
can be resumed in liberated countries, the greater will be the chances of 
getting payment for relief supplies. Some Governments have already 
boldly, perhaps too boldly, announced their intention of paying for every- 
thing, the inducement to join UNRRA in their case being the protection 
it should afford against the risks of sky-rocketing prices. And liberated 
territories themselves may also be in a position to make important contri- 
butions to each other of certain relief goods. This will depend on the 
course of military operations and on the speed with which interrupted 
productive activities can be resumed. There are numerous unknown and 
unknowable factors here, and we should not be too optimistic. But in 
forming a balanced judgment on the probable relation of needs to available 
supplies, some account should be taken of these possibilities. In the end 
the aggregate “‘turnover’’ of UNRRA’s activities may greatly exceed the 
volume of free gifts, which may form only a relatively small fraction of the 
whole. 

If anyone wishes to describe UNRRA as signalling the dawn of a 
glorious new day for the world, he should, I think, be careful to add that 
the dawn is not yet entirely cloudless, and that so far as our faulty telescopes 
enable us to form an opinion, the new sun appearing over the horizon is not 
yet revealed as a star of the first magnitude. But ordinary daily life 
reminds us that stars which fail to attain the first magnitude may never- 
theless be extremely useful. My summing up of the constitution and work 
of UNRRA is that, given the sadly imperfect world in which we have to 
live, it has so far been as satisfactory as any rational being could reasonably 
have expected. 

One last question should be mentioned. If we happen to dislike or 
distrust UNRRA, either in whole or in part, what should we do about it? 
I have already observed with some alarm a tendency in certain quarters 
to criticize UNRRA as if it were an autonomous organ with power to take 
decisions on its own responsibility. Actually it is nothing of the kind. It 
is quite futile to blame UNRRA directly for anything it does or does not do, 
just as it was quite futile during the inter-war period to blame the League 
of Nations for anything it did or did not do. Unfortunately large numbers 
of people, both on the Right and the Left, were not deterred from engaging 
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in such criticisms, so gratifying to the feelings of the critics, by any sense 
of the futility of what they were doing, and to quite an appreciable extent 
our unhappy state today may be traced back to their short-sightedness. 
UNRRA is nothing but a creature of the Governments who are its members. 
Like the League of Nations, it is a meeting place where delegates register 
the decisions, or the indecisions, of their Governments. If we want 
UNRRA to extend or to contract its activities, to alter or strengthen .its 
policy, we are merely beating the air unless we are prepared to face all the 
trouble and inconvenience connected with the application of pressure upon 
our own Governments. If they refuse to move, UNRRA by itself can do 
nothing. And, equally important, if we want UNRRA to do more, we 
must be prepared to pay more. 


Summary of Discussion 


QUESTION: Would the lecturer give further information on the position 
of Russia in regard to UNRRA? 


Dr. FISHER replied that Russia was regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant beneficiaries. Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the Russian 
delegation did not arrive at Atlantic City until proceedings were well 
ahead, and there had been some speculation as to whether they would 
want to review the discussions which had already taken place. They had, 
however, been content to take a normal part in the later proceedings and 
throughout had the representation of chairmen and vice-chairmen of com- 
mittees to which their importance entitled them. The Russian intentions 
in regard to allowing UNRRA personnel to operate within their own terri- 
tories were not, however, quite clear. 


GENERAL SiR HENRY PRICE enquired about the price control of food. 
From past experience he knew that, where money had been sent in place 
of food, it usually meant that prices went up and the poorer people had 
great difficulty in getting food. 


Dr. FISHER replied that there was a clear recommendation for the 
maintenance of a stringent price control. It was not proposed to send 
money to liberated areas, but there was already far too much money there 
in relation to the volume of goods likely to be available, so that the risks 
of prices rising were serious. This problem was very much in the minds 
of the Administration. One practical difficulty would be that, in principle, 
existing controls ought to be maintained, but the people now under German 
control might not like submitting to restrictions taken over from the period 
of occupation. 


Question: Had any precise time been laid down at which UNRRA 
was to commence its actual operations? Had it begun relief work in Italy? 


Dr. FIsHER said that no precise time had been laid down, but the 
principle had been accepted that the actual beginning of UNRRA opera- 
tions must be at the discretion of the military authorities. They might 
decide to allow UNRRA to operate for certain purposes but not for all. 
He did not think that UNRRA activities were contemplated in Italy. 
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Mr. A. H. Byrt asked the lecturer if he would crystallize his reference 
to the anxiety felt by the smaller nations lest UNRRA should take decisions 
affecting their countries, by giving examples of decisions on which the 
smaller countries were apprehensive. 


Dr. FIsHER replied that the smaller countries were less anxious about 
UNRRA making decisions, than about the overriding powers of the 
Combined Boards on which they were not represented. With a limited 
quantity of wheat available, for example, the appropriate Board would 
allocate what it thought proper, and the countries affected but not repre- 
sented wished to be in at the earlier stage of discussion. They would 
certainly feel less anxiety if they were somehow represented. 


A MeEmBER asked whether the provision of new stocks of cattle was 
contemplated to replace those destroyed. 


Dr. FISHER replied that he did not think that this had been ruled out 
altogether but here again the principle of not sacrificing immediate needs 
to long-range requirements came into play. Great stress was laid on the 
importance of growing food which would be quickly available. In some 
cases it takes a long time to get results in the provision of new stocks of 
animals and it would be better to grow potatoes. 

The work of UNRRA covers supplies of food, medical necessities and 
other essential consumer goods. It is also concerned with the provision 
of raw materials, seed, machinery and spare parts, in fact the things needed 
to start the productive mechanism of a country going again. Further, it 
will deal with public utilities, sanitation, light, water and so on. Restora- 
tion of services for immediate needs will be their aim; railways will be 
repaired but not rebuilt. The principle in mind is that available supplies 
should be shared and in no case should the risk be taken of diverting to 
any long-term use material which is needed at once. 


Dr. FISHER, in reply to a question regarding the relation of UNRRA to 
previous international organizations, said that the main contrast lay ir the 
disappearance of the insistence on unanimity. This, however, might have 
little permanent significance, for the peculiar functions of UNRRA were 
in any event to be performed for only a short period, and insistence on 
unanimity might have prevented anything at all being done. In such a 
case people might be prepared to take a risk that they would not be prepared 
to take with a more permanent body. 




















THE LIBERATION OF HOLLAND: 
SOME PROBLEMS’ 


J. A. W. BURGER 


BEFORE it was overwhelmed by the Germans, Holland had a constitution 
which was essentially democratic in structure. The Crown was inviolable. 
It was assisted by a body of responsible Ministers who governed in virtue 
of enactments approved by both Houses of Parliament. Two groups of 
political parties contested with one another for the majority in parliament, 
the Right group and the Left group, owing these titles to the position their 
members occupied on either side of the Chair. In the first instance Right 
and Left did not stand for conservatism on the one hand and radicalism on 
the other, although in practice a tendency in these directions undoubtedly 
existed. The distinction arose after the French Revolution, when the 
Goddess of Reason was enthroned. The groups of the Left approached the 
solution of political questions from the basis of a rational ideology and, in 
doing so, were deemed to have adopted the principles of the French Revo- 
lution. The Right was anti-revolutionary, their precept being that Chris- 
tian principles provided the only solution to the problems of public life. 
Within the parties of the Right these principles were defended by two main 
groups, the Protestants and the Roman Catholics. The parties of the Left 
were differentiated by the degree to which they adhered to progressive ideas. 
Their membership, therefore, included conservatives and socialists. 

It was perfectly possible, therefore, to be a reactionary of the Left or a 
progressive of the Right, for the distinction depended not on whether one 
was or was not progressive, but on the spiritual principle upon which one 
took one’s stand. At first sight it might be thought that this would lead 
to practical difficulties, since it was possible in principle to agree with the 
Government majority, whilé differing about the measure to which its tenets 
should be put into practice. Without claiming that this difficulty never 
arose, it did not create serious difficulties for two reasons. First, for a con- 
siderable period during the second half of the last century, there was a 
majority of the liberal group in the Left parties. “Secondly, it was the 
century during which legal expression was given to individual freedom, the 
Rights of Man and democratic government. The lower chamber was given 
all the rights known to a modern parliament, rights of initiative, of amend- 
ment, of enquiry, etc.; it provided the people with all the rights known to a 
modern democracy, self-government, the freedom of the press, of religion, 
of association and meeting, as well as with an independent and irremovable 
judiciary with legal guarantees of personal freedom, with protection of pro- 
perty, with the right of petition, and so forth. 

1Address given at Chatham House on April 25th, 1944. 
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There followed a period of cabinets of the Right, which opened with a 
compromise between the two groups. The parties of the Right promised 
to support the introduction of universal suffrage for men and women over 
twenty-five, while the parties of the Left undertook to support the intro- 
duction of the free school. This meant that henceforth it would be possible, 
apart from the schools run by the public authorities, to open church schools 
at the Government’s expense. At the same time the system of proportional 
representation was inaugurated. 

A development of which there had already been evidence in the nineteenth 
century now became a fact: questions of individual rights and liberties 
moved to the background, while the attitude of the parties towards social 
and economic problems became more and more decisive in the field of poli- 
tics. Progressive Christians drew closer to labour, and conservatives who 
belonged to the Left moved towards the Christian conservatives. Such was 
the equilibrium reached by 1939 that a coalition cabinet could be formed 
with the support of the principal parties from the Right as well as from the 
Left. 

It was also during this period of cabinets of the Right that the Right 
became increasingly reactionary, as is shown by the attitude it adopted 
towards the question of unemployment. Socially progressive people looked 
upon the economic crisis of 1929-30 as an organic crisis of capitalism and 
demanded a new order for economic life. The Government of the Right, 
however, confined its activities to temporary measures of relief and treated 
the social symptoms with which it was trying to cope as due to no more than 
a temporary economic depression. 


The above résumé raises two highly important questions concerning the 
post-war political organization of the Netherlands. How are the old political 
antitheses to be re-grouped, and how is economic life to be ordered? 

In normal circumstances, such problems are solved gradually, the social 
structure adapting itself by degrees to new forms. War, however, shatters 
a number of old customs and dissolves many relationships. The result is 
that latent problems are presented in unexpected clarity, and that the need 
to deal with them becomes more immediate. Moreover, during the war, 
and indeed as a result of it, there is a tendency to demand more radical solu- 
tions, while national feeling becomes intensified. The masses make consid- 
erable sacrifices in the national interest, and the national interest suddenly 
acquires a much sharper outline. At the same time the masses desire a 
considerable amount of recognition for the place they occupy in the national 
body. 

So far as the re-alignment of the party grouping is concerned, this ten- 
dency reveals a strong will towards unity and towards collective action 
which will have to be satisfied in the solution of the problems that face 
Holland. It is more than probable that in dealing with social and economic 
questions there will be a shifting towards the Left, all the more so as war 
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economy has itself imposed regulation upon national wealth. In this sense 
peace will bring no more than a continuation of developments during the 
war. Whatever the means applied, it will be necessary to legislate against 
poverty and unemployment. This cannot be done independently of inter- 
national policy. For if national economic policy is difficult even for a large 
country, a lively international trade is an indispensable condition of the 
existence of a small one. We have long been conscious of the fact that 
national individualism in intercourse between States, with its inherent 
uncertainty and insecurity is fatal for a world in which every part stands 
increasingly in need of co-operation with every other part. This question, 
too, has come more and more to the fore as a result of the war, and we are 
faced with the necessity of finding a better solution for the conduct of 
international relations, not only in political questions affecting national 
sovereignty, but also in the field of economic and social interests, where 
closer collaboration is equally indispensable. 

In Holland, therefore, we have to consider three questions, all of which 
were present in the pre-war situation but the importance of which has been 
heightened by the war: (1) the regrouping of our political parties, (2) the 
organization of our economic life, and (3) our relations with other nations. 
These are in the fullest meaning of the word post-war questions, each of 
which will require a separate treatment. The general tendencies | anticipate 
are closer co-operation between the parties on social policy, radicalization 
in the developmet of that policy, and a considerable readiness for consul- 
tation and agreement on a large number of international problems. 

The questions which will have to be dealt with immediately after the 
end of hostilities, preparations for which will to a certain extent have to be 
made in advance, are quite a different matter. There will not only be 
problems with which we were familiar before the war, but others which have 
arisen in the course of it, such as the reconstruction of that which has been 
destroyed, the question of hating one’s enemy, of assisting his victims, of 
restoring private law, of repairing injustices, and of punishing the criminals. 
This type of problem is of a temporary nature and belongs to the period of 
rehabilitation. 

One prerequisite is, however, common to the solution of both the short- 
term and the long-term types of problems, i.e., the restoration of the political 
system on a constitutional basis. Here the occupied territories are faced 
with a complex series of difficulties. How can a working democratic régime 
be re-established with the speed required? Many of the pre-war officials 
have fallen from office, and many organizations have been compromised 
because their members failed to realize the purpose of the measures taken 
by the enemy, with the result that they did not keep him at a sufficient 
distance. Even apart from this consideration, the question at once arises 
of the extent to which one can now regard the members of parliament, county 
councillors and municipal councillors of pre-war days as being genuinely 
representative, and thus qualified to be entrusted with the far-reaching 
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measures that will be required immediately after the war. For questions of 
a totally different nature, situations of an entirely different kind from those 
for which they were elected, have come to the fore during the occupation, 
and there is only a relative guarantee that after the war the surviving 
members of parliament will prove to be sufficiently representative to com- 
mand the respect needed. A proposal to summon the pre-war parliament 
as soon as the war is over has the advantage of simplicity, but it is by no 
means ideal. In countries where the Government does not possess clear 
authority to reach a better solution, this may indeed be the best course to 
adopt. This method may also be suitable in countries where there is a 
considerable anti-parliamentary feeling, or where large minorities exist, or 
where democratic consciousness has not yet penetrated to the lowest levels 
of the population. The position of the Netherlands Government is, how- 
ever, by no means unfavourable in this respect. The Queen and the whole 
Government emigrated to England. Being based on a coalition, this 
Government in itself constituted a small-scale representation of a parlia- 
ment which had been elected on a system of proportional representation. 

Occupied Holland has, therefore, only to choose between the quislings 
and the London Government, a choice which for over 90 per cent of the 
population is in favour of the London Government. This is shown by the 
fact that, according to the latest information, there are only sixty-seven 
thousand quislings left, although for some years they claimed a membership 
of a hundred thousand. This is all the more remarkable in view of the 
many jobs, offices, and other privileges granted to the members of the 
Nationaal Socialistische Beweging by the occupying authorities. 

Thus the Netherlands Government, sure of the support of the people, 
can begin at once to look for the most practical means of restoring a working 
democracy. ‘The parliamentary institutions as such need not be discussed; 
they can be restored at once. The question facing the Government is 
rather, how can parliament be made as representative as possible; in other 
words, how can we at once assemble a parliament that will be as repre- 
sentative as though actual elections had been held. The value of the old 
institutions and functionaries lies in their traditions and in their knowledge 
and experience of State and public affairs. These are essential elements in 
the conduct of affairs in the future. At the same time, we shall be in 
immediate need of the active participation of those who, during the occu- 
pation, have acquired a right to represent their fellows through a number 
of activities, whether in the illegal press, as hostages, in the underground 
movement, or in some other capacity. Assuming that we are able precisely 
to measure the importance of each of these groups, we could within a very 
short time assemble a body representative of all of them, which would 
constitute a genuine proportional representation of the Dutch people, and 
which could therefore give the requisite advice and support to the Govern- 
ment in power. 

But in a country like Holland it is not enough to re-establish a central 
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representative authority, for local government plays an important part in 
our public life. Although local elections and even the re-establishment of 
the local councils will be impossible to begin with, aldermen can be 
selected in every locality at once under a simplified procedure and good 
burgomasters can be appointed. If it is remembered that in the course of 
resistance against the occupier the Dutch have been compelled to destroy 
a large number of administrative records, it will not be an unsatisfactory 
position if, within a month or six weeks from the liberation, a national body, 
which need not be inferior in quality to a normal parliament, can begin to 
function, and autonomy and self-government can be exercised in every town 
and every village by a council the representative authority of which is by 
its nature guaranteed. For reasons of security I cannot enter into details; 
what can be stated at this stage, however, is that our plan will function 
independently of the number of victims in our country which the occupier 
may still claim. 


A means to achieve these and other aims is provided by the Dutch Civil 
Affairs Organization, which is run on military lines and which, under the 
responsibility of the ministers concerned, is to undertake these and other 
reconstruction activities as soon as the Netherlands is no longer an imme- 
diate theatre of operations. This body has been entirely organized in 
England. Though its power is extensive, its most striking characteristic is 
that the better it functions the sooner it will become superfluous; there is 
no doubt that the organization will make it a point of honour to establish 
a record in this connection. The organization consists of eleven sec- 
tions, including sections on administration, transport, and the press, and 
as soon as the functioning of any section by the normal civil authority has 
been assured, the relevant section of the Civil Affairs Organization will be 
liquidated. 

For example, the press section of the Civil Affairs Organization will 
support those papers whose attitude towards the occupier resulted in their 
prohibition. It will have to adopt methods of purging in dealing with 
papers that protracted their existence by collaborating with the enemy. 
The carrying out of these measures will require the immediate recruitment 
of underground journalists of the fifty or so illegal papers. In this way 
every section of the organization represents in miniature one aspect of the 
complex of problems to be dealt with. 


Next to the problem of restoring a democratic administration comes the 
vital problem of the purge. This will involve legal action against the com- 
patriots who have acted in a treasonable way or have shown themselves 
unreliable, in other words the Dutch Nazis and Vichy-ites. In considering 
this problem I exclude Germans, for the latter will be considered as part of 
the international problem of war criminals. This is an important problem 
from the point of view of international ethics and justice and, as one of the 
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Allies, Holland can make a contribution towards its solution; a final solution 
and settlement of the matter can only be achieved internationally. It may 
seem surprising that the temporary task of purging traitors of Dutch 
nationality should be treated as though it were as important as long-range 
measures for the restoration of a normal society. To realize the necessity 
for this one must have lived under the occupation. Hatred and horror 
have been caused by compatriots who gave their support to the enemy and 
whose collaboration provided an indispensable prerequisite for the carrying 
out of his nefarious plans. This hatred is greater even than that engendered 
by the unscrupulous actions of the enemy. To act as he did, the enemy 
needed detailed knowledge of local conditions and he could not have ac- 
quired this knowledge without the help of quislings. They provided him 
with lists of hostages. They were prepared to hold offices once occupied 
by honourable citizens. They betrayed those who resisted, rejoiced at the 
destruction of our national and human values. This treason was conducted 
in an atmosphere of personal revenge and in a manner of which only those 
who are, and must be, pariahs could be capable. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that among the emotions aroused by 
liberation, feelings of hatred will surge up, and that there will even be 
massacres. It is the duty of the Government to prevent this because 
popular justice is as a rule not the most accurate and certainly not the most 
desirable form of justice. Such prevention, however, can only be successful 
if the population has the utmost confidence in the returning Government, 
and is satisfied that mass action is not being impeded merely from misplaced 
humanitarian considerations. The Government must guarantee that stern 
justice will be meted out. This is why the Dutch people have already been 
given to understand that the Dutch Government intends to take severe 
measures against all those who attempt to give free rein to revenge. We 
are not going to sully the historic hour of liberation. But it must be clear 
that at that hour inexorable retaliation will visit all those who misconducted 
themselves during the period of occupation. 

Those to be judged fall into two categories: those who have committed 
acts punishable even in normal circumstances, for instance ill-treatment, 
robbery, treason, etc., and those who have acted in a way that would not 
have been regarded as an offence in normal circumstances. 

In the case of the first group, penalties applicable before the war will 
simply be made sharper. Special provision has been made for those be- 
longing to the second group, which includes membership of the quisling 
organization. Before the war membership of the Fascist organization was 
permitted, but the conduct of these members during the war has, as indi- 
cated above, been of such a nature that reprisals have been made inevitable. 
Special courts will be created for this purpose in accordance with a law which 
has been drawn up in London. These courts will consist of three judges— 
a president, who will be a lawyer, assisted by two subsidiary judges, one of 
whom will be selected, so far as possible, from the inhabitants of the locality 
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in which the accused lives, and the other will belong to the same profession 
as the accused. It is deemed that these three men will be able to do justice, 
however stern it may have to be; the president with his legal knowledge, 
the fellow citizen with his knowledge of local circumstances, and the pro- 
fessional colleague who will be aware of the difficulties that occurred during 
the occupation in the performance of the professional duties of the accused. 
For it must not be overlooked that many people merely gave way to inti- 
midation and have shown weakness rather than wickedness. The experts 
will have the difficult task of drawing the line, in each case, between com- 
pulsion and the point where action ceased to be loyally Dutch. Personal 
circumstances, such as family responsibilities, and the need to ensure one’s 
existence, will have to be taken into consideration. These courts, called 
tribunals, will be free to impose severe penalties and to demand the con- 
fiscation of property, but they will have to conform to regular procedure. 
The accused will be allowed all the legal assistance that was available before 
the war in a normal court case. Nor will there be any deprivation of 
freedom, even during the first military period, without the possibility of an 
appeal. Briefly, severe measures will be possible, but at the same time 
every guarantee will be provided to ensure that justice will be done. 


A series of further provisions will be required to deal with a number of 
other equally important problems. What should be the procedure for deal- 
ing with those who were punished during the occupation and deprived of 
their freedom? For those who were deprived of their liberty without the 
sentence of a court, the problem is of a simple nature; they can be liberated 
forthwith. There will be others who have been sentenced on grounds that 
would be normally invalid, while yet others will have been sentenced legi- 
timately. Precise rules will be required to make possible either liberation 
or continued detention in accordance, not with Nazi ideas, but with Dutch 
principles of justice. 

What must be done with the thousands of instructions issued by the 
occupying authorities, sometimes through the Dutch authorities and some- 
times directly by the Germans? On the basis of these instructions legal 
situations have been created and agreements concluded. For instance, new 
regulations regarding leases and rents have been enacted which are not 
incompatible with our own ideas. On the other hand, the Jews have been 
deprived of their property and excluded from society. Those Jews still in 
Holland will rightly put forward their claims. A series of far-reaching 
financial measures and modifications in the levying of taxes has also been 
introduced by the occupier. All this forms a complex situation which is, 
in practice, a mixture of justice and injustice. Complicated provisions under 
civil law will be called for in all these cases; the lawlessness of the period of 
occupation will have to give place to legal security after the liberation. 
Again, there will be the problem of the repatriation of hundreds of thousands 
3 
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of fellow-countrymen carried away to penal servitude in Germany and 
Poland. 

Thus problems are accumulating and it is not surprising that the limited 
means at the disposal of the Netherland Government in London will make 
it possible to cope with them only at the expense of great effort. The 
difficulty is increased by the additional problems that have constantly to 
be taken into consideration. There is, for instance, the harrassing problem 
of organizing the food supply, especially in the West where large towns like 
Amsterdam, Harlem, Leyden, The Hague, Delft, Rotterdam, Schiedam, 
Dordrecht cluster together. The invader has not scrupled to give back to 
the waters important parts of the domain our ancestors once conquered 
from them. For years these regions will be almost useless. There will also 
be conversations with Allied military organizations about the transport of 
food. For it would be a regrettable fact if the large amount of goodwill 
at present enjoyed in the Netherlands by the English-speaking countries, 
which embodies the highest promise for future collaboration, were to be 
damaged as a result of a failure on this important aspect of relief. 


It would be a serious omission if I failed to mention the preparations 
that have to be made for the liberation of the Netherlands East Indies. I 
experienced the short struggle of the May days of 1940 in Holland and I 
remember the profound disappointment which took hold of us when we 
realized that our war was over before we had properly embarked upon it. 
We are not prepared to miss the chance of sharing in the aerial and naval 
struggle in the East. Listening in secret to the London broadcasts we 
followed the struggle for the Indies, and when Java, the heart of our Empire, 
fell, it was for us as if Holland had been occupied for a second time. It is 
a permanent source of irritation for those in occupied territories to be limited 
to the insufficient activities that fall within the scope of an underground 
struggle. But people in Holland are counting upon their chance to come 
out into the open when the time comes. It is self-evident that this too will 
be possible only after extensive preparations. We must raise forces even 
though we have no satisfactory registers. We must find arms, we must work 
out methods for the most effective and briefest training, and for the com- 
pletion of the modest corps of civil administrators who are already being 
trained in Australia. All these affairs claim our fullest attention. 

The problem of our attitude to post-war Germany is one of particular 
difficulty for the Dutch, because we share a long land frontier with her, and, 
before the war, had extensive trade relations with her. I once read that a 
small country cannot afford to be generous but must care for its own pro- 
tection. If against the settled and conscious German conception of a united 
post-war Europe, the Allies can only present vague plans about the forma- 
tion of State-groups, then indeed we must not overlook the fact that whether 
Germany wins or loses, she will yet be the centre of the Europe of the future. 

It is self-evident that ideas like those of General Smuts in his famous 
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speech on this subject! must again and again occur to us even if we formulate 
them somewhat differently. Immediately after the end of the war they 
will have to be presented most seriously to the Dutch people, who will, we 
may be sure, be more than ready to take them into consideration, as far as 
is compatible with the full maintenance of our own identity. We have to 
bear in mind that the democracies have no clear conception of the future 
and that they will have to rely very much upon goodwill if they are to shape 
the future world. 

At the end of the last war we were not satisfied with anything less than 
a worldwide League of Nations. Even now this conception is still alive, 
although much less inspiring. We of the Netherlands, at any rate, are full 
of hope at the mere thought that there will be good grounds for intimate 
collaboration with one country, Belgium.’ It is better, all things considered, 
to have one bird in the hand than two in the bush. 

I would end this short and consequently incomplete survey by expressing 
the hope that our preparatory work here may be of use to those who will 
have to take over the authority in the liberated Netherlands from the hands 
of our Cabinet in London. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. REGINALD DAVIES saw some difficulty in the proposal that one 
member of each of the Courts which were being planned to try compatriot 
quislings should be a member of the profession to which the accused be- 
longed, in view of the fact that in one region there might be twenty, thirty 
or more accused persons all belonging to different professions. 


Mr. J. A. W. BuRGER replied that in describing the Courts he had 
explained that they would be constituted in the manner proposed “‘as far 
as possible.” It was their intention to try to realize this type of Court 
because the situation in Holland would be a peculiar one with no precedent 
to follow. For instance, two men might be tried for the same offence, one 
would be considered guilty, the other would be set free. In the normal 
course both would be considered guilty or innocent but, in the case of war 
crimes circumstances must be taken into account. The Germans had many 
ways of putting pressure on people in occupied territories and before a man 
could be judged guilty or not of collaboration, local conditions and profes- 
sional circumstances must be considered. To do this justly every man 
should be tried by someone who had inside knowledge of the difficulties he 
had to face in his professional life and those peculiar to the region he lived 
in. The President of each Court would be assisted by Vice-Presidents, who 
would be in charge of separate sections. 


Mr. F. W. RaFrety asked whether the system of proportional repre- 
sentation in Holland made for a stronger central Government or otherwise. 
Referring to the lecturer’s remark with regard to the League of Nations, 


1Thoughts on the New World. Address to members of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association at the Houses of Parliament November 25, 1943. Reprinted by The Times, 2d. 

2Monetary Agreement between Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxembourg October 
21, 1943. 
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he asked what alternative there was if it were recognized that neutrality 
was not enough. 


Mr. BurGER replied that there were arguments for and against pro- 
portional representation, but that Holland had adopted the system because 
it satisfied her sense of justice. It was easier to have a strong Government 
without proportional representation, as under that system there was the 
possibility of powerful minorities coming to the fore. 

With regard to the League of Nations, he hoped there would be a League; 
he had wanted to stress the fact that after the last war everybody felt new 
hope and believed that an era of international understanding had arrived. 
But we had had many disappointments and, although we knew there must 
be an organization of that kind, the prospect did not inspire us in the same 
way as before. 


QvuEsTION: In the event of an Allied invasion of Holland, what was the 
extent of damage by flooding likely to be? 


Mr. BurRGER replied that possibly one-third of Holland would be flooded. 
The land near the sea would suffer most because the water would be salt. 
The Dutch had experienced the difficulty of reclaiming land from salt water 
when they drained the area round the Zuyder Zee; it had taken a number 
of years to clean the ground and make it useful for cultivation. The Germans 
had already started flooding from the sea, but there were areas not yet flooded 
where it would be a matter of sweet water. Damage from sweet water 
flooding would take a year or two to repair. If the Germans carried out 
their present plans the most fertile part of the country would be involved. 

















THE CANADIAN SOLDIER AND THE 
STUDY OF CURRENT AFFAIRS’ 


LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN GRACE 


For some years there has been in the United Kingdom a large Canadian 
Army whose experience is not perhaps remote from the experience of British 
armies out of England, for example in India. There, the large British forces 
have to face the problems of morale, of boredom, and of education, problems 
not dissimilar from our own. 

We have in the United Kingdom a varying number of men, many tens 
of thousands, who have been waiting over a period which for many has 
already meant five winters. That is our problem from the educational and 
current affairs point of view; we have had to keep our army in a good state 
of morale through long periods of relative inactivity. 

The study of current affairs is usually associated with Cromwell’s idea 
of wanting a soldier to know what he is fighting for and to love what he 
knows. Iam not going to labour that idea, because I do not think it has 
any particular bearing on the large masses of troops we have to handle 
nowadays. You can tell a small number of men exactly what you are going 
to do; for instance, in an elementary exercise in tactics, you can tell a platoon 
that it is to attack a certain point and what is going to happen when it does 
so. You can tell armies of enthusiasts about something and persuade them 
to love something, but you cannot arouse and maintain an emotional 
interest in a large citizen army over a period of several years. 

The average age of the men in the Canadian Army is somewhere in the 
middle-twenties. Our soldier then is young and is in some respects care- 
free—over 50 per cent of the men had no dependants when they enlisted; 
he is already a professional soldier, for he has three or four years of service 
behind him; he is inexperienced in the ordinary ways of civilian life, for, in 
many cases, he has come straight to the army from school and he has had 
no job or only some unimportant job; he is probably indifferently edu- 
cated—it has been rather a shock to the Canadian Army to find how badly 
educated many of the men are. There are many reasons for this lack of 
education; the remoteness of the places from which some of the men have 
come, the poverty of some districts that have been badly hit by the depres- 
sion, and soon. I believe that the same thing has happened in the British 
Army. Fear must be considered as an element of the soldier’s make-up; 
not the fear that everybody feels who has a reasonable chance of becoming 
a casualty, but an uncertainty that so many young men feel as to what will 
happen to them at the end of the war. Will there be jobs and rehabilitation, 


1Address given at Chatham House on February 15th, 1944. 
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they wonder; they remember what they have heard from their fathers. So 
you have an army, with its lack of experience of civilian life, faulty education 
and comparative youth; all these things make it a ready prey to boredo.n, 
and hence quite inclined to get into mischief for the sake of having something 
to do. 

The soldier, generally speaking, has little access to newspapers; he has 
few opportunities to listen to the wireless; he may not have much idea of 
what is happening—it is a curious fact that the Services are not particularly 
interested in day-to-day news. You may be in a Mess for several days and 
find nobody particularly interested in news from the Fronts, unless there 
happens to be something spectacular in the press. The attitude in the ranks 
is even more negative—especially in periods of garrison duty. 

We feel, therefore, that it is reasonable to try to occupy the minds of 
our men. First, we can help them by supplying them with information 
about their own country, Canada. It is quite unusual to find a man who 
has had an opportunity to see all of it, so we arrange that the men may 
learn about parts of the country that they do not know. For example, the 
other day I inspected a class, busy with Dominion geography; they were 
mainly young men from the eastern seaboard and they were interested in 
the possibilities of mining and fishing in British Columbia. For them the 
facts were not dry as dust, they represented hope and prospects for their 
own future employment. They were attacking that geography lesson as 
something vital to themselves, something they wanted to know. We feel 
too that we must make the men realize that there have been profound 
changes in the political, industrial and social structure of the country they 
left behind them four or five years ago. In my view, no matter what we 
may think about the advisability of discussing Leftist tendencies, the facts 
are there. Young troops in this country for years may be in some respects 
more Leftist than their people in Canada; on the other hand they may 
suspect that Canada is more Leftist than they are. Frank discussion is 
best, and I have reason to know that a frank treatment of those problems 
is not detrimental to discipline. 

When some of us first came to England, we were mightily surprised when 
people made tender enquiries of us about casualties in Indian raids! We can 
afford to laugh about those things, because we know better, and the first 
reaction of our men to people over here who knew so little and asked such 
ridiculous questions was probably to feel superior; then by and by, they 
began to think that perhaps they themselves did not know much about other 
countries. So we set out to teach them something of this kind. Some of 
the men give up their leave to attend university short courses-on English 
culture and tradition; this type of instruction gives us an opening for the 
appreciation of other countries also. 

Just how far can we go? At present we feel it wise to go slowly. We 
can interest the men in Western Europe; they respond to information about 
Italy and the Balkans, for many of them think that they will be touring in 
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those districts sooner or later. They are beginning to show more interest 
in other Empire countries; perhaps they should show more, but that will 
come. It is not reasonable to expect the men to remember much when 
tackling a new subject. Relevant facts are important but lengthy articles 
and many figures tend to leave them uninterested. 

It goes without saying that these ideas are not new in the Canadian 
Army; they were, to a great extent, in the mind of our former Army Com- 
mander, General MacNaughton, who in civilian life was concerned with 
education through the National Research Council of Canada and who is 
vitally interested in all aspects of the subject. Many of our best experi- 
ments can be traced to his influence; he went ahead in the face of great 
opposition from army men in high positions, who feel that a soldier’s busi- 
ness in the army is to fight and not to think. That opposition is gradually 
being overcome. 

We have discussion groups which work in small units, following the 
British Army pattern. It is a characteristic of the present system that 
army officers do not get to know the men well; there are so many transfers 
and drafts that the relationships prevailing in regular regiments cannot be 
developed. The discussion group gives the newly appointed officer an 
opportunity to spend some hours each week talking to his men, who will 
discuss things very freely and frankly with him. It may be argued that a 
young officer, just appointed, may not be very good at leading discussions 
of this kind and we have run into that difficulty, but on the average it is 
quite easy to persuade junior officers to tackle the job and, in general, they 
do it reasonably well. 

In our attempt to keep Canadians in touch with current affairs we have 
used all the practical measures available such as publications and visual 
aids, pictorial tables and wall newspapers. We have been able to draw on 
the services of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs at the War Office for 
material of this character. Our object throughout has been to keep our 
army mentally alive and I think we have succeeded well. When men were 
wanted for Italy, the problem was not to find but to eliminate them, for all 
were anxious to go. 

The majority of men over here now are of British descent with a large 
number of French Canadians. We have many men of foreign descent, but 
they fit into the pattern to a surprising extent. I had an interesting case 
the other day of an officer who was more British Canadian than anything 
you can imagine; I learned subsequently that his grandfather had taken 
the precaution of knocking the ‘‘ski” off his name! That process of assimil- 
ation has gone on in the Canadian Army. There is a tendency among the 
English-speaking Canadians not to know much about French Canadians, 
and even to distrust them. The war has been very useful in mixing 
Canadians together and many of us have had opportunities of getting to 
know French-speaking Canadians that we never had before. I say that 
feelingly, because I personally come from British Columbia, where there 
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is no real contact with French Canadians. But over here I have found 
myself spending five months in a French-Canadian Mess; it has taught me 
a great deal about my fellow citizens that I would never have learned in 
peace-time. This sort of thing has gone on throughout the army, and out 
of it will come a new type of citizen for Canada, perhaps a really Canadian 
citizen who will be able to get away from the provincial and regional loyalties 
of the past; people in England can hardly realize how strong these can be. 
In small countries you have a chance to see and know each other, but we 
have not the same chance, so that the war has been very useful in shaking 
up Canada and bringing us together. 

These are all reasons why the study of current affairs is important in the 
Canadian Army and why we are so anxious to develop that study and seize 
our opportunity in what has been called “the greatest educational experi- 
ment in Canadian history.” 

You may feel that our problems have been specialized and have tended 
to differ from those of other services; that is possible, but after all it is 
John Citizen we are dealing with and I do not suppose that he varies much 
from country to country. 

To sum up: we want current affairs for the soldier whether he likes it or 
not, because we feel that it is good for him and we know quite well that if 
we do not give him something to think about it is likely that the enemy will 
do so. We encourage the study of current affairs because the men like it; 
they want to know what is happening at home; they are tremendously 
interested in industrial development, and they are particularly interested in 
what is going to happen to them when this war is over. I would suggest 
that this last is a very important feature. A good army does not see itself 
being shot to pieces, it does not expect to die—a soldier with sound morale 
expects to survive combat, he expects to go home some day. There may 
be a lot of truth in the idea that the old soldier simply fades away! I can 
assure you that a lot of our lads are counting on fading away back to Canada, 
perhaps next year—though some of us feel doubtful about that—but sooner 


or later the Canadian Army will quietly fade away on its return to civilian 
life. 


Summary of Discussion 


CaptaIn B. S. TOWNROE spoke of the mental aliveness of the Canadian 
soldiers shown by the topical nature of the questions he himself had been 
asked. He asked the lecturer what he thought would be the influence of 
the study of current affairs on international matters after the war, especially 
during the demobilization period. 


COLONEL GRACE said that he thought there would be a tendency after 
the war among demobilized soldiers to take a share in international affairs. 
Figures showed that for one member of the Legion serving in the last war, 
three persons (sons and daughters of Legionnaires) are now serving. It was 
also his personal opinion that the army would support no one particular 
party, but would contribute to a leavening of all parties. 
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THE CounTEss OF LISTOWEL said that she would like to pay a tribute 
to the great courtesy and hospitality shown to lecturers by the Canadian 
Army and the excellent atmosphere this produced. She endorsed Mr. 
Townroe’s tribute to the mental alertness of the audiences, especially of the 
‘detention boys” and wondered whether that quick-wittedness had some- 
thing to do with their being in that place! 


COLONEL LorpD BINGHAM said that the best testimonial to the success 
of Colonel Grace’s work was the bearing and morale of the Canadian Army, 
which had steadily improved in spite of three or four years of waiting. To 
be a success, the study of current affairs must be given prominence and 
forcible direction from above, and there must be a friendly attitude to the 
subject in officers of all ranks. 


COLONEL GRACE stressed the fact that he would be the last to claim a 
100 per cent success. It was no argument against the study of current 
affairs to admit defects in the present system, the unsympathetic attitude 
of some of the senior officers, and soon. The development of the experi- 
ment in.the German Army, and even to a greater extent in the Russian 
Army, had shown what could be done. It could without doubt direct 
thought in the best sense and could be useful for the protection of the State 
by giving to future voters an idea of what was happening in the world. 


CapTAIN HuGH SETON-WATSON disagreed with the statement that sol- 
diers were not interested in what was happening. He himself had found 
that, in spite of papers being few and far between and wireless difficult to 
hear, an extraordinary interest was displayed by the men in day-to-day 
affairs. He had, however, noticed a growing suspicion of newspapers by 
soldiers in the field, due to the fact that war correspondents, in all good faith 
since no one can see the whole of what is going on in a battle, give inaccurate 
impressions of engagements in which men have taken part. 

He felt that frankness of discussion was vital and considered it was the 
greatest mistake to bar any subject within reason, for when a subject was 
not brought out into the open it tended to go underground. 

The men had one great advantage, travel, and getting to know other 
lands and peoples. It was far better to approach things from a practical 
standpoint; for instance, the soldier is more interested in the iniquities of 
French plumbing than in the history of French civilization and this sequence 
has a bearing on the whole matter. We want to spread knowledge among 
the ordinary people and let them travel if we want to avoid a repetition of 
the last war. 


COLONEL GRACE agreed on the last point. He added that he did not 
wish to create a misunderstanding by his reference to lack of interest; he 
agreed that when newspapers arrived from home they were read to pieces, 
particularly when troops had only recently arrived abroad, but that was 
not quite what he had meant. Life in the barrack rooms during a long wait 
was one of dull monotony—perhaps then not one man in ten really read 
the newspapers. There were too many men with no understanding of inter- 
national affairs. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that people should be taught to think, but then 
arose the temptation to teach them what to think. The army was a discip- 
linary hierarchy, and perhaps tended to impose thought. The Army Bureau 
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of Current Affairs (A.B.C.A.) publications were signed, as was right; but 
some army pamphlets were unsigned, and the reader was likely to think this 
represented official policy. Every opinion offered to the Forces should bear 
its author’s name, so that the reader could say “That is what Professor-so- 
and-so has always thought,”’ and form his own conclusions independently. 


CoLoNEL GRACE agreed with Miss White’s last remarks and said that 
it was the policy of the Canadian Army educational authorities to issue 
signed articles. 


Mr. E. H. W. ATKINSON asked whether the scarcity of wireless sets was 
due to difficulties of supply or was it a matter of policy? Was it not desirable 
that there should be good use made of the radio for teaching and the dis- 
cussion of current affairs? 


COLONEL GRACE thought that more use might have been made of the 
radio. In Canada the men had more radios and more programmes and were 
struck by the comparative poverty of radio entertainment in England. 
Another difficulty about wireless was that everyone does not have the same 
tastes—a serious matter in a crowded barracks. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE thought it very important that public 
affairs should be studied by officers and men so that they might be fitted 
for citizenship in a democratic country after the war. All the men and 
women now in the three Services should be ready to take their places in civil 
life and to give to others the benefit of the knowledge they had acquired of 
human nature and the experience they had gained through travel. A good 
many stones were thrown after the last war at middle-aged men who had 
left the young ones to make the sacrifices and remained in public life after 
the war, but when the young ones were demobilized they went back to their 
homes and did not bother about public affairs. Let us this time encourage 
the men who have done the fighting to tackle the problems of peace and 
take a larger share in the government of their country. 

With regard to tendentious subjects, he reminded his listeners of the 
British characteristic of taking the other side, in illustration of which he 
quoted the headmaster of a Public School, who on being asked to arrange 
for a lecture by the Navy League, exclaimed: ‘‘Do you want all my boys 
to become Communists! Have a lecture by a Communist and they will all 
join the Navy League at once.” 


PROFESSOR W. J. RosE asked whether men in discussion groups listened 
as ‘‘men in uniform” or as civilians; also what sort of books might one expect 
to find in the men’s haversacks. 


COLONEL GRACE replied that he found that the “‘uniform’’ tended to 
disappear almost entirely once discussion had begun. In the literal sense 
no soldiers carried many books, they were too bulky; if they could do so he 
believed there would be a high percentage of serious books, judging by the 
fact that serious literature in the libraries was well-thumbed. 

















THE U.S.S.R. AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE: PERMANENT FACTORS’ 


PROFESSOR DAVID MITRANY, Pu.D., D.Sc. 


THE region with which this paper deals forms roughly the stage on 
which has been played the political drama discreetly known to historians 
as the Eastern Question. In simple practical terms it was the question 
as to who should inherit the European possessions of the declining Ottoman 
Empire. In more recent times those possessions had been confined within 
the Balkan peninsula. But for reasons both of geography and of popu- 
lation, the political problems of the Balkans have always been intertwined 
with those of the Danube basin, in some fatal but potent way. The peak 
of Ottoman prowess in Europe, the victory at Mohacs, gave the Habsburgs 
their chance to complete the building of an empire; and the final exit of 
Ottoman power from Europe, in 1918, also saw the collapse of its century- 
old antagonist. 

But the disappearance of the two empires did not settle the political 
life of South-Eastern Europe. The war effort of the Allies in 1914-18 
freed the nations of that region from their former shackles, but the Peace 
Settlement failed to provide them with a new basis on which to live peace- 
fully side by side. Nor did the disappearance of the old empires stop the 
rivalry of the Slav and Germanic groups, which had formed the main 
thread in the modern history of the Danubian basin, as indeed of the whole 
of Eastern Europe. 

Imperial rivalries and dynastic ambitions do not, therefore, suffice to 
explain the history and problems of the Danubian region. That rivalry 
was not only local, on the borders where the two groups touched upon each 
other; if anything it was more intense along the lines of expansion, and 
these were determined by the geographical character of South-Eastern 
Europe. It is there that we may find the main key to our subject. 

On a first view the Balkan peninsula seems as solid a unit as the 
other two peninsulas which depend from the mass of the European conti- 
nent. In fact itis utterly unlike them. The Iberian and Italian peninsulas 
are separated from the continent by a barrier of high mountains, whereas 
the Balkan peninsula is linked to it through the corridor of the Danube. 
At its eastern end the Bosphorus and the Straits, with their narrowest 
widths of only 600 and 1,200 metres, are no more than parts of a submerged 
valley, forming stepping stones to Asia. Moreover, the Balkan peninsula 
is broken up within by rugged mountain ranges and lacks a natural centre 
round which a great State might crystallize. Hence the failure of several 

1Address given at Chatham House on April 11th, 1944. 
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empires to hold it together. Instead, and thirdly, the peninsula is cut by 
broad diverging highways which pass through its very heart. It thus 
forms a region of what has been aptly called “‘lands of the overlap,’”’ con- 
necting Europe with the ancient and fertile parts of the Middle East and 
of Asia. 

The effect of these physical features has been sharpened by the great 
river which dominates the region—the ‘king of European rivers,” as 
Napoleon called it. The Danube is the only great European river which 
runs from west to east; it has less to do with the sea than any other, being 
a continental waterway which links up the basins of a chain of countries 
with each other; and it debouches into two corridors which through the 
Morava valley and Salonika, and the Sofia basin and Stambul, give access 
to the eastern lands and seas. The whole complex thus forms a system of 
contact and passage which has made invasion by alien peoples easy, and 
the fate of even small States uncertain. The great admixture of popu- 
lation and of politics in South-Eastern Europe bears clearly the mark of 
that porous geographical situation. 

It will be seen, therefore, how difficult it must always have been for a 
State, especially for one conscious of imperial power, not to be drawn by 
the political currents that swept through those geographical corridors. 
All the facts of history show that South-Eastern Europe, whether 
approached from the east or from the west, was valued chiefly as the key 
to the lands beyond it; even in the case of modern routes, as, for instance, 
of the famous Berlin-Bagdad line, their main function was to serve as links 
between the continent of Europe and the Aegean and the Middle East. 

The same considerations give us also the key to Russia’s policy towards 
South-Eastern Europe. She herself needed outlets to the warm seas in 
the south, and she could not afford to see the great cross-routes in that 
region in the hands of some other imperial Power. Consider for a moment 
what it has meant to her that in the last war she was cut off in the south 
from contact with her allies, and that the same hard lot has faced her in this 
war; one can then grasp the vital interest she has in the political fate of 
South-Eastern Europe—no matter what régime rules in Moscow. One 
might add that in 1905 the Russian Black Sea fleet was bottled in by the 
same Western policy; and speculate whether Russia’s defeat by Japan has 
not some relevance to Japanese policy and action in the present war. 
Since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when she definitely turned 
her face from Asia to Europe, Russia had become, therefore, a competitor 
with Austria in the liquidation of the Turkish Empire. Moreover, while 
kinship and imperial tradition were ever pulling Austria towards the 
Germanic lands of the west, Russia was connected with most of her Dan- 
ubian neighbours by racial or religious bonds, and so was easily drawn into 
their struggles during the period of emancipation. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, throughout the past century and more, 
Russian policy towards South-Eastern Europe has consisted of two main 
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strands—one positive and one negative. The positive strand was her own 
need of outlets to the open seas; hence the perennial temptation to acquire 
control of the Straits—to which Constantinople with Sta. Sophia, as the 
expression of the old centre of eastern Christendom, added a mystical 
element of great attraction to the Russian temperament. The negative 
strand was her anxiety to prevent any unfriendly or strong political Power 
from establishing itself athwart the historical highways of South-Eastern 
Europe—an attitude not unlike that which England has always taken in 
regard to the Low Countries and the French Channel ports. But though 
she was repeatedly and successfully at war with Turkey and thereby played 
a strong part in the liberation of the nations of South-Eastern Europe, it is 
important to note that, whatever the opportunities, she did not try to add 
those parts to her empire. The one exception was Bessarabia, on which 
she laid hands in 1812 so as to control the mouths of the Danube. For 
the rest she only sought in those new countries influence as a protector; 
and while Tsars could not be expected to take the role of protector lightly, 
still, they did encourage national independence and only sought to retain 
there a greater influence than that of other Powers. It looks as if in both 
respects Russian policy may remain true to that tradition after this war also. 


Perhaps these circumstances help to explain another trait of Russian 
policy, and one of which we have had some experience in recent years, 
Geography and population, as I have suggested, defined Russian policy 
fairly clearly towards South-Eastern Europe, unlike the Habsburg Empire, 
which had some of the Southern Slavs and some of the Roumanians within 
its borders, and so in self-protection was often driven to interfere with the 
independence movements of those peoples outside her borders. Nor has 
Russia had any marked interest in economic expansion southwards: and 
in the light of what I have said before of the significance of the region as a 
route of passage, it is important to note that the Germanic Drang only 
became aggressive with the growth of Germany’s economic power and 
ambitions. It was in the latter part of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries that Germany developed her methods of ‘‘peace- 
ful penetration’ and her Berlin-Bagdad ideas; and when she did so, she 
came into conflict less with Russian than with British policy. The fact 
that Russia’s interests in South-Eastern Europe are, so to speak, largely 
negative suggests one of the reasons which has made Russian-German 
collaboration possible, if some other Power tries to hem Russia in from the 
south. 

That has been indeed the main trend of Western policy in those parts 
until quite recently, to ‘‘seal’’ Russia’s possible exits to the open seas. 
And that led the Western Powers, with some historical perversity, to 
hamper the movement for liberation of the Balkan peoples, though that 
movement was inspired by ideas which had been bred and practised in the 
West—by the ideas of nationality, of self-government, of constitutional 
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government. .Throughout a long period the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire was a cardinal point of British policy. That was 
a period, though not very distant, when ideas of strategy and of balance of 
power permeated the policy of the several empires; but whatever the 
explanation, their effect in South-Eastern Europe was time and again to 
shut the region in. 

After the Crimean War the victorious Powers took southern Bessarabia 
away from Russia and restored it to Roumania, and then set up at the 
mouths of the Danube an international régime, which worked extremely 
well. But nothing was done to open up in a similar way the Straits on 
which the Danubian countries, and Russia especially, depended. When 
in 1877-78 Turkey was once more severely defeated by Russia, the Western 
Powers forced a review of the Peace Treaty they had concluded at San 
Stefano; and at the Congress of Berlin, where Disraeli played the leading 
role, they whittled it down so as to bolster up again the tottering Empire of 
the Sultans. Once again after the Balkan Wars of 1911-12 the Powers 
took control of the settlement, and while they could not do much for 
Turkey, they still restricted the Balkan outlets by creating, at the wish of 
Austria, an independent Albania under a German prince, so as to keep the 
Serbs from the Adriatic. The supreme opportunity came in 1919. Russia 
was not in a position to press a claim to Constantinople, and the Turks 
themselves gave up the city as a capital, so that the Straits no longer cut 
through the heart of their Empire but were left as a kind of marginal canal. 
Nothing seemed to stand in the way of a genuine international solution. 
But the victorious Powers merely imposed a certain demilitarized zone 
along the Bosphorus and the Straits, which England, France, Italy and 
Japan were to protect; and even that was given up at the Montreux Con- 
ference in 1936 and Turkey was restored in full control, with Russia herself, 
it is true, reluctantly assenting to the new arrangement, but only because 
she disliked the other more. 

The peculiar control set up in 1919 at the Straits, which brought in 
Japan but ignored Russia, can only be explained by the fact that another 
strong ingredient had entered into Western attitude—the bitter dislike 
and fear of Bolshevism. Political antipathy, it is true, had never been 
wholly absent from the policy towards Russia even in the past—though in 
the past she was disliked for being so much more to the Right than the 
West, and now for being so much farther to the left. On its side, Tsarist 
policy, while helping the Balkan peoples to gain independence, was too 
much concerned with keeping down revolution at home not to be anxious 
to check it also in neighbouring countries. It encouraged the landed ruling 
groups in the new States, and sought to keep an influence at their courts. 
Western opinion sympathized rather with the revolutionary movements, 
but Western policy prevented them from having free play. It was only 
after 1917-19 that this ideological factor came to dominate, more than 
any other, relations with Russia and within the Danubian region. Nor 
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was this unnatural. For it was no longer a matter of local revolts or of 
distant sympathy with some revolutionary idea. The Soviets had not 
only brought revolution to Russia but, like the French, had proclaimed 
that they would carry it to the world; and so the world retorted by setting 
about the Russian revolution. The effect on the neighbouring countries 
has been truly devastating. One need hardly mention the direct inter- 
vention of Great Britain in the south and in the north, which proved as 
futile as it had been rash. What was much more real and pervasive was 
the so-called ‘‘barbed-wire’’ policy, inaugurated in Paris, which deliberately 
sought to turn the border countries into a rampart against their powerful 
and dynamic neighbour. 

Unhappily the effects of that policy are still active today. They can 
be traced in almost everything that has happened between the wars or is 
happening now in that region. The case of Poland has been much and 
painfully before our eyes of late. The country in South-Eastern Europe — 
which stood most in need of Russian goodwill was Roumania, and in 
informal discussions in 1921 and again in 1924, when the Soviets were still 
in need of friends, she could have had a generous settlement; but the 
opportunity was lost because of the bitter opposition of the Court, and 
disapproval from London and especially from Paris. Relations gradually 
improved later through the efforts of Roumania’s able foreign minister, 
the late M. Titulescu, but he was dropped in 1936 through a political 
manceuvre on that very issue, this time partly under pressure from Berlin. 
Perhaps the most characteristic case is that of Yugoslavia, a Slav country, 
which owed her independence in no small measure to Russia, whose life is 
steeped in Russian culture, and which refused to have any relations with 
the Soviets till 1940. 

The Group which in the inter-war period tried to stabilize the political 
life of the Danubian region was the Little Entente. It is not too much to 
say that its purpose was largely defeated by the Russian issue. From the 
very first Czechoslovakia stood for friendly relations with Soviet Russia, 
while Roumania and Yugoslavia kept aloof. The matter became urgent 
after the rise of Hitler and the weakening of the League of Nations. In 
September 1934 the permanent council of the Little Entente approved the 
principle of an eastern pact of mutual security with Russia, but Poland 
refused to join and in the end Czechoslovakia alone entered into such a pact, 
in 1935. Indeed, in 1936 even the proposal that the three countries forming 
the Little Entente should enter into treaties of mutual assistance among 
themselves could not be carried out, and for the same reason. That the 
Russian issue is bound to dominate relations in Eastern Europe was made 
plain again by the failure of the attempt, made in London between 1941 
and 1943, to work out some federal agreement between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. No union is possible in Eastern Europe unless aid until there 
is unity on relations with Russia. 
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Neither unity nor political co-operation was possible in the conditions 
inflicted upon Eastern Europe by the West after 1919. The barbed-wire 
policy left its barbs in the life of the very peoples who were meant to apply 
it. How inseparable Russian influence is from the life of Eastern Europe 
was even more evident in the social problems of those countries. Russian 
thought and action exercised a deep influence on the neighbouring peoples 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century and up to 1914, even on non- 
Slav peoples like the Roumanians. But what historians fail to point out 
is that it was the influence not of official Russia but of her revolutionary 
movement, above all of the agrarian populist movement of the narodniki. 
Every revolutionary outbreak in Russia, like that of 1905, caused sympa- 
thetic reverberations throughout the eastern peasant belt; and that phe- 
nomenon was all the more significant because the industrial West, and 
Western socialists most of all, showed little understanding for the social 
problem that lay under the political unrest. The 1917 revolution, there- 
fore, had a historical meaning in that peasant belt which was tremendous 
in its sweep and repercussions. Its effect was nothing less than to complete 
at long last in the East the demolition of feudalism which the French 
Revolution had begun in the West. The significance of this was almost 
lost upon the West, whose economists merely calculated the possible loss 
in the export of wheat. But it was not lost upon the eastern countries. 
All of them, with the exception of Hungary, hastened to carry through 
sweeping land reforms which in general, if with local variations, almost 
overnight changed a region of latifundia into one of peasant proprietors; 
and that with little or no compensation to the former owners. There 
was in that spontaneous legislative ignition a telling proof of the social 
oneness of Eastern Europe. One could say indeed that the effects of the 
Soviet revolution might have spread farther if it had not gone so far. 
Russia’s collectivized agriculture and land are no longer applicable, nor 
have the ideas and means at work in Russia the same influence among her 
neighbours as before. Unless the constitutional changes recently an- 
nounced are to be followed, therefore, with some similar relaxation of 
control over land and farming, Russia would seem to have lost thereby a 
direct and powerful point of contact with the neighbouring peasantries. 


But that is not the whole story. The barbed-wire policy has recoiled 
also on the social problem in a way which has again weighted the scales 
in favour of Russian influence. Just as every régime has its particular 
policy, so each policy breeds its peculiar régime. The barbed-wire policy 
and all that it implied fostered, even if unwittingly, semi-autocratic régimes 
in a region which is passing through a deep social transition. It led to 
the use of the meagre national resources, as of foreign help, for economic- 
military instead of for economic-social developments; and such an artificial 
trend needed ‘“‘strong’’ Governments rather than popular Governments. 
After 1918 the land had to be given to the peasants, but thereafter the 
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peasant farmers were neglected or depressed economically; and while the 
peasants were also flattered by the grant of universal suffrage, their parties 
were everywhere tricked out of power and their leaders murdered or 
imprisoned or ostracized. And the significant point is that these peasant 
leaders, though inevitably anti-Communist in outlook, all stood for friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia. In Eastern Europe the social problem is 
not only a matter of land ownership; except in Hungary, that side of it is 
indeed largely solved; but wholly unsolved is the issue of the rights and 
status of the peasant masses. They have been in a state of endemic revolt 
against the incompetence and corruption and abuses of the small ruling 
groups; and these are precisely the dragons which the Red Knight is 
reputed to have slain across the border. That is why, even among those 
people in South-Eastern Europe who are on the side of the United Nations, 
unity of resistance to the Nazi invader cannot cover up the deep division 
on internal issues. And that is why as long as such conditions last, the 
social factor is bound to play a great part in local relations. During the 
nineteenth century the Balkan peoples looked to the Tsars for help against 
alien domination; they may come to look now to Soviet Russia for help 
against native domination. And they may see no other choice if the 
West, which obstructed the first trend in the name of the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, were now to obstruct the second in the name of the 
integrity of dynastic succession or of the maintenance of “‘order’”’ by small 
privileged groups. 


To sum up: 

(1) Russia’s general interests in South-Eastern Europe have been 
twofold and remain essentially the same: outlets and security. No power 
of her weight and dynamic strength could indefinitely be denied that 
strategic freedom of access to the open seas which Great Britain deems 
essential for herself at Gibraltar and Suez, and which the United States 
claims at Panama. The long outstanding question of outlets must be 
solved by international wisdom or it will be solved by national force. 

(2) Security in that region is for Russia chiefly a matter of the kinds 
of régime which rule on her borders, of their being friendly enough and free 
enough not to become the tools of outside interests or schemes. Clearly, 
Russia cannot be afraid of those countries; she can only fear their use by 
others against her. 

(3) The nature of these régimes will depend largely on the social 
revolution of the region, and on the part we play in helping it along. Russia 
cannot do much for it economically, therefore in this respect the part of the 
West will be so much the greater; it ali depends on how we use it. Nothing 
we could do can alter the fact of Russia’s predominant influence; indirectly, 
as we have seen, her presence and her policy dominated the region even 
when she was in eclipse during the first Soviet period. But her present 
influence goes beyond that. As long as the historical issues in South- 
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Eastern Europe were those of national self-government, the diplomatic 
political centre of gravity lay in the West. Now that the issues are more 
those of social self-government, the social-political centre of gravity would 
seem to lie in the East. 

It is always a difficult and delicate situation when a number of small or 
weak countries live in the shadow of one so much bigger than they are. 
It creates problems for both sides. That is very evident in the Western 
Hemisphere. The small are bound to be rather wary, the big is apt to be 
somewhat impatient; and nothing disturbs more insidiously that delicate 
balance of confidence than the intrusion of extraneous politics. The same 
is wholly and fundamentally true of Russia and South-Eastern Europe. 
Therefore I am not indulging in mere paradox if I conclude this summary 
by suggesting that, in the light of past history and of coming problems, 
the key to Soviet Russia’s relations with South-Eastern Europe lies in the 
policy of the West. 

Such is the situation of South-Eastern Europe, and such are its prob- 
lems, that neither political security nor social security could be achieved 
within local limits and with local means alone. Like Belgium, the region 
has been often in history a battlefield on which outside political interests 
or ambitions have clashed. Hence South-Eastern Europe cannot be at 
peace unless the West and Russia have a common policy; if there is no 
such accord, Russian policy will of necessity be more assertive there. 
Moreover, that unity cannot stay merely on a diplomatic plane. South- 
Eastern Europe is passing through a deep social transformation; Western 
economic and social action will in future either be guided by the claim of 
those peoples to social improvement, or Soviet Russia cannot help increasing 
her influence among the depressed peasant masses and the younger intelli- 
gentsia. In brief, the alternatives are these: South-Eastern Europe can do 
little for itself if it remains a border region between contending forces East 
and West. Nor can the West do much for the peace and prosperity of 
the region if it tries to leave Russia out of account. One might indeed 
say, and quite truly, that the way in which the West can help South- 
Eastern Europe best is indirectly, by working together with Russia. That 
is the only road even for those who might deem it necessary to “‘protect”’ 
South-Eastern Europe against Russia. 





Summary of Discussion 


Mr. HAROLD GoapD raised the question of Russia’s policy towards the 
agrarian set-up of the Balkans. There was no stronger opponent of 
Communism than the peasant proprietor, and the whole of Eastern Europe 
tended to become more and more a region of small peasant proprietors. 
Most of the States in the South-East were afraid of Russia, and many had 
clung to the Nazi set-up because of this. He thought it also explained 
the present attitude of many towards Tito, for he represented much more 
the Communist attitude. 
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PROFESSOR MITRANY said that peasant land ownership as against 
collectivization was only one side and one part of the problem. The 
peasant was conservative only in regard to land ownership, but in social 
and economic and political respects he was very radical indeed. There 
was a strong anti-capitalistic trend among them. Much closer co-operation 
was possible between those peasant groups and Soviet Russia than with 
Great Britain, unless our economic and social policy were to be different 
from what it has been in the past. In the past we had encouraged and 
financed artificial economic trends which kept small ruling groups in power 
to the detriment of social improvement, and if such a policy were continued, 
that might drive the peasant masses toward Soviet Russia. His own 
experience was that it was not the poorest peasants who were thinking of 
Russia, great though their need was, but the most intelligent and keen- 
minded, e.g., some of the peasant groups he had met in Transylvania, who 
were looking to Russia as a country where the people had come into their 
own. 


Miss NEstTI SANDERS asked what were the lecturer’s views on so-called 
“Central Union.’”’ A good deal had been heard recently about this sug- 
gested confederation of smaller States stretching from the Baltic in the 
north to the Adriatic and Aegean in the south; it would form a buffer zone 
between Russia and Germany, and might serve several useful purposes. 
The idea of this federation had apparently been disapproved of and frus- 
trated by Russian action. What were Russia’s reasons for this? 


PROFESSOR MITRANY replied that he believed the idea of a zone of this 
kind was impracticable, first because the peoples of the zone were not 
sufficiently united to join in such a close union, and secondly because it was 
true that Russia objected to the idea. She objected because she was afraid 
that the policy might again lead in the direction of a ‘‘barbed-wire”’ policy 
or ‘“‘cordon sanitaire,’ such as was tried after the last war. He wished 
people would put the idea of a buffer zone out of their heads, because such 
talk was not doing any good. The region was not ripe for this kind of 
union, and the last thing we should think of was the creation of a buffer 
zone between East and West. A buffer region would result in a battle 
region; what was wanted was a bridge for continuous contact, and that 
meant a joint policy between the West and Russia, politically and socially. 


Dr. H. Koepp_er said that the lecturer had stressed the need for 
co-operation between Great Britain and Russia, and had pointed out that 
unless Great Britain’s economic policy were altered such co-operation was 
unlikely to come about and that a new German economic penetration might 
ensue. In the light of these facts he asked what the lecturer thought 
British policy should be. 


PROFESSOR MITRANY replied that Great Britain must co-operate with 
Russia on a policy of satisfying the needs and aspirations of the South- 
Eastern European peasant States. If Great Britain did nothing or did 
the wrong thing, then he agreed that the way to German economic pene- 
tration in the Balkans might be opened up, and possibly also the way to 
Russian-German collaboration. Professor Mitrany added that, if he were 
to formulate a summary programme in a few words, he would say that the 
first requirement was substantial reduction in the political and military 
overheads which were far in excess of what these countries could bear— 
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and that involved international political co-operation. Even so the 
countries would not themselves be able for quite a while to raise the capital 
necessary for developments of any size; therefore he hoped to see capital 
advances on some lend-lease basis, but under joint technical supervision 
of the use to which the money was put, so that in every plan of recon- 
struction the social end might be kept in mind—and that meant inter- 
national economic co-operation: That would solve at least in part the 
question of how these countries could pay for necessary imports; and his 
answer to the special point put by the last speaker was that, if their 
agriculture was organized to produce the protective foods for which their 

present economy was well suited, and their industry was developed 
’ mainly on the basis of their agricultural foundation (food processing, 
plastics, industrial alcohol, etc.), then there would be a wide market 
for these products in Central and Western Europe, in the Middle East, 
etc. Above all, the region could itself absorb for many years huge 
additional quantities of its products, if the peoples were not forced to spend 
a large part of their income on political and military overheads or on interest 
in repayment of foreign loans, 


QUESTION: Was a collective solution of the agrarian question in 
South-East Europe possible? 


PROFESSOR MITRANY doubted it on the grounds that in Eastern Europe 
the agrarian problem was first and foremost a question of population. In 
Russia collectivization had worked because the new Soviet Russia had 
set out, and was able, to develop a huge urbanized industry and, by drawing 
on the land for industrial labour had been able to adjust the labour market. 
But in the smaller States, where there was not and could not be the same 
demand for industrial workers, this could not be done. The problem was 


not how to get many people off the land, but how to get a living from the 
land for the largest possible number. 


QUESTION: Since Yugoslavia had considerable mineral resources, 


Roumania oil and minerals, and so on, was the lecturer opposed to the 
expansion of industry in these regions? 


PROFESSOR MITRANY replied that he was not opposed to anything; 
he had no particular interest or policy, but suggested that South-Eastern 
Europe presented a problem of a special character—an area of peasant 
population with periods of seasonal underemployment. He thought that 
industrialization of a different type might offer a solution—small scattered 
industries which could utilize the resources of the agriculture. He re- 
peated that the agrarian and the industrial problems would have to be 
approached from the social point of view. We, in the West, had been able 
in the past to afford to regard our problem from the economic point of 
view because we had had the world to play in, but now we, too, were 
thrown back on the social view—security not productivity. Moreover, 
there would only be a limited amount of capital for development after the 
war. Surplus rural populations could not be dealt with on such a scale 
by emigration but rather by developing such enterprises as already existed 
in some places in the Balkans; numbers of small industries run with a small 
nucleus of labour in the summer, when the land demands the maximum 
work, and employing large numbers during the slack winter periods. 

















OBSERVATIONS ON A POST-WAR 
SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA’ 


SIR JOSIAH CROSBY, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. 


WHEN referring to South-East Asia I have in mind the following 
countries: Burma, Malaya, Siam, the Netherlands East Indies and 
French Indo-China. In considering the application of any post-war 
settlement to the above territories I assume the following premises: 

(a) The chief objects to be kept in view by the United Nations, apart 
from considerations cf general international security, must be the 
welfare of the respective indigenous populations in the immediate 
present, and the satisfaction of their legitimate political aspirations 
within a reasonable measure of time. 

(b) Any post-war settlement must be based upon the Atlantic Charter, 
and in particular upon the provisions that no territorial changes 
shall be effected unless in accordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, and that all States, whether victor 
or vanquished, shall have access on equal terms to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

(c) The major Powers among the United Nations will make themselves 

responsible for the maintenance of peace and international order 
in the Pacific region, and it will be one of their duties to see to it 
that equal opportunity is afforded to all countries to have access 
to the natural resources of each and every one of the territories of 
South-East Asia. 
Within the general framework created by the three foregoing 
premises, the United Nations will agree to some suitable temporary 
form of tutelage or mandate being established over the countries 
mentioned, pending the achievement by them of autonomous 
government as soon as they have acquired sufficient training and 
experience to fit them for the exercise of it. 

For some people the last premise may perhaps raise a contentious issue. 
The question may be asked: ‘‘Why not give these peoples autonomy, if 
not here and now, then at any rate as soon as the war is over?” To this I 
would reply: ‘Because they are not yet ready for it’’; and I would support 
my statement by quoting the apposite and highly instructive example of 
Siam. Although, unlike other South-East Asiatic countries, Siam has 
never lost her status as an independent nation, she had, nevertheless, up to 
a very recent date submitted voluntarily to a measure of Western control 


(d 
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in the shape of foreign advisers, whom she engaged to assist in the conduct 


1Address given at Chatham House on June Ist, 1943. 
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of some of the most important departments of her Administration. Her 
unfettered liberty of action was also subject to certain restrictions imposed 
upon her by the treaties which she had concluded with the principal foreign 
Powers, more particularly in the matters of trade and of extraterritoriality. 
Of late years, however, a growing feeling of nationalism among the Siamese 
has led them to desist from the engagement of fresh Western advisers in 
replacement of those who have left their service, and at the same time to 
consult those who still remained with them upon issues of relatively minor 
importance only. Simultaneously with this tendency to dispense with 
foreign advice, Siam was able in 1937 to negotiate new treaties with virtually 
all the Powers concerned on a basis of full reciprocity, whereby she acquired 
complete tariff autonomy, the right to establish Government monopolies 
and liberation from the last remaining shackles of the extraterritorial 
system. In other words, only five years ago Siam attained to that full 
degree of autonomy for which most of the neighbouring countries in the 
South-East corner of Asia, equally with herself, had been agitating for so 
long. 

The result has been definitely discouraging. No sooner had the Siamese 
Government acquired untrammelled freedom in the matter of trade and 
monopolies than it became involved in an unseemly dispute with the two 
companies—one British and one American—which had hitherto supplied 
the country with oil and which felt compelled in consequence of this quarrel 
to retire from direct business altogether. Whatever may have been the 
merits in the dispute (and the right of the Siamese Government to regulate 
the sale of petroleum and petroleum products was never denied), it is 
unquestionable that the conduct of the negotiations with the companies 
by the responsible authorities was disingenuous in the extreme. No less 
unsatisfactory has been the showing made since 1937 by the Siamese courts 
of law, in which, despite the promulgation of up-to-date legal codes, the 
standard of justice set by the bench has been observed to deteriorate 
notably with the withdrawal of foreign legal advisers from the tribunals 
and with the abolition of the right of foreign consuls to evoke from the 
Siamese courts, into their own, cases in which one of their nationals was in 
the position of defendant or accused and in which there might be ground 
for fearing that manifest injustice was likely to be inflicted. It is common 
knowledge in Siam today that the courts are now less independent than 
before and that they are more amenable to intimations, amounting in 
effect to orders, from the executive authorities as to the nature of the 
judgments which they should deliver. They are also less efficient than 
they were, and I can cite one case which is known to me and in which a 
preposterously heavy fine was imposed by a provincial tribunal upon a 
foreign mining company for the commission of a purely technical offence 
against the mining law. 

Nor is this all. The absence of foreign advice, and more particularly 
the abandonment by the Siamese Government of the former beneficial 
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practice of employing an American Adviser for Foreign Affairs, has been 
accompanied by a steadily growing tendency on the part of the military 
faction in the Cabinet, and outside it, to favour the ideals and to adopt the 
practices of the Axis Powers. This has had among its consequences the 
eclipse of the liberal elements in the Government, the turning into a travesty 
of the democratic Constitution set up after the revolution of June 1932 
and, finally, the association of Siam as a partner with Japan in the present 
war. Decidedly, the attainment by Siam of complete autonomy, as 
signalized by her signature of fresh treaties with the foreign Powers in 
1937, cannot be held to have justified itself in practice and the example 
furnished by her in this regard may be considered typical. Arguing by 
analogy, I do not think it unfair to conclude that the peoples of the other 
countries of South-East Asia, whose political education is even less advanced 
than that of the Siamese, are no less unfitted for the exercise of completely 
autonomous government, and I believe that those impartial foreign observ- 
ers who are most familiar with conditions in the part of the world which 
we are discussing will share with me in this opinion. 

Assuming, then, that some form of political tutelage will be required 
for a period throughout South-East Asia after the war, the question arises 
as to what form it should take. Two suggestions have, I understand, 
been made recently. One is that all the territories of South-East Asia 
should be grouped into a confederation under the aegis of a single member 
of the United Nations, Holland being the country selected preferably for 
this purpose. I do not consider such an idea to be practicable. The job 
would be too big for any one Power; the area covered is so vast, the peoples 
concerned differ from one another so widely in race, in language, in religion 
and in culture, that any confederation of the kind described would be most 
difficult to operate. Furthermore, since there is no one Power, whether it 
be Holland or another, with previous experience of governing all the regions 
affected, it follows that a single mandatory, if appointed, would have 
to take over responsibiiity for territories with which it was unacquainted, 
with the inevitable result that the rate of progress would be slowed down 
and the difficulty of ensuring good government unduly increased. Equally 
unpractical in my view is the second suggestion put forward, which is that 
the United Nations should assume collective responsibility for the welfare 
of the peoples of South-East Asia. There is a very obvious danger here of 
a mandate falling between many stools and I cannot believe that such a 
condominium would prove successful. If it comes to that, has any condo- 
minium—on a large scale, at least—ever worked successfully? I would 
submit that the best, the common-sense, plan will be to go on treating each 
of the territories affected as a separate entity, and to appoint in each 
instance a single one among the Allied Powers as the mandatory or tutelary 
authority. In the case of Burma and Malaya that Power will manifestly 
and appropriately be Great Britain, which has performed the function of 
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guardian hitherto, while Holland is the Power plainly indicated in the case 
of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Of Burma I have no first-hand knowledge and am not qualified to say 
much. I would point out, however, that, notwithstanding the political 
tie with India which has only lately been severed, Burma belongs definitely 
to the group of South-East Asiatic countries, both geographically and by 
considerations of religion, culture and past history. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that Burma lies on the frontier of India and that it is a 
very short flight by air from Rangoon to Calcutta, so that her military 
significance for that country is very great and the Government of India 
would doubtless for that reason be consulted in regard to her future. For 
the rest, the Burmese people have received from the British Government 
an assurance that their political future shall not be prejudiced by their 
dissociation from the Indian Empire, and it would remain for that assurance 
to be interpreted and implemented in the light of the premises I have 
already postulated. 

As regards Malaya, the task of educating the local population for the 
ultimate exercise of autonomy will doubtless be prosecuted with increasing 
zeal when the war is ended, but the problem is here complicated by the 
fact that the Malays are still quite undeveloped politically, and by the 
further circumstance that very large numbers of Chinese and Indians are 
domiciled in Malaya, and more especially in the Straits Settlements, the 
Malays themselves amounting to less than one-half of the total population. 

With respect to the Netherlands East Indies, where the admirable 
administrative and educational work performed by the Dutch deserves 
the highest praise, the immediate post-war situation will in my opinion 
be met adequately if the Netherlands Government carries out its declared 
intention of treating Holland, the Netherlands East Indies and the Dutch 
West Indies as three constituent and equal parts of one Empire. 

I recognize that I may lay myself open to the accusation of being 
unimaginative, and unresponsive to the needs of the rapidly changing 
times in which we live, by thus advocating the restoration after the war of 
what may seem to be no more than a return to the status quo ante bellum 
in Burma, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. But I would remind 
possible critics that I have previously postulated two things; one is that the 
achievement of autonomy by the local population is to be the goal kept 
consistently in view by the mandatory authority, and the other is that 
arrangements regarding access to raw materials will be made in conformity 
with the terms of the Atlantic Charter. . Moreover, as I have said, it 
appears to me to be no more than commonsense that the old and experi- 
enced instructors should be left in charge to complete the administrative 
and political education of the peoples previously under their care. It can 
be admitted, however, that the altered times call for a speeding up of this 
process of education and, on the analogy of American policy in the Philip- 
pines, a time limit might be set in advance for the acquirement of full 
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autonomy or of specified stages on the road towards it. By this means we 
should ourselves inspire a confidence in the sincerity of our intentions 
which has been regrettably, if undeservedly, lacking in certain quarters 
up to now. 

I should like to explain here that in advocating a continued British 
mandate for Burma and Malaya, I am using the word ‘‘mandate” in a 
loose. sense and that I am not suggesting that either of those countries 
should cease to form a component part of the British Empire. I am 
envisaging the gradual acquirement by them of autonomy within the 
framework of the Empire, their ultimate association on equal terms, in 
short, with the other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Another point which I should like to make clear is that, when referring 
to Great Britain or the British Government in connection with South-East 
Asia, I include the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand. Need- 
less to say, those two Dominions have a particular claim to be consulted 
on post-war arrangements anywhere within the Pacific zone. 

French Indo-China consists today of five main administrative divisions: 
Annam (with an Emperor whose Court is at Hué); Tonkin, which theo- 
retically forms part of the Annamese Empire; Cochin-China, which is a 
colony of France but the people of which are of Annamite race; Cambodia, 
with a King established at Pnompenh and a people of a different race 
speaking a language of their own; and the province called by the French 
“Le Laos,” which is inhabited by people of Thai stock who are racially and 
linguistically akin to the Siamese. On the assumption that these terri- 
tories are all! of them to be brought along the road leading to autonomous 
government, I suggest that they should be regrouped into three divisions: 
an Empire of Annam in process of revival and including not only the present 
Annam proper, but Tonkin and Cochin-China as well; a Kingdom of 
Cambodia, equally in process of revival for Cambodia is a country that 
has managed to retain its identity throughout the centuries in spite of 
coercion exercised upon it alternatively by Annam and by Siam; and some 
special régime would have to be devised to meet the peculiar case of the 
Laos Province, into the history of which I cannot enter here. The question 
whether France should continue to be the tutelary authority over these 
territories is a matter of high international politics which I will not set out 
to debate. On the principle that the old and tried instructor is likely to be 
the one best qualified for employment in the future, however, and if the 
interests of the native population are to be the first consideration, I would 
give it as my opinion that it will be of advantage for the United Nations to 
leave France in charge of her present Empire in South-East Asia. The 
France which we look forward to seeing emerge from the war is certain, 
indeed, to press strongly for this being done. 

The case of Siam is exceptional in that she alone among the countries 
of South-East Asia is at the same time an independent State and an enemy 
of Great Britain and the United States, upon whom she has formally de- 
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clared war. When the terms of peace are dictated, she will thus of necessity 
be liable to punishment, though, if the provisions of the Atlantic Charter 
are observed, her sovereign status and her territorial integrity will remain 
unimpaired. A consideration of the nature of the sanctions (military, 
financial and otherwise) to be imposed upon Siam when the time comes 
would lead me into a premature discussion of details which I wish to avoid. 
But, both on merits and as a measure of precaution, the establishment of 
some form of tutelage over Siam for a period following upon the termination 
of the war is even now sufficiently indicated. If the sovereign status of the 
country is not to be infringed, the obvious course will in my view lie in a 
return to the system of foreign advisers, with which the Siamese are already 
familiar and which has achieved reasonably satisfactory results hitherto. 
The advisers would be chosen by the United Nations and, in order to 
ensure that their counsel on matters of importance was not disregarded by 
the Siamese Government, it would be necessary that one of the United 
Nations should support them in the background, as a quasi-tutelary 
authority, pressure from whom could be forthcoming when required to 
ensure that their recommendations were carried out. The selection of 
such a quasi-tutelary Power, and the exact method of bringing pressure 
to bear when needed, belong to those questions of detail upon which I 
prefer not to enlarge. The declaration of war upon Great Britain and 
the United States by their Government was by no means popular with 
the Siamese in general, who have never liked the Japanese and who have 
now come to detest them on account of the unscrupulous manner in which 
the country is being exploited for Japanese ends. The elimination of 
Japan from the Siamese scene at the hands of the United Nations, accom- 
panied as it would be by that of the military faction responsible for the 
Japanese alliance, could not fail to be welcomed by the Siamese liberals, 
who have for some time been in complete political eclipse and who are 
likely to co-operate willingly in any reasonable measures adopted by the 
Allied Powers to restore national affairs to a healthier condition. 


So much for the broad outlines of a post-war settlement in the south- 
east of Asia. But no discussion of the subject would be complete without 
consideration of the claims which are being advanced in different quarters, 
by no means entirely Chinese, in vindication of the alleged right of China 
to assume a preponderant role in that part of the world when the war is 
over, or at any rate in so far as the future of Siam and of French Indo- 
China is concerned. 

While I share to the full the general admiration for the great qualities 
of the Chinese people and for the magnificent effort which they are putting 
forth in their struggle with Japan, I am astonished by the misconceptions 
about China prevalent among well-intentioned sentimentalists, both in 
Great Britain and in the United States, at the present time. When every 
allowance has been made for the remarkable progress accomplished by 
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the Chinese politically, socially, educationally and in other ways during 
the past quarter of a century and more, it is idle to pretend that China is 
going to emerge from this war, like a butterfly from its chrysalis, as a fully 
fledged democratic State, capable of participating on equal terms with 
Great Britain, the United States of America and the Netherlands in the 
mission of educating the relatively backward countries of South-East 
Asia in the principles and practice of self-government. Nations develop 
less quickly than butterflies, and I have already quoted the instance of 
Siam as demonstrating that national habits are not changed in a day or a 
democratic State brought into being overnight. If we leave South-East 
Asia, a still more illuminating example of what I am saying is furnished 
by Japan, whose (at one time) much lauded progress along the path of 
democracy we have now discovered, to our cost, to have been illusory and 
to have been accompanied by no real break-away from the feudal outlook 
and ferocious ideals of former times. I do not in the least wish to push 
this parallel too far, but, if only because China after the war, so far from 
being qualified to assist other countries along the road to democracy, will 
need the help and the moral support of her Allies in treading that same 
path herself, I submit that, when the coming post-war settlement is devised, 
China should not assume into her orbit either Siam or what is now French 
Indo-China. I would deprecate altogether the inclusion of any Chinese 
among the foreign advisers who may be chosen for service in Siam in 
accordance with some such plan as the one which I have already suggested; 
the appointment of Chinese advisers could not fail to be resented deeply 
by the Siamese with whom the persons selected would exercise no moral 
influence whatsoever. Equally, I would deprecate the giving to China, in 
default of France, of anything resembling a mandate over any part of 
French Indo-China, although I recognize that she will be entitled to military 
guarantees in some appropriate form in view of the propinquity of so 
much of the Indo-Chinese frontier to her own. I would go further than 
this and urge that, apart from China’s present unsuitability to exercise 
mandatory authority over any of the territories in South-East Asia, there 
are good reasons why she should not be given the more or less free hand as 
regards some of those territories for which she may ask. 

On the strength of my own experience I have no hesitation in saying 
that there are three characteristics of the Chinese which make them poten- 
tially dangerous to the countries of which I am speaking. In the first 
place, there is the tendency towards large-scale emigration to which the 
Chinese lend themselves unless checked. The second point about them 
may be regarded as the defect of one of their chief merits, and liés in the 
very marked superiority of the Chinese trader or worker over his counter- 
part in the indigenous populations of Siam, Burma, Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Thirdly, there is the inveterate clannishness of 
the Chinese emigrant, which prompts him everywhere to consort with his 
fellow-countrymen in closely knit racial communities having specifically 
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Chinese organizations of their own and which keeps him from undergoing 
any process of assimilation with the native peoples by whom he is sur- 
rounded. To the above three fundamental characteristics of the Chinese 
I would add a fourth factor which, though accidental in itself, makes of 
them none the less a danger to their neighbours, and that is the nature 
and application of the present Chinese law of nationality. 

Let me take the specific case of Siam as illustration of this. Out of a 
total population of close upon 15 million, some 3 million, or approximately 
one-fifth of the whole, are of Chinese race, though only about half a million 
are actual immigrants from China, the remaining two and a half million 
or so being composed of persons born in Siam. These people have suc- 
ceeded in getting into their hands the bulk of the country’s trade, both 
foreign and internal, while the workers among them have shown themselves 
to be at once more efficient and more industrious than their Siamese 
equivalents, at whose expense they benefit accordingly. The great ma- 
jority of them, whether coming from China or locally born, live very 
largely to themselves; they have their own Chamber of Commerce, their 
own clubs and societies and, above all, their own schools in which the pupils 
are, or used to be, educated along Chinese lines, the Chinese language being 
employed as the vehicle of instruction. This policy of keeping themselves 
apart from the mass of the local population is assisted by the practice, 
adopted by emigrants for a generation past, of bringing with them, or 
sending for, wives from China; therefore, their offspring are now as a rule 
of purely Chinese origin, and not half Siamese, as in earlier days when so 
many Chinese married women belonging to the country of their adoption. 
Is it any wonder that the Siamese Governm<at should have become anxious 
of late over the presence in the land of so many persons of the same alien 
race, who have prospered in life at the inevitable expense of their less 
energetic and less capable Siamese neighbours and who insist upon leading 
a separate corporate existence of their own to a degree which, if carried 
much further, would be tantamount to the setting up of a veritable imperium 
in imperie, to the establishment of a State within the State? And this 
natural anxiety on the part of the Siamese Government has been increased 
by the provisions of the Chinese law of nationality to which I have just 
alluded and which is based upon the principle of the jus sanguinis; according 
to this law a person of Chinese race, irrespective of where either he or his 
forbears may have been born, is a Chinese subject and as such entitled to 
claim the protection of the Chinese Government wherever he may be. 
The Siamese law of nationality, on the other hand, is founded upon the 
principle of the jus loci and insists that every person born in Siamese 
territory becomes ipso facto a national of Siam. 

The situation just described has led of late years to a difficult, not to 
say a strained, situation between the Chinese and Siamese Governments, 
a situation which has been greatly misrepresented by certain interested 
parties. The chief points in dispute are as follows: 
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Siam already includes among her population more persons of 
Chinese race than are to be found in any other country outside 
China and, in order to stem the ever-rising tide of immigration, 
the Siamese Government felt itself obliged some time ago to raise 
the statutory fee imposed upon all foreigners entering the country 
to a figure (something like £20) which was so high as to be pro- 
hibitive in the case of the poorer class of immigrants, such as 
labourers and artisans. Although this augmented fee is collected 
from all new arrivals of whatever race or nationality, it is undeniable 
that it has for its principal object the restriction of immigration 
from China and the Chinese feel aggrieved accordingly. 

Siam has steadily refused to conclude a Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce with China, since such an instrument could not avoid 
conferring upon each party the right to appoint diplomatic and 
consular officials to reside in the territory of the other. The 
Siamese contend, quite reasonably and logically, that they cannot 
afford to receive accredited representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, so long as there is a prospect of these officials making trouble 
by asserting their claim to exercise the right of protection over 
approximately one-fifth of the entire population of the Kingdom. 
This would make for a State within a State with a vengeance and 
the Siamese point of view is as follows: Locally born Chinese, so 
long as they reside in Siam, are to be regarded exclusively as Siamese 
subjects whom it is not the business of the Chinese Government or 
its representatives to seek to protect vis-a-vis the Siamese authori- 
ties; the Siamese Government recognizes that the balance of half a 
million or so Chinese, who are genuine immigrants from China, are 
Chinese nationals and not nationals of Siam, and would be prepared 
to admit the right of the Chinese Government to protect them in 
accordance with international practice. In the circumstances the 
Siamese have made it a condition of entering into treaty negotiations 
with the Chinese Government that the latter should specifically 
abandon any claim to protect those persons of Chinese extraction 
who were born in Siam and are actually residing there, and that it 
should limit its interest to bona-fide immigrants from China. The 
Chinese Government has failed so far to give any assurance to the 
above effect, though it has continued to press for the conclusion 
of a Treaty. 

The newly awakened sense of nationalism, the development of 
which in China is so rightly applauded today, has led the Siamese 
Government to promulgate legislation under which it is laid down 
that all schools in the country, whether State or privately owned, 
shall impart to the students an education which is predominantly 
Siamese in character and the vehicle for conveying which is the 
Siamese language. This law has met with vehement opposition 
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in Chinese circles in view of the very large number of schools 
imparting instruction along predominantly Chinese lines which 
have been maintained in Siam in the past. But the Siamese 
Government has remained firm. ‘‘We do not want a fifth of our 
population,” it says, “to receive education in our own country as 
aliens; we wish the rising generation of residents in Siam to be 
brought up in accordance with Siamese principles, no matter who 
their fathers may be; if you Chinese object to this, you are at 
liberty to send your offspring to China for their instruction; but 
we are not going to have tens of thousands of your children, most of 
whom were born in Siam and intend to go on living there, trained 
in schools in our country to be anything but good Siamese.” In 
order to show their impartiality in this matter, the Siamese have 
made their law applicable to all foreign-owned educational establish- 
ments; it applies to the schools maintained by the French, American 
or English missionaries, just as well as to those supported by the 
Chinese. 

Yet another ground of complaint formulated by the Chinese in 
Siam is that discrimination is being shown against them officially 
in matters of trade and industry. This is true in so far as such 
discrimination arises out of the newly developed tendency towards 
economic nationalism which has sprung up among the Siamese. 
They have become anxious to get the trade of the country as far as 
possible out of the hands of foreigners and into their own hands, 
and to attain this object the Government is deliberately favouring 
commercial enterprises of purely Siamese nationality; it is also 
insisting that the majority of workers employed in factories shall 
be Siamese subjects and is restricting the exercise of certain pro- 
fessions and occupations to Siamese nationals. This tendency is 
natural and even laudable enough in itself, but foreign vested 
interests are bound to be injured by it and it so happens that the 
bulk of these interests are in Chinese ownership. It follows that 
the Chinese are being hit hardest of all by the policy of economic 
nationalism; but they are not the only ones to suffer from it, as the 
European, and especially the British, merchant in Siam has begun 
to learn only too well. 

I think it not unlikely that, when peace comes, China will ask the 
United Nations to support her in obtaining concessions from the Siamese 
Government upon all the foregoing points, and I am emphatically of the 
opinion that that support should be withheld. The Siamese should be 
left to impose such an entrance fee upon immigrants as they may deem fit 
for their own protection, provided there is no specific discrimination against 
Chinese, while demands for a treaty and for diplomatic and consular 
representation should remain unsatisfied, if the Siamese so desire, unless 
and until China gives the requisite assurance with respect to persons of 
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Chinese race who have been born and are resident in Siam. Similarly, the 
Siamese law on schools should be left as it stands, so long as it is applied 
all round and not only to educational institutions which are under Chinese 
auspices Or management. Finally, the process of Siamese economic 
nationalization should not be impeded so long as it is pursued in a reason- 
able and net too fanatical spirit. I submit that upon all the issues here 
in question the Siamese have a very good case which, upon the merits, the 
United Nations ought to respect. 

The above remarks about the position in Siam apply, though perhaps 
to a lesser degree, to other South-East Asiatic countries. Java and parts 
of French Indo-China are so densely populated that there is less danger of 
an influx of immigrants from China, but the danger exists as regards 
Sumatra and other portions of the Netherlands East Indies which are more 
sparsely peopled. The Dutch set an example to the Siamese by raising 
the fee for immigrants some years ago, largely with a view to excluding the 
Chinese labourer from Sumatra and to leaving the field clear on that island 
for the introduction of coolies from Java. I believe that the matter of 
immigration from China was already becoming a problem in Burma before 
Japan went to war with us, while the problem of Chinese schools and of the 
Chinese law of nationality must arise in any country where the Chinese 
element in the population is a large one. 

The moral to be drawn from all these considerations is that, when a 
post-war settlement is being arranged, the claims of China as regards any 
part of South-East Asia should be examined by the other United Nations 
with special care. 

As an instance of the phantasies in which some people will indulge, I 
would mention the assertion that Siam and Burma used to form portions 
of the Chinese Empire and that their system of law and their culture are 
derived from China. This statement is altogether untrue. The Chinese 
Emperor, no doubt, did at one time claim to be the overlord of the two 
countries, as well as of other adjacent, or nearly adjacent, territories, and 
the Kings of Siam and of Burma are known to have despatched ambassadors 
to the Chinese Court in past days bearing symbolic articles of tribute with 
them. But neither the one country nor the other ever came near to being 
incorporated in the Empire of China, and I can find no mention of Chinese 
suzerainty in the various treaties with foreign Powers concluded from time 
to time by Siamese Kings in their capacity of entirely independent monarchs. 

As for the culture and the old system of law prevailing in Burma and 
Siam, they derive from India and not from China. The old Siamese 
common law was based upon the laws of Manu; it has since been replaced 
by a series of legal codes compiled mainly after Western models and only 
recently completed. As regards religion, i.e., the profession of Buddhism 
in the form of the ‘‘Hinayana” or ‘‘Lesser Vehicle,” as regards the common 
use of Pali as their religious language, as regards law as it was originally 
practised before the promulgation of modern codes, and as regards culture 
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in general, Siam, Burma and Cambodia and the Thai-speaking population 
of the Laos Province in French Indo-China are orientated towards India 
and not towards China. 

The Siamese, it is true, although of a different race from the Chinese, 
had their original habitat in South-Western China, from which they were 
pushed southwards in course of time by their enemies until they reached 
their present home. But in the process of this migration they came into 
contact with, and acquired their religion, art and culture from, the Mon- 
Khmer peoples, who in their turn had derived them from Indian sources. 
So much is this the case that the most outstanding evidences of Chinese 
cultural influences which I have myself discerned in Siam today are to be 
found in a no more than passing fashion for Chinese architecture and 
decorative art which set in at Bangkok after the destruction of Ayuthia, 
the old capital, by the Burmese in 1767. 

In the Netherlands East Indies the prevailing religion is Islam, which 
is also the faith exclusively professed by the native population of Malaya, 
but the underlying pre-Islamic culture in both these areas came from 
India. With the exception of Annam, Tonkin and Cochin-China, there- 
fore, the cultural and political affiliations of South-East Asia with China 
are either slight or non-existent, while even in the case of the three terri- 
tories in French Indo-China just named, and which are linked with China 
from the religious and cultural points of view, it is to be observed that the 
Empire of Annam succeeded in freeing itself in course of time from Chinese 
political domination and, before the coming of the French, was already 
established as an independent State. This being so, it is difficult to see what 
claim can justly be advanced, either on cultural or historical grounds, for 
granting to China a specially privileged position in South-East Asia. 

I would accordingly urge that, when the post-war settlement is made, 
any compensation due to China should be sought elsewhere than in the part 
of the Asiatic continent with which I am dealing. I consider that it will 
be up to the other United Nations to see that she does not acquire manda- 
tory authority over, or encroach upon the legitimate rights of the South- 
East Asiatic peoples. Otherwise, I foresee the conclusion at the end of the 
war of something like a smaller Treaty of Versailles with respect to some of 
those peoples, with all the deplorable consequences to which such a defective 
settlement must give rise. I have noticed that, while some supporters of 
China assert her right to assume a dominant role in French Indo-China or 
Siam, they make no reference to the wishes of the native population there. 
Yet, subject to such safeguards as may be requisite for the maintenance of 
peace and order in the international sphere, it is precisely the interests of 
the said populations which will merit first consideration when the United 
Nations set about formulating a peace settlement for application to the 
countries which they inhabit. Would they welcome a Chinese mandate 
rather than a Western one, if the choice were left to them? I think not. 
In the case of the Siamese I am confident that it would be most unwelcome. 

















COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE’ 
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BritIsH colonial policy, like the British Constitution itself, has been the 
product of natural growth rather than of deliberate design. It has had the 
consequent merit of elasticity, and also the consequent defect of lack of 
precision. Indeed it would not be altogether unfair to suggest that ‘‘course 
of action’’ would be a more accurate description of it than “policy.” 

But in spite of this somewhat haphazard growth it has achieved con- 
sistency in one respect at any rate. The colonial territories have throughout 
been regarded as separate entities, with an individuality of their own, thus 
presenting a marked contrast to the highly assimilative French system. To 
the Frenchman the expression France outre-mer has a very real meaning; even 
Algeria is a province of metropolitan France itself. To us the expression 
“Overseas Britain” would appear unnatural and strained, and quite inap- 
plicable to the colonies, particularly to those in which the British element 
among the unofficial population is a mere handful. 

If we assume, as I think we are entitled to do, that the human animal 
has a strong predeliction in favour of managing its own affairs and that the 
encouragement of this predeliction makes for contentment and its suppres- 
sion for the reverse, we can feel satisfied that from the political point of view 
this non-assimilative policy has made for the contentment of the colonial 
peoples. For it cannot be gainsaid that (in spite of the allegations that 
emanate from time to time from a very small but very vocal minority) the 
progress towards self-government that has resulted from it has been con- 
siderable, indeed, in some of the newer colonies, remarkable. 

But it is open to serious question whether this policy has been equally 
beneficial from the material point of view, with which I am concerned in this 
paper. In this field it has, until very recently, resulted in the consistent 
following of what I may call the doctrine of self-sufficiency. I am not aware 
that this doctrine has ever been specifically enunciated, but it has none the 
less been rigidly enforced. It has until recently been regarded as the first 
and most important duty of every colonial Government to attain equili- 
brium between local revenue and local expenditure as soon as possible, and 
having attained it, to maintain it. I do not suggest that the doctrine has 
been interpreted ungenerously. Where, and for so long as, the required 
equilibrium was manifestly impossible of achievement, the British Govern- 
ment has made up the differnce. During the years 1921 to 1943 the British tax- 
payer has been called upon to provide nearly £38 million in this way, apart 
from expenditure in the mandated territories of Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 

1Address given at Chatham House on April 18th, 1944. 
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But assistance has been invariably given, not for purposes of development 
but in order to make up unavoidable deficiencies, not to accelerate the 
normal rate of progress but to enable the recipient colony to balance its 
budget. Colonies in receipt of such assistance were regarded as poor 
relations who could not, in all decency, be allowed to starve but whose 
first duty was to earn a bare subsistence and to relieve their reluctant 
benefactor of what was regarded as a wholly unprofitable obligation. 
While they were in receipt of a dole their finances were subject to a strict 
Treasury control, which, since its main object was to ensure that the receipt 
of the dole did not act as an incentive to over-indulgence, was scarcely 
conducive to a forward policy of development. The desire to get rid of this 
control was responsible for driving Governors to a cheese-paring policy 
which occasionally led to a certain amount of real hardship among the people 
whose welfare had been entrusted to them. 

Any elaboration of the bare statement of fact that this policy has, in all 
the African colonies and in many others, unduly retarded the development 
of natural resources, including that most important of all natural resources, 
the capacity of the people themselves, is, I imagine, quite unnecessary. So 
long as that policy lasted the peoples of all but a few favoured colonies were 
confined within a vicious circle; they could not develop their resources 
without first increasing their revenue, and they could not increase their 
revenue without first developing their resources. 

Let me just state that in Nigeria, by far our largest colony, containing 
about one-third of our whole colonial population, the Government had, 
before the war, just about 3s. 6d. per head of the population out of which 
to pay the cost of administration, the maintenance of internal security, 
health, education and all the developmental services, and that only about 
one-tenth of the child population was receiving anything that could, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called education. 

The first sign of a change of attitude came with the Colonial Develop- 
ment Bill of 1929, which provided a sum of £1 million a year for certain 
developmental purposes in the colonies. The unanimity with which this 
measure was accepted in both Houses of Parliament, and the alacrity with 
which the two parties not in power hastened to claim paternity of the child, 
made it clear that the Government were following rather than leading intel- 
ligent public opinion. As Sir Herbert (now Viscount) Samuel said during 
the second reading of the bill, ‘‘The nation now recognizes in colonial de- 
velopment both its duty and its interest.” 

The measure had a second object—the relief of unemployment in Eng- 
land, an object which was strongly emphasized by the Committee on 
National Expenditure in 1931 and had considerable influence on the admin- 
istration of the fund in its early years. But in the debates in Parliament 
stress was laid on the primary object, and great claims were made for the 
measure. ‘“‘The motion,” said the Lord Privy Seal, “‘lays the foundation for 
a long-range policy of constructive development,” and the Under-Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies spoke of the means which the bill would provide “of 
colonial development on a very large scale,”” Eager though all parties were 
to claim the paternity of this promising infant, it did not in fact fulfil these 
high expectations. It would be churlish on my part to minimize the benefits 
which the fund has conferred on many colonies, including the two for whose 
administration I have been responsible, by enabling them to undertake 
useful works of development which they could not otherwise have afforded. 
But I do maintain that the scheme, looked at as a measure for promoting 
long-range large-scale development throughout the Colonial Empire, was 
doomed to failure from the outset. In tne debate on the bill Sir Hilton 
Young (now Lord Kennet) was alone in taking the attitude that the assist- 
ance it was proposed to give was inadequate. “I do not for a moment 
think,” he said, ‘“‘that the great benefits which we hope to reap can be 
reaped upon so narrow a basis.”” When I venture to say that Lord Kennet 
was indubitably right, those who are aware of the amount of money that 
has been spent from this fund may well ask a very pertinent question. 
“Why,” they may say, “has the amount available never been fully ex- 
pended? Why, in particular, did Nigeria, with 20 million inhabitants and 
a crying need for development, actually receive less than a quarter of a 
million pounds in ten years, and ask for very little more than that?” The 
answer to this latter question is illuminating and reveals certain funda- 
mental defects in the structure of the scheme. 

Assistance from the fund was, in the case of minor schemes, to take 
the form of either grants or loans towards the cost of the project, and in 
the case of major undertakings, of grants or loans towards the payment of 
interest (for the first ten years or less) on a loan raised by the Government. 
The Nigerian Government decided at the outset that it was not in a position 
to avail itself of the latter form of assistance. The burden of public debt 
was already very heavy, and to accept assistance which would, in ten 
years at most, add to that burden, with no certainty that the resources of 
the country would in the meantime have increased sufficiently to offset 
the additional load of debt, was regarded, rightly I venture to suggest, 
as altogether too speculative a proceeding. In fact the form of assistance 
which the fund was designed to give in the case of major schemes was one 
of which the colonies most in need of assistance could not really afford to 
avail themselves. Even in the case of minor schemes the manner in which 
the fund was administered placed the poorer colonies at a disadvantage, 
in that preference was usually given to schemes of which a proportion was 
to be borne by the colonial Government concerned. In the case of one 
application from Nigeria, for example, the Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that 65 per cent of the capital cost of a series of schemes be given 
on the specific understanding that the Nigerian Government put up the 
other 35 per cent and proceeded with the full programme. But the most 
glaring instance of the disadvantageous position of the poorer colonies 
arose in connection with the provision of aerodromes for the ‘‘all-up’’ air 
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mail schemes. I was told in Nigeria that I must provide six aerodromes. 
The Gold Coast had to provide two. The Gold Coast could easily have 
found the money from its large surplus balances. I could not possibly 
do so. We were both told that the fund would provide half the total cost, 
with the result that the richer colony got £120,000, representing half the 
cost of two really first-class aerodromes, while the poorer colony got 
£110,000, being half the cost of six very second-rate ones! 

Further, the scope of the fund was strictly limited. Grants in aid of 
educational projects, other than technical education were, for example, not 
allowed. 

These various defects all militated against the achievement by the 
fund of the great aims claimed for it, but its fundamental defect, as an 
instrument of long-range policy, was that it did not repudiate the doctrine 
of individual self-sufficiency. It did not, in the words of the White Paper 
on the 1940 Bill,’ ‘involve any departure from the old principle that a 
colony should have only those services which it can afford to maintain 
out of its own resources.”’ 

That principle is now dead and buried. It was killed by the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940,? and has been buried by the subse- 
quent utterances of successive Secretaries of State. The White Paper on 
this Act does scant justice to the importance of what was really a major 
change of policy. This is a matter for regret. It may be that the Govern- 
ment did not wish to over-emphasize the narrow and short-sighted nature 
of the policy which has now been replaced, but it might well have been 
stated more specifically, not in any spirit of advertisement but for the 
enlightenment and guidance of colonial administrators, that “‘uneconomic 
economies” for the sake of balancing a budget are a thing of the past, and 
that in the future sound plans for wise spending will be regarded as of more 
importance than skilful devices for cheese-paring. 

The Act makes provision for sums not exceeding half a million pounds 
a year for research schemes, and £5 million a year for schemes ‘“‘likely to 
promote the development of the resources of any colony or the welfare of 
its people.” The multiplication of the £1 million available under the 
1929 Act by five and a half is, of course, a great step forward, but the 
actual sum mentioned in the Act is not of much importance except as an 
earnest of a change of policy. For it has again and again been made clear 
that if more is needed more will be forthcoming, and had Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald asked for twice as much in the first instance there can be no 
doubt that he would have got it. Of great importance also is the much 
wider scope of the 1940 Act. But the greatest importance of all must 
attach, as I have already indicated, to the clear acceptance of the principle 


o- 1Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare, Cmd. 6175, H.M. Stationery 
ce, 1940. 

*Report on the Operation of the Act to 31 October 1942, Cmd. 6422, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. 
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that it is the duty of the British taxpayer to provide, for a substantial 
period of years—as the White Paper puts it—money for the maintenance 
of important works or services in the colonies beyond those which the 
colony can provide out of its own resources. 

The White Paper contains the statement that “if full and balanced 
development is to be obtained, and if Colonial Governments are to be 
placed in a position to maintain administrative, technical and social 
services at proper standards, some assistance from outside is necessary at 
this stage.” The words ‘‘at this stage’ may imply a distinction between 
the present and the past or between the present and the future. If the 
former, one is tempted to ask ‘‘Why at this stage? Why not ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago?”’ And there is no satisfactory answer. So we may, I 
think, assume that they refer to the future and imply that a time is en- 
visaged when assistance will no longer be necessary. It is obviously 
impossible to make any attempt to say when this time will come; it will 
come sooner in some colonies than in others. The Act (except in the case 
of research, where there is no time limit) makes provision for assistance for 
a period of ten years only. But the White Paper indicates that the position 
will be reviewed before the end of what is described as the “‘initial” ten- 
year period, and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, when moving the second 
reading of the bill, made it quite clear that an extension of the policy 
beyond the period of ten years was envisaged. Plans for the future need 
not therefore be hampered by considerations of the limits, either of money 
or of time, laid down in the Act. 

Before proceeding to consider whether the Act and the White Paper 
themselves present a sufficiently clear indication of the policy for the 
future, or whether some further decisions are needed, I suggest that we 
should examine the machinery that exists for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, and see what has already been done. 

As regards machinery, in so far as research is concerned a strong Com- 
mittee has been set up under the chairmanship of Lord Hailey, both to 
assist in advising on the expenditure of the sums provided for research by 
the Act, and to assist in co-ordinating the whole range of research in 
colonial studies, irrespective of the provenance of funds. The Committee 
has been encouraged to take a long-term view of research, and its first 
report, published last November,! makes it clear that it is doing so. One 
of the first research schemes to be approved was the setting up of a Com- 
mittee under Lord Hankey to initiate and supervise researches, both pure 
and applied, on colonial raw products. This Committee is an executive 
body with a permanent staff working under its direction. Owing to war 
conditions, in particular the shortage of the necessary expert staff, very 
few research schemes have actually been sanctioned under the Act as yet. 
They number only twenty and the sanctioned expenditure is only about 


1Colonial Research Committee: Progress Report 1942-1943, Cmd. 6486, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. 
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£104,000, but the report of the Colonial Research Committee makes it 
clear that proposals involving much larger sums are under active prep- 
aration. One proposal of particular importance, which may have far- 
reaching results on native nutrition, particularly in Africa, is the setting 
up of a Colonial Fisheries Service, comparable to the Agricultural, Forestry 
and Veterinary Services. A start has already been made by the appoint- 
ment of a Fisheries Adviser to the Secretary of State. I might mention 
in this connection that Nigeria, before the war, used to import 200 thousand 
tons of Scandinavian stock-fish every year. 

Turning to the main expenditure, that on development and welfare, 
the White Paper envisaged the setting up of a Colonial Development and 
Welfare Advisory Committee, composed partly of officials and partly of 
non-officials, to plan expenditure from the new source. In actual fact, 
the committee which “‘vets” schemes put up for approval consists entirely 
of Colonial Office officials, except for its chairman. But another com- 
mittee, called the Colonial Economic Advisory Committee has been 
appointed, for the purpose of advising the Secretary of State on all questions 
of economic policy which he may refer to it. The committee will not deal 
with individual schemes under the Act, unless they are referred to it from 
a policy point of view, but will deal only with main questions of policy. 
It has appointed a number of sub-committees, to deal with such questions 
as minerals, primary production other than minerals, industry, marketing, 
general questions of colonial finance and so on. Judging from the number 
and nature of the references that have already been made to it, its work 
will be of the utmost importance. The machinery set up in the United 
Kingdom would appear to be adequate. Such is also the case in the 
colonies, in so far as the West Indies is concerned. As recommended by 
the Moyne Commission, a Comptroller of Development and Welfare was 
appointed in September 1940, with a staff of expert advisers on agriculture, 
education, health, labour and social welfare. His first report was pub- 
lished in November 1942.1. By that date proposals had been prepared 
involving a total expenditure of very nearly £6 million, of which over £1 
million had been approved, nearly another £1 million were still being 
considered by the Secretary of State, and the remainder were under con- 
sideration by the West Indian Governors. 1 

In no other part of the Colonial Empire has machinery quite as elaborate 
as that in the West Indies been set up. Outside Africa there is no group of 
colonies for which a similar system would be suitable. As far as the Far- 
Eastern territories are concerned plans for the rehabilitation of economic 
life are being worked out, but these are necessarily directed mainly to the 
immediate problems which will have to be faced on the liberation of these 
territories, and long-term developmental planning has to be considered, 
at the moment, in somewhat general terms. 


1Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1940-1942, Report by Sir Frank Stockdale, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., Col. 184, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943. 
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In the other non-African colonies special Development officials have 
been appointed and committees set up. In Africa, Development Advisers 
have been appointed for West Africa (on the staff of the Resident Minister), 
for Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar (on the staff of the East 
African Governors Conference), and for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
but none of these has a large staff of expert advisers as in the case of the 
West Indies Comptroller, nor is their position comparable to his in other 
respects. In addition to the Development Advisers for groups of colonies, 
Development Councils or Committees have been set up in individual 
colonies, and the Secretariat machine has in some cases been over-hauled 
and adapted to the needs of a more forward policy. 

The estimated cost of schemes approved up till the end of March 1943 
for colonies other than the West Indies was about £1,400,000. The 
figures for schemes then under consideration by either the Secretary of 
State or local colonial Governments are not available. This figure of 
£1,400,000 when compared with the figure of £1,200,000 for the West 
Indies, which contain only about 3 per cent of the whole colonial popu- 
lation, may seem very small, and may appear to indicate that things 
outside the West Indies are moving more slowly owing to the lack of a 
sufficiently strong organization, on the West Indian lines. But there are 
three points which must be remembered in this connection. First, in the 
West Indies the necessity for some action had become so acute as to pro- 
duce a state of affairs which necessitated the creation of a Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry. Secondly, in some of the African colonies at any rate 
the problems to be dealt with are of a magnitude far greater than anything 
to be met with in the West Indies, and consequently the preparation of 
plans must be expected to take a longer time; and thirdly, the African 
colonies, both West and East have had their man-power, both official and 
unofficial, occupied with special war-time problems to a greater extent 
than has been the case in the West Indies. 

Even in normal circumstances it would, of course, have taken some 
time to work up to expenditure at the rate of £5 million a year. The 
fact that, in the special circumstances of the war, a period of three years 
has seen the approval of schemes estimated to cost little more than the 
allocation for one year need not necessarily be taken as an indication that 
the planning machinery is inadequate. The machinery will in any case 
be considerably strengthened as soon as the necessary experts become 
available. But the possibility exists that experience may point to the 
necessity for setting up in Africa two or more bodies like that which has 
been provided for the West Indies. There would probably be some 
opposition to such a suggestion from the local Governors. And now, 
having assured ourselves that an indefinite sum of money will be available 
for an indefinite period, and assuming that machinery adequate to ensure. 
the proper expenditure of that money exists, or will be created as soon as 
the cessation of hostilities makes the necessary personnel available, let us 
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consider three possible criticisms of the policy which the 1940 Act inaugur- 
ated. 

The first criticism that suggests itself is that, in spite of the very wide 
field over which the new money can be spread the procedure by which 
money can be obtained is such as to have an unduly restrictive effect. 
Under the Act the Secretary of State for the Colonies can ‘‘make schemes,”’ 
and having made them can secure the money to put them into effect. 
Unfortunately, in some of the poorer colonies the effect of past policy has 
been the piling up of obligations which it has not been within their capacity 
to fulfil. In consequence they have either gone unfulfilled, or have been 
fulfilled, wholly or in part, at the cost of upsetting budgetary equilibrium. 
The best instance of this sort of thing is the question of the emoluments of 
native employees of a colonial Government. When it has been a question 
of fixing the emoluments of British officials the line of argument has been 
“We must pay so much to get the right men; we can only afford such and 
such a sum, therefore we can only recruit so many.”’ In the case of native 
officials or employees the tendency has been to say ‘‘We must have so 
many; we can only afford such and such a sum, therefore we can only pay 
them so much.”” The result has been, as between neighbouring colonies, a 
parity of emoluments for Europeans and a considerable disparity for 
natives. In West Africa, for example, as between Nigeria (a poor colony) 
and the Gold Coast (a richer one), the difference is most marked. The 
long-scale rates for British officers are the same, while in Nigeria, owing 
to its greater size, the super-scale posts are in some cases more highly paid. 
When it comes to Africans, however, until recently the African clerk, on the 
average, drew nearly 60 per cent more in the Gold Coast than in Nigeria. 
This position, which was giving rise to serious and legitimate discontent, 
has been remedied to some extent by raising the minimum pay in Nigeria 
and by granting a war-time cost-of-living allowance (some part of which 
will certainly survive as a permanency) at a higher rate in Nigeria than in 
the Gold Coast, a proceeding which embarrassed the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment considerably. Nigerian revenue is up at the moment, and the extra 
money can be afforded, but it is more than doubtful if it can be afforded as 
a permanency, and assistance may be necessary. The Colonial Office have 
ruled rightly I submit, that a general improvement of native emoluments 
(especially when it has already been effected) cannot be classed as a 
“‘scheme”’ under the Act. If money is needed, therefore, it can only be 
forthcoming by a grant-in-aid of the old type. What is needed in cases 
like this, and they are fairly numerous, is some general addition to the 
income of the poorer colonies, and I suggest that the proper way to effect 
this is to afford them some relief from their debt charges, which in many 
cases are unduly high. 

A second criticism of the Act arises from the fear that it may have a 
pauperizing effect. Some colonies, it is suggested, may be content to go 
on receiving a fat dole, and may not sufficiently bestir themselves to 
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increase their own revenues. This criticism needs to be examined from 
three points of view; that of the colonial Governments, that of the political 
leaders, and that of the mass of the people. As regards the colonial 
Governments, it will be necessary to watch against a tendency to shirk the 
unpleasant task of increasing local taxation as local wealth increases. As 
regards the political leaders there is little to fear. They have never, in so 
far as I am aware, protested against the doctrine of individual self-sufficiency 
or suggested that the British Government ought to help them. The more 
reasonable among them are really grateful for the new policy. The less 
reasonable go so far as to say that had their affairs been better managed 
in the past this policy would have been unnecessary. All of them dislike 
the idea of receiving financial aid, realizing that financial dependence is 
not compatible with self-government, and will be glad to see the necessity 
for it disappear as soon as possible. The real problem is the main body of 
the people. Will they respond to the new treatment by increasing their 
production, or will they be more inclined to sit back and take what comes 
to them and make even less effort to help themselves? Three things are 
necessary in the producer if we are to have increased production; physical 
capacity, knowledge, and the desire to produce. Health measures under 
the Act should improve the former, and educational measures the second, 
but what about the third? Will the African (for they are the great mass of 
the people concerned) feel a growing appetite for the material good things 
of this world, and respond by working hard in order to get them, or will 
he be swayed in the other direction by what someone politely described 
the other day as “‘the high value that he sets upon. leisure’? Time alone 
will show; but I venture to suggest that the overwhelming demand for 
education which exists in most of the African colonies is a very good sign. 
The Colonial Office White Paper on Mass Education! is an equally re- 
freshing indication of a determination to meet that demand by a really 
bold policy. I have little doubt myself that, with the greater physical 
energy that will come with better nutrition and freedom from disease, the 
greater knowledge of the possibilities of life that will come from education, 
and the experience of wants as yet unknown and of their fulfilment that 
will come with a more diversified social life (the result partly of a measure 
of industrialization), the African’s appetite for the things that money can 
buy will grow and grow fast, and that the will to work in order to satisfy 
that appetite will not be lacking. 

There remains the third, and the most serious criticism. It may be 
suggested that the White Paper is in no real sense what it claims to be, 
namely a “Statement of Policy,” that in fact there is still no policy, but 
merely the provision of means to carry one out when we have one. And 
in a sense this is true. If we look through the White Paper for a statement 
of our aims what do we find? References to “full and vigorous develop- 
ment,” to ‘“‘an active development of the natural resources of the various 
1Mass Education in African Society, Col. 186, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943. 
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territories so as to provide their people with improved standards of life,”’ 
and a statement that ‘‘the primary aim of Colonial policy is to protect and 
advance the interests of the inhabitants of the Colonies.’””’ Vague enough 
aims in all conscience, and one can imagine the scorn that they would 
arouse in the minds of Governments that believe in planning with a capital 
P. Ought we, in fact, to aim at a much more clearly defined target, set 
ourselves a precise goal, to be reached in a specified period, and to work 
to a fixed time-table of progress? On the whole I think not, and for two 
reasons; first that we have too many unknown factors, human and material, 
to contend with; and secondly that the African (and he will be our major 
concern) does not respond well to regimentation (which indeed does not 
accord with our own genius), and that if we try to force upon him a pro- 
gramme involving drastic changes in his mode of life which he is not now 
capable of criticizing, and of which his present approval or disapproval can- 
not be anything but superficial, we may produce an apparent change for 
the better in his material circumstances, but we may at the same time 
awaken considerable forces of disruption, and we shall assuredly not 
achieve that measure of human contentment without which there can be 
no stability. 

But though, as a general definition of our policy, we may be able to 
make no more precise statement than to say (for example) that we aim to 
produce in our colonies, as soon as circumstances will permit, contented 
and prosperous peoples, capable of playing their full part in the welfare 
of the human race as a whole, we must, I submit, be much more precise in 
at least three particulars of our policy. We cannot afford to have vague 
aims in matters like education, health, or industrialization. As regards 
the first, adequate steps are, I believe, being taken to frame a precise 
policy. As regards health, the main essential is the resolute tackling of 
scourges such as leprosy, sleeping sickness, yaws, venereal disease and the 
main helminthic disorders. There is great need for an extension of curative 
facilities, but against these major scourges there must be campaigns on a 
scale and of an intensity not hitherto practical. As regards industrial- 
ization, policy is at present sadly lacking. In the past our policy, or 
rather our practice, has been one of laissez-faire (with a few instances of 
definite obstruction), but with all the weight on one side of the scales. 
The native has had neither the capital nor the entrepreneurial skill and 
experience. The British interests that could have provided both have 
been definitely antagonistic. I do not propose to go into the merits and 
demerits of industrialization, but there are one or two types of industry 
the establishment of which would be unquestionably beneficial to any 
colony in which they were established. I will name three. First, the 
processing of export produce, particularly where such processing reduces 
bulk and consequently transport charges. Secondly, the manufacture of 
articles for local consumption where these are composed entirely or chiefly 
of local materials, such as piece goods in a cotton-growing country or soap 
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in a country which produces palm oil. Thirdly, the manufacture from 
local materials of containers for export produce. 

I am not suggesting that we should rush headlong into a programme of 
rapid industrialization throughout the Colonial Empire. But what we 
do need is a definite decision as to the types of industry that are to be 
developed in the various types of colony, and of the means by which they 
are to be developed. I believe that the framing of a clear policy in this 
regard is one of the most important, and the most urgent, duties that lie 
before the Colonial Economic Advisory Committee. 


Summary of Discussion 


Sir WILLIAM BarTON asked for information on the natural resources 
in Nigeria, on immigration possibilities there and on the position of Indian 
emigrants in East Africa. 


Str BERNARD BOouRDILLON replied that government coal mines were 
worked in Nigeria and that the railways were run with coal; that there 
was a hydro-electrical scheme in the tin-mining area, but that elsewhere 
there was very little chance of such development; that Nigeria was com- 
paratively thickly populated and that accordingly there was no useful 
possibility of immigration. 

In regard to emigration from India, during his term of office in Uganda 
the Indian population increased from 5,000 to 15,000. The Africans in 
Uganda played no part in petty trading in imported articles. In Nigeria 
the situation was different. He thought a reason ‘for the dissension be- 
tween the Indians and Europeans in Kenya and elsewhere was that the 
European firms felt that the Indians were doing badly and cheaply what 
they would like to do themselves. The same objection was felt towards 
the Syrians by British firms in West Africa, i.e., that they were an un- 
necessary cog in the wheel. He considered that in the initial stages the 
Indian in East Africa and the Syrian in West Africa had a part to play in 
starting minor industries. 


A MemBer: After twenty years’ experience of education in India he 
hoped that steps were being taken in Africa to prevent the disagreeable 
results of a system which produced the desire in every Indian student to 
become a civil servant. 


Str BERNARD BOURDILLON said that steps were being taken to give a 
different type of education altogether. There was a tremendous demand 
at the moment for educated people of all kinds, including those with 
technical and medical training. 

QueEsTION: How far was the poverty of some of the colonies due to 
their inability to tax various groups? Had they freedom to tax people? 


Str BERNARD BoURDILLON said that very few of the Colonies had 
introduced Company Taxes until quite recently; he did not know why. 
He had done so in Nigeria without any suggestion from the Colonial Office. 
One very important point was the division of taxation between the Treasury 
at home and the Colonial Treasury; this needed revision. There were 
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obvious cases where more than 50 per cent should go to the Treasury, but 
in most cases more should go to the Colonies. At present if the colonial 
Government wanted to get more than half the total tax it had to charge 
more than the full British rates to companies registered in England and 
this was not desirable. With regard to the power to tax, new taxes had 
to be approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in Whitehall. 


QuEsTION: If the rate of money were to be trebled would the rate of 
development be trebled? How far was it possible to go without being held 
up for lack of trained personnel? 


Stk BERNARD BOURDILLON replied that the amount of money available 
was by no means the only factor. He doubted whether, even if it had not 
been for the war, we should have been able to spend £5 million, but he 
hoped that in ten or twenty years’ time we should be able to spend £50 
million but it all depended on personnel. People must be educated to get 
used to things and he was quite certain that it would be no good to initiate 
a large programme of industrialization without first getting people to want 
the things you meant to give them. Lack of trained personnel, specially 
as regards education, was as big a limiting factor as the lack of money. 
We should need to provide for a tremendous expansion of teaching and 
merely to multiply money would make no difference at all. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER spoke of the problem of overpopulation in the 
Colonies, and said that in the Report on Nutriiton in the Colonial Empire, 
1939, overpopulation was stated to be one of the main causes of poverty 
in a number of the Colonies. Resources were not growing in proportion 
to population growth. The birth rate, as shown in the above Report, was 
from one and a half to two times the death rate in a number of the Colonies, 
e.g., Ceylon and the West Indies. It was thought by some that, as popu- 
lation would constantly outstrip any increase of resources, the million now 
being contributed yearly by British taxpayers under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act would be largely wasted unless some active policy 
were adopted by the Colonial Office and the colonial Governments to check 
population growth. Such a policy had been adopted by the Government 
of Bermuda. 

The Americans were showing in this matter more alertness than the 
British. For example, in Puerto Rico, whereas the birth rate was twice 
the death rate, the poverty was intense, and the economic expert in an 
official committee of inquiry had reported that, unless general birth control 
were established, the expenditure of even millions of dollars on improvement 
of social and economic conditions would be a waste of money. 


Sir BERNARD BouRDILLON said that in Africa the problem did not exist. 
There were parts where the population was large but in Nigeria, as a whole 
the most thickly populated, he believed that with improvement in agri- 
culture and a certain amount of industrialization the country would be 
able to support twice its present number. This he thought to be true of 
Africa in general. 

So far as Ceylon was concerned he had no doubt that here again with 
agricultural reform and some measure of industrialization the population 
could be supported for many years to come, and when the end of that 
period came, he hoped that people might be sufficiently educated not to 
have a family of twenty-five unless they could bring them up. 




















INTERNATIONAL LAW: ITS ACTUAL 
PART IN WORLD AFFAIRS' 


PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY, O.B.E., D.C.L. 


I THINK it would be true to say that there are two popular but contra- 
dictory myths about international law: one is that it is a sham, something 
that international lawyers talk and write about, but to which statesmen 
pay no attention, except perhaps when they want to justify something that 
they have made up their minds to do in any case; the other, which is not 
now so prevalent as it has been at times between the two wars, is that 
international law is a potent instrument, almost as versatile in its uses as 
the proverbial bayonet, and that if only we had the sense to set the lawyers 
to work to draft a code of law for the nations we might all live happily 
together ever afterwards. Only on one point do those who hold these 
diverse views seem to agree; international law is a subject on which anyone 
can form an opinion intuitively, by using what we sometimes miscall our 
common sense, and without taking the trouble to enquire first of all what 
the facts about it may really be. 

I am far from wishing to suggest that international law is a mystery 
about which only international lawyers have a right to express opinions. 
On the contrary, I think that it suffers very much from the lack of any 
sustained general interest in its problems. But I do want to suggest that 
to form a reasonable estimate either of its present value or its future pros- 
pects a certain amount of hard thinking is necessary, and in particular I 
should like to mention three matters to which, in my view, this thinking 
ought to be directed: first, to some examination of the part that inter- 
national law is actually playing, as things are, in the conduct of international 
relations; secondly, to the uses, and even more to the limitations, of law 
itself as an instrument for controlling human action; and thirdly, to the 
question how far and on what conditions the relations between independent 
States are likely to be amenable to the special kind of control that law can 
provide. All this is but to say that our best laid schemes will be in danger 
of going agley unless we have taken account of the data from which we start, 
of the instrument which we are using, and of the subject matter that we are 
trying to mould. 

The superficial facts about the present system are, of course, well known. 
International law began to be treated as a subject of systematic study about 
four hundred years ago. Its rules have never been collected into any formal 
code. They derive their authority from unwritten custom; some of them 
do so directly, but in modern times most of the rules by which States are 
bound depend only indirectly on custom, because they are the creation of 

1Address given at Chatham House on March 7th, 1944. 
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treaties, which themselves, however, get their force from a rule of the cus- 
tomary law which says that when a treaty has been duly entered into it is 
binding on the States that make it. In this way an edifice of treaty rights 
and duties, sometimes called the “‘conventional’’ law, has been built on the 
original foundation, and today this far exceeds in volume, and probably also 
in importance, the purely customary part of the law. 

How does this system really work? Is it a success or a failure, or is it, 
as one might be inclined to guess, something between the two? These are 
questions which the public can only answer in the light of what it hears 
about international law, and unfortunately much of what it hears, even 
when it is true, is so partial as to be misleading. It hears, for instance, so 
much about the laws of war that for some people international law has 
become only another name for describing this, its less valuable component 
part; and as it hears more of the violation of the laws of war than of their 
observance it is led to infer that the whole of international law exists only 
to be broken. When again some flagrant act of international lawlessness 
is committed, such, for instance, as the successive acts of the dictators which 
led up to the present war, the public naturally hears of it, and applies the 
conclusions that it seems to suggest to the system as a whole. For various 
reasons these impressions generally go uncorrected. One reason is that the 
daily practice of international law is mainly an affair of the foreign offices, 
and foreign offices are uncommunicative on principle. Another is that these 
publicly known facts are the high lights, and the background against which 
they ought to be set is dull and unexciting, so that even if the legal depart- 
ments of the foreign offices were to publish more details of their work, the 
public would not be interested. It is indicative of this concentration of 
public interest on the sensational aspect of the system, and the lack of 
curiosity about the system as a whole, that, so far as I know, not a single 
English newspaper or periodical, legal or other, has thought the judgments 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice of sufficient interest to 
deserve publication, except in the rare cases where some political interest 
attached to their subject matter. As legal documents, from which the 
public, legal as well as lay, might learn the sort of questions that are being 
litigated between States and from which they might form some picture of 
international law in being, English journalists, who presumably know their 
own business, evidently considered that the Court’s reports would be quite 
devoid of news value. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be no general appre- 
ciation of the fact that the practice of international law is constantly pro- 
ceeding on lines not very dissimilar to those that other legal practice follows. 
When, for instance, a legal issue is raised between States it is argued on the 
facts and on the law between the legal advisers of foreign offices much as if 
they were solicitors acting for clients. If the matter cannot be settled ‘‘out 
of court”’ in this way, it is true that there is as yet no certain way of securing 
that it shall be brought before an international court, though cases are so 
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brought more often than is commonly supposed. _ If the case does come into 
court, it is disposed of by a judgment or award after a hearing much like 
that which would take place before a municipal court. Of course most of 
this work is not at all sensational. It is just one side of the routine business 
of Governments with one another, and it relates to matters, such as the 
meaning of treaties, the subject matter of which is infinitely varied, the 
alleged wrongs done to individual nationals in other countries, and a host 
of other matters which, for the most part, are only on the fringe of inter- 
national politics. But the points I want to make about it are that the 
volume of it is considerable, that its conduct is always doing something to 
reduce the inevitable frictions that are bound to occur in international 
relations and, above all, that it is only possible because States know that— 
not indeed always but with sufficient regularity to make them worth while— 
they can make certain assumptions about each other’s conduct, as, for 
instance, that States can generally be relied on to keep the treaties into 
which they enter, that they do not habitually break acknowledged rules of 
the law, and that they carry out the decisions of courts even when these 
have gone against them. I do not want to exaggerate the smoothness with 
which the system works; I know that arguments about the law and the 
facts are often unconscionably protracted, that the submission of differences 
to impartial adjudication is often unreasonably obstructed, in fact that 
States have nothing to learn from, but something to teach, the individual 
litigant about the seamy side of law. But it is not true, as one might sup- 
pose from some of the disparaging remarks made about international law 
that it is the regular practice of every State that is strong enough to bludgeon 
its way through opposition, and to pay no regard to the legal rights and 
wrongs of a case except under duress. On the contrary, States do normally 
use the processes of law in their differences, and most of the difficulties that 
these processes come up against are not peculiar to international law but 
common to all systems of iaw. 

One of the difficulties that is often supposed to be a particularly for- 
midable obstacle to the use of international law as a practical instrument is 
the alleged vagueness and uncertainty of many of its rules. There is, I 
think, some substance in this objection, but not very much. It is true that 
the customary part of the law consists mainly of rather vague general prin- 
ciples, and that the application of these generalities to facts has not been 
worked out, as the application of the principles of English Common Law 
has been worked out by many generations of judges into a rich store of 
detailed and very practical rules. That is a defect which will, one may 
hope, be gradually reduced in importance by the growth of international 
adjudication to which every well-wisher of international law must look 
forward. But it is also true—and this is more serious—that some of the 
uncertainties of the customary law are not historical accidents, but are the 
reflection in the law of divergencies, not always avowed or superficially 
apparent, between different national interests, and this is a defect for which 
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it is difficult to see any cure except in a closer integration of the international 
community, which at the best is likely to be a slow process. But neither of 
these difficulties applies to the bulk of international legal business, because 
this arises not on the customary law, but on treaties, and in respect of 
clearness treaties are very like Acts of Parliament, that is to say, if they are 
not always conspicuously clear, they are at any rate capable of yielding up 
a meaning more or less satisfactory to a properly equipped court. But I 
am inclined to think that much of the criticism of international law on this 
score of uncertainty springs from a misunderstanding. Certainty in law is 
an ideal to aim at, but it is one that is not in the nature of law ever to realize . 
completely; for the main cause of uncertainty, in international as well as in 
municipal law, is that rules of law always have to be stated in general terms 
and yet they have to be applied to facts which are always particular and 
never general, which are often obscure or disputed, and which very likely 
were never foreseen when the rule of law or the treaty provision received its 
formulation. It is this intractability of facts that prevents the practice of 
law from becoming a science; it remains an art and always will do. 

So far I have been trying to show that international law has a credit side 
to its account which is often overlooked. It is not a sham; it is a working 
system, and it performs fairly successfully for international relations a 
function which it is essential that there should be some means of-performing. 
But the debit side is a serious one, and it is that hitherto States have al- 
lowed it to control their relations only in matters which, though not unim- 
portant in themselves, are of secondary importance, and therefore present 
them with no very strong temptation to defy it. When issues of high politics 
arise between States they do not yet allow international law to have the 
final word in the determination of their policies. A generation ago this used 
to be expressed quite frankly in arbitration treaties by the clause which 
excluded from the obligation to arbitrate those differences which affected 
the ‘‘vital interests” of either party, and it was left to each party to say 
when a case arose whether it fell within this description or not. As one of 
the delegates to the Hague Conference of 1907 pointed out, the effect there- 
fore was that, though the treaties began with the imperative ‘“‘thou shalt,” 
they ended with the reassuring words “if thou wilt.” Today this ‘‘vital 
interests’ formula has gone out of fashion; no doubt it was almost indecently 
candid. But I do not think there has been any fundamental change in that 
attitude of States towards the law which the formula expressed; normally 
they find it a useful lubricant for their relations and they make use of it 
accordingly, but in the last resort they regard its observance as optional 
rather than, as the very nature of true law requires, compulsory and un- 
conditional. 

Now this is of course an unsatisfactory state of things, and it is right 
that we should ask whether it cannot be altered. One thing, however, is I 
think certain. The influence of international law will not be enhanced 
merely by an agreement to behave as if there were no practical difficulties 
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in the way, or as if progress could be had without a price to be paid for it; 
in effect, it will not be enhanced by what I call the ‘‘Kellogg Pact’”’ method 
of procedure. Nor in my view do we advance even a small step towards a 
solution by announcing, as if it were a new discovery, that the lion in the 
path is the doctrine of State sovereignty; that is only to put a practical 
problem of great complexity into ambiguous and abstract terms which open 
up endless opportunities for a warfare of words. Sovereignty is not a phy- 
sical thing that States can hand over in the way a soldier hands in his kit 
when he is discharged; it is just a word which has meant different things 
in the course of centuries of usage, and which still means different things 
in different contexts and in the mouths of different people. The questions 
to which we need answers are questions of ways and means, of whether or 
how those so-called sovereign States can be persuaded or compelled to set 
up a state of things between themselves in which law and not arbitrariness 
will regulate their conduct in big matters as well as in small; political philo- 
sophers will easily accommodate their theories of sovereignty to any change 
in the manner of ordering their relations that States may decide to introduce, 
as indeed they often have done in the past. 

Here I should like to go back to a suggestion I made at the outset of this 
paper. I said that I thought there were three matters in particular to which 
our thinking about international law ought to be directed, to the system as 
we have it at present, to the uses and the limitations of law as such, and to 
the special conditions which the nature of international relations creates for 
law in that field. I can touch only in the most summary way on these lines 
of enquiry, but it is perhaps worth while to mention one or two of the 
conclusions to which, as I believe, they will be found to lead. One is that 
if a system of law is to be really effective it must be something more than 
merely a body of rules; that in effect is what international law is at present, 
a body of rules, but not yet, as it should be, a true legal order. For a legal 
order implies—besides rules for the behaviour of those, whether States or 
individuals, who are subject to it—the existence of institutions for organ- 
izing the relations of the members of the community which it holds together. 
It is true that in our own times a great advance has been made by the 
creation of the Permanent Court of International Justice. But far more 
than organization on the juridical side of social relations is necessary to 
make of law a really potent influence. That is a point that ardent inter- 
national reformers in the inter-war period, and especially during the 
nineteen twenties, seem to me to have often overlooked; schemes for out- 
lawing war, for universal compulsory arbitration, for the codification of 
international law, have often seemed to imply that there is a specifically 
juridical key to international peace and order if only States could be per- 
suaded to use it. I believe that that is not only a delusion, but a dangerous 
one. It makes the whole problem of the future of international law seem 
so much simpler than it really is; it creates the impression that progress can 
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be made without giving up anything substantial of the liberty of independent 
action which States have hitherto insisted on reserving for themselves. 

Law is not a kind of cement which, by some inherent force of its own, 
can firmly bind together human beings or States which are otherwise unre- 
lated to one another and ready to fly apart; nor is it something to which 
methods of mass production can be applied. Its growth can be stimulated, 
in fact if it is to develop beyond a very rudimentary stage it needs to be 
stimulated, by the purposive creation of specialized institutions such as 
courts through which it can perform its functions; but in the main it is a 
by-product of the development of a community sense and of the wider, not 
purely juridical, but also social and political organization in which a feeling 
of community finds expression. I think one has only to ask onself where the 
strength of a municipal system of law comes from to see the truth of these 
considerations. Such a system works because it does not stand alone; 
because it is just one element in a much wider system of general social 
organization; because, in a word it is a part, but not the whole, of what we 
call government. I do not mean to suggest by this analogy that the pro- 
gress of international law must wait for the establishment of an international 
government; that would indeed be a counsel of despair. But I do suggest 
that it cannot advance much beyond its present useful but modest role 
unless we can find internationally what I may call a substitute for govern- 
ment, by which I mean the creation of institutions which will enable the 
manifold functions of government, with whatever adaptations are neces- 
sary—and they will certainly be far-reaching—to be performed inter- 
nationally. 

One last point, or perhaps it is the same point in a different form? I 
suppose that, if we ask ourselves why it is that we are so dissatisfied with 
international law as we have it at present, most of us would say, because 
it has failed to produce a peaceful world. If that is the feeling at the back 
of our minds, Tf would point out that we are asking of law something that 
of itself it can never give us. ‘‘Law and order’’ is a familiar phrase, but 
really it inverts the true order of priority. For it is never law that creates 
order. It is true that when order has once become the rule of a society, 
then, if some threat to it arises, law may be found to have acquired a prestige | 
which may convert it into a powerful instrument for defeating the threat; 
but always order has to exist before there can even be a soil for law to take 
root and grow in. A great German jurist of the last century, Rudolf von 
Ihering, once wrote a little book which he called Der Kampf ums Recht, the ' 
burden of which was that law is always something that men must be willing 
to fight for. I am sure that that is true of international law. A strong 
international law can only be established under the shelter of a system of 
international order and security. A wise saying of Machiavelli about law 
in the State is as true internationally as it is of States: ‘‘The foundations of 
all States,’’ he says, ‘“‘are good laws and good arms; but there cannot be 
good laws where there are not good arms.” 
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Summary of Discussion 


Mr. W. H. TuRNER agreed with the lecturer that there can be no 
international law which is effective on primary issues in the world, unless 
it is backed by force. The word “‘force’”’ had not been used, possibly because 
the association of ideas was too unfortunate, but the term “international 
order and security.’’ Law without force was like a machine without motive 
power. 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY replied that the only question was whether force 
was to be used to support law, or whether it was to be uncontrolled; obvi- 
ously the former was preferable. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY JEVONS pointed out that, although the ordinary 
person is accustomed to regard international conventions as being part of 
international law, he believed that any State which has not become a party 
to such a convention regards itself as free not to take any action under it 
and not to follow its principles unless it makes a declaration that it will do 
so. Further, a State which has either signed a convention, or adhered to it, 
holds itself free not to observe the provisions of that convention when at war 
with a State which has not signed or adhered to it. He asked whether, if 
war were to arise with a State which was not a signatory, say, of the Con- 
vention of 1925 against the use of gas, the British Government would hold 
themselves free to use it. 

In regard to the laws of war, Japan is not a party to the Geneva Con- 
vention. If it is a fact that we are not bound to apply the rules of that 
Convention when fighting Japan, Professor Jevons suggested that this raised 
an interesting point, namely that it might be a step forward in international 
law, if the signing of a convention were taken to bind the parties to it in all 
acts of war and of peace, even if the other nations involved had not signed, 
provided the latter were recognized in the comity of nations. Further, he 
thought that States took considerable pains to observe the Hague Con- 
ventions and paid less attention to anything done under the League of 
Nations. Was it not a pity that we had not had more Hague Conventions 
or that the League of Nations had not held conferences from time to time 
which might have had the prestige of the Hague Conference. He also 
pointed out that the Hague Convention No. 4 is out of date in some respects 
as regards the laws of war, owing to the development of tanks, planes and 
submarines. 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY agreed that it was a fact that treaties were only 
binding on the parties to them. International law and private law were 
analogous in this respect. The mere fact of embodying something in a 
convention cannot impose any obligation on the whole international com- 
munity. He did not think you could have a state of things in which States 
that were not parties could be allowed to enforce a convention which other 
States happened to have made between themselves. Obligation must be 
reciprocal, 

With regard to the Hague Conventions, he thought their prestige was 
rather low, and did not agree that the League should have applied itself to 
the elaboration of conventions for the conduct of war; it was not made for 
that. There had been, he said, an attempt—not through the League, but 
at a Conference held in 1923 at the Hague—to codify the laws of air warfare, 
but it failed, and the only law governing this is still customary law, those 
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general principles about which he had spoken. Obviously this could not 
provide precise rules for the conduct of air warfare. 


Miss HILDA OaKELEY asked the lecturer if he would say something more 
on what he meant by his reference to the possibility of finding an inter- 
national substitute for government. 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY replied that he meant the whole question of inter- 
national organization and added that he had no scheme to put forward. It 
meant functions like legislation for the making of law, machinery for en- 
forcing law, and so on. Some instrument of that kind was necessary. He 
did not think an international parliament was feasible, but the problem was 
to find international organs without slavishly imitating the State. The 
same action was required internationally as was required inside the State. 


PRoFEssOR C. A. W. MANNING, after paying a tribute to the lecturer, 
who, he said, had always something new to say and put his views in a manner 
intelligible to the layman, recalled the success of Professor Brierly’s Inau- 
gural Lecture at Oxford, published in the British Yearbook of International 
Law for 1924 under the title ‘“The Shortcomings of International Law.” 
Now, twenty years later, he was glad to notice that Professor Brierly was 
able to lecture, not on the shortcomings only, but also on the merits of inter- 
national law. Particularly helpful is the passage on the relation of muni- 
cipal law to the coercive authority of the State. For it was well to confess 
how limited the influence of law on the international conduct of States must 
apparently remain. In the domestic sphere law could be aptly classed as an 
“instrument of social control” (a favourite term of Roscoe Pound’s); but 
this was not in the same sense true of law between States. Indeed, the really 
remarkable thing was that an element so much resembling law should be 
found in a context so little resembling government. 

He also made the point that it was a fairly widespread belief that one of 
the difficulties about international law was that there were differences in the 
legal thinking of the lawyers of different countries, with the result that a 
French or an English lawyer, for example, sometimes found it difficult to 
understand one another. He wished to ask about a slightly different point; 
the prevalent conception of the relation of law to the social system, as it 
varied from country to country—an extreme case being Nazi Germany. 
Did Professor Brierly consider there was much in the idea that what makes 
Americans think of international law in one way, Italians in another, the 
British in another, is that there are different ideas of law itself prevailing in 
their respective countries? 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY agreed that there were different national concep- 
tions of law in general, and that this is one of the difficulties of international 
law. It weakens the sense of community upon which law is always based 
and therefore keeps international law weak. 


Mr. C. G. DEHN was surprised to hear the lecturer say that progress 
could not be made in the sphere of international law by such treaties as 
the Kellogg Pact. It would be remembered that when that Pact was signed 
it aroused an immense amount of enthusiasm, which died away in a few 
weeks because nothing was done at the time to educate the public of this 
or of any other country on the effects of the treaty. The failure of that 
treaty to achieve its great purpose was largely due to the fact that the public 
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were not so educated. It was never explained that the treaty involved 
a revolutionary change in international law. Before the signature of the 
Pact, and apart from the Covenant of the League of Nations, any State 
could go to war in the exercise of its sovereign rights. That fundamental 
principle was reversed by the Kellogg Pact. It being true to say that inter- 
national law consisted largely of customary law, of principles accepted by 
nations as regulating their rights and duties, any treaty which reversed such 
a principle as the right to go to war was of great importance. Untilasystem 
of world security had been built up with its legislature and executive, and 
so long as we were dependent on a system of principles and pacts and trea- 
ties, it should be the duty of statesmen and international jurists to emphasize 
and publicize the importance of treaties—such as the Kellogg Pact—which 
laid down new principles of international law. 


Mr. R. STOKEs said that international organization might be of two 
kinds: legislative and judicial, implying some system of equity. Those were 
the two means, other than force, of adapting law to new situations. In his 
opinion a great deal of current writing about “international equity” took no 
account of the great difficulty arising from its unpredictable nature. It 
might alter a general rule in its application to the particular facts, or it might 
apply the general rule, or it might modify it by reference to new modifying 
principles, in choosing which it would have great freedom through the com- 
petition of opposite analogies. In so far as a court of equity is free to adopt 
these courses, there was bound to be uncertainty, and therefore no State 
would ever submit its vital interests to such a court. That, he thought, was 
a fundamental difficulty in the application of equity and seemed to throw 
the whole thing back to some form of international legislature. But the 
lecturer had seemed to turn this down. What kind of international organ- 
ization, then, would he advocate to secure necessary changes in international 
legal situations? 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY replied that he would like to avoid the use of the 
phrase ‘‘international equity,” as it. might mean several things. Mr. Stokes 
had spoken of States not being willing to submit their vital interests to a 
tribunal which was freé to decide according to equity and he agreed with 
that, but added that he had not meant to turn down the idea of an inter- 
national legislature—again this depended on what one meant. He did not 
think that a legislature in the form of a Parliament or Congress was a prac- 
ticable proposition for our time, but he did think that there should be some 
machinery or organ for developing law by conscious action and he believed 
that the League was meeting that problem about as hopefully as it could be 
met. It made a very promising beginning in providing a substitute for a 
legislature through the development of the Assembly and of the special 
conferences summoned to make conventions on this or that matter. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH SECURITY! 


THIS note is intended to introduce a discussion of the problem of the 
security of the British Commonwealth and Empire as viewed by the United 
Kingdom. It attempts to indicate the possible range of such a discussion, 
but is not itself an agenda. 


Great Britain’s Security Objectives. By security is here meant security 
in the narrow sense of safety from attack. That security, even in this 
sense, cannot be achieved by exclusively military or political means was 
already recognized in the last Peace Settlement: the preamble to Part 13 
of the Treaty of Versailles, instituting the International Labour Organi- 
zation, states that ‘‘Peace can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice.’’ Now, even greater emphasis is placed on the interdependence of 
security and economic, social and other factors. Yet security from aggres- 
sion was and is the cornerstone. 

Hitherto somewhat critical of security-conscious nations such as France, 
Great Britain may henceforth be expected to consider security a respectable 
pre-occupation. She may recognize that there is no absolute, cut-and- 
dried, gilt-edged kind of security; but she will aim at the best she can get. 

The objects of British security policy are, presumably, all those which 
Great Britain will endeavour to secure by force of arms if need be; in 
particular: 

(1) The defence of all parts of the British Commonwealth and Empire, 

and of the means of communication between them; 

(2) The defence of certain States or territories outside the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, to which defence Great Britain is 
committed by word or tradition; 

(3) Other, and more general objects in the field of security, such as 
those set forth in the Atlantic Charter (disarmament of aggressors), 
and whatever may be the precise objectives of the ‘wider and 
permanent system of general security” envisaged in Article 8 of 
the Charter. 


Great Britain’s Means of Reaching Objectives. The first thing that 
strikes one about these objects is that they are very extensive. What 
are Great Britain’s means of meeting her probable security commitments? 

This question, if fully examined, would involve these three matters: 


1A Preliminary Note prepared for an informal discussion meeting at Chatham House 
on November 24th, 1943. 
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(1) The consideration of the internal strength of the United Kingdom 
and, so far as is relevant, the dependent Empire. This covers the 
whole range of internal policy, population policy, social policy, 
industrial policy, military policy (conscription, etc.), education, 
colonial policy. 

(2) The consideration of the means of mobilizing the strength of the 
British Commonwealth. This is thought of in two ways: 

(a) The means whereby the different members of the Common- 
wealth, each remaining sovereign, may agree on a common 
security policy, may each devote the maximum of its strength 
towards implementing it, and may most effectively co-ordinate 
those strengths. 

(b) The formation of an organic union between members of the 
Commonwealth (and perhaps other Powers) with a single 
government for security purposes, commanding for those 
purposes the full resources of the members of the union. 

(3) The consideration of the conditions on which Powers outside the 
Commonwealth may co-operate with Great Britain and the 
Dominions in pursuing common security objectives. 

Internally, Great Britain will obviously need to conserve and develop, 
in the interests of security, all her resources, human and material, physical 
and moral. But neither by management nor by luck can the resources 
of the United Kingdom alone suffice to attain the security objects outlined. 
That at least is common ground. 

There are some who argue that the resources of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire would, for practical purposes and until something 
wider can be established, suffice. Some would stipulate that they must 
be commanded by an organic union, as at (2b). It would seem to follow 
that our whole duty lies there, and that consideration of point (3), i.e., 
co-operation with foreign States, could be relegated to the background. 

This paper proceeds from the view that the third aspect, no less than 
the other two, is important in its own right. The resources required to 
attain victory in this, as in the last, World War are vastly greater than 
even the best mobilization of the resources of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire could have afforded. Secondly, a clear understanding as 
regards general objects of policy, affecting relations with States outside 
the Commonwealth and Empire, will be a valuable support, perhaps even 
a necessary condition, of unity within the nation, and the Commonwealth. 

Great Britain then will reach towards security along three lines of 
policy which touch each other at many points: national policy; her Common- 
wealth policy; her international policy. Each line is supremely important. 
This paper is concerned with the third. The broadest objective of Great 
Britain’s international security policy is ‘‘. . . establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security,” (i.e., ‘‘wider’’ than that which is 
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required to maintain the disarmament of aggressor States:—Article 8 of 
the Atlantic Charter). This objective has been re-affirmed in Article 4 
of the Joint Four-Nation Declaration of the Moscow Conference. 


Alliances and Special Commitments. However, before considering these 
general security objectives, let us look at Great Britain’s special security 
commitments in the international field. We entered the war in virtue of a 
new commitment to Poland. We have obtained facilities in the Azores 
in virtue of an ancient treaty with Portugal. We have treaty commitments 
with both Egypt and Iraq. We have concluded the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
for twenty years. There is the special relationship, the desired ‘fraternal 
association,”! between the British and American peoples. Are there any 
of these or other existing commitments or associations which we should 
wish to revise in the light of present-day political and strategic factors, or 
in the light of any more general security arrangements to which Great . 
Britain may be a party? 

Secondly, are there special security responsibilities other than alliances 
or commitments to particular States which Great Britain will wish to 
assume in the post-war era? For instance, will she wish to occupy new 
naval and air bases? These are matters on which the opinion of strategic 
experts should first be heard, but some difficult political problems may arise. 
It would seem probable that the occupation of new strategic bases will be 
made in the name of the United Nations rather than that of any single 
Power, i.e., it will be a ‘‘general” rather than a “‘special’’ arrangement. 
Also it is only in the case of enemy territory that it will be politically 
practicable to occupy bases without the consent of the country concerned. 
The promise to evacuate both Iceland and the Azores after the war was 
given at the time of their occupation. 


The following exchange in the House of Commons on July 15th, 1948, 
is relevant: 


Mr. Nunn asked the Prime Minister whether the Atlantic Charter will 
preclude the United States of America and Great Britain from continuing 
to hold certain strategic points, formerly in Axis hands, the retention of 


which would seem to be vitally necessary for maintaining the future peace 
of the world? 


Mr. Attlee: Nothing in the Atlantic Charter would, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, preclude the United Nations from taking any 
steps that may seem good to them to ‘‘afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries.”” The point referred to 
by my hon. Friends will naturally be borne in mind in company with many 


others in any discussions on how best to give effect to Article 7 of the 
Charter. 


Commander Locker-Lampson: May I ask my right hon. Friend to give 
an assurance that if and when we take Heligoland we will not give it back? 


1Mr. Winston Churchill in his speech at Harvard University, September 6, 1943. 
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Commander Sir Archibald Southby: Will the Government make it clear 
that we keep an open mind as regards what will happen after the war, in 
view of the necessity which might arise for us to retain in perpetuity certain 
portions of enemy country in order to preserve our own safety and that. of 
the world?! 


As a basis for a detailed study of Great Britain’s alliances and other 
special security arrangements, the study group report Political and Strategic 
Interests of the United Kingdom, published by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in 1939, might prove valuable. Such a study would 
include any arrangements which it might be proposed to make jointly 
with other named Powers, but would naturally exclude any which Great 


Britain might undertake merely as one member of a general security 
organization. 


International Co-operation for Security. Once we leave the sphere of 
particular measures and consider the possibility of wider co-operative 
arrangements for security (though the one subject merges into the other), 
we become more strongly conscious of the need for further definition both 
of the object and the range of the partnership. The Moscow Declaration, 
like the Atlantic Charter, has put collective security again on the map. 
But collective security is the name rather than the solution of a problem. 

All are agreed on one thing, that the stability and strength of a col- 
lective system depends principally on the strongest Powers remaining 
united in support of it. It is when we go beyond this affirmation that we 
reach the real divisions of opinion. 

The Moscow Declaration in some respects makes a definite choice. 
However, powerful trends of thought do not necessarily cease to have 
influence because they are not reflected in official declarations. It may 
serve to clarify the issues if we first consider what seem to be the two main 
attitudes in public opinion in Great Britain, and then see how far the 
Moscow Declaration comes down on one side or the other. 


Great Power Directorate. On the one hand are the advocates of what is 
virtually a Great Power Directorate. They desire the minimum of defi- 
nition. On their view the one essential thing is that four States—the 
United Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., China—keep together. It will 
be for them to conclude, maintain, and if need be, modify the terms of 
settlement. They will presumably wish to guarantee each other’s security. 
They may also have general objectives, such as that of the Atlantic Charter 
“that all the men in all the lands may enjoy freedom from fear and want.” 
However, the method by which that freedom is to be attained is to be left 
to the unfettered judgment of the Big Four according to circumstances. 
It cannot be brought to the test of agreed principles of conduct. 

This view rests first on a keen sense of the incommensurability of the 

1Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), 1943. 
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“greater’’ and the ‘“‘smaller’’ States in terms of war potential, especially 
industrial power. The smaller States are therefore judged to be no asset, 
perhaps even an unconditional liability in building up a security system. 
They can, it is felt, easily become a cause of division between the Great 
Powers. Their so-called ‘‘independence” is unreal in the air and radio 
age, and, in view of their number and smallness, is an intolerable obstacle 
to progress. 

It is therefore felt that whatever form security takes it must not be the 
security of States as such, if this is to mean the perpetuation of the smaller, 
and especially the smaller European States. In conformity with the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter itself, which-speaks of freedoms to be directly 
enjoyed by the individual, there should, it is urged, be less talk of the 
“rights of States” and more of the “rights of men.’’ However, this devalu- 
ation of the State applies only to the smaller States. The right of the 
greater States to take a strict and extensive view of their own security as 
States is recognized. 

Thus, it is sometimes proposed that the Great Powers should occupy 
bases within the territory of the smaller Powers; that they should take to 
themselves freedom of movement by land or air over their territory; and 
also that the right of the smaller Powers to develop their own military 
strength should be restricted. 

The security of the Great Powers would reside in the overwhelming 
power which they, if united, would possess. The hope of maintaining their 
unity would reside in the interest which each should have in maintaining 
the terms of the peace settlement; and in the recognition that the security 
of each depends on their unity. The hope of security for the smaller 
Powers would reside in the confidence they may have in the good in- 
tentions and strength of purpose of the greater, and in the fact that the 
surest way for the Great Powers to fall apart, and thus destroy the unity 
which it will be so important, in their own interests, to preserve, would be 
to adopt an aggressive policy at the expense of the smaller Powers. But 
the smaller Powers, except those which had received a special security 
guarantee from one or more of the Great Powers, would have no guaranteed 
security, and no guaranteed right to be consulted. 

It is claimed that the unpledged co-operation of the Great Powers as the 
effective guarantee of security is in the true tradition of international 
politics, from which the attempt made after the last war to generalize a 
guarantee of the security of States, and to admit them to consultation, was 
an unfortunate departure. 

The idea of a Great Power directorate is not avowed in official declara- 
tions of the democratic Powers. But many people hold that, though not 
ideal, it is from Great Britain’s point of view, the only practicable method. 
The unity of the Great Powers will, it is felt, be hard enough to achieve in 
any case, and it can only increase the difficulty if any attempt is made to 
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be specific as regards the security of the smaller Powers (except those whose 
security is a special Great Power interest), or to regard the smaller Powers 
in any way as partners. 


A General Security System. There is a second view according to which 
co-operation for security can mean only one thing, co-operation for the 
security of all States duly recognized as such and willing to accept the 
conditions of co-operation. Even a very wide system of interlocking 
security arrangements made under the auspices of the Great Powers and 
supervised by them according to their arbitrary judgment, cannot, it is felt, 
be a substitute for the recognition of the right and duty of all qualified 
States to co-operate for their mutual security. No security system, which 
stops short of this, will be admitted to be the ‘‘wider and permanent system 
of general security,’’ envisaged in the Atlantic Charter. 

This view is based on a different appreciation of political realities from 
that which looks to the unpledged co-operation of the Great Powers as 
the essential basis of security. 

First, it reflects the conviction that politically-conscious man every- 
where still sees his security in the security of his State. He will not be 
content with a system which purports to ensure his individual ‘freedom 
from fear” through the intervention of the Great Powers, without the 
co-operation of, and perhaps in opposition to, his own State. If the 
devaluation of the State is a new political fact, requiring to be expressed in 
extensive limitations of sovereignty, it applies to all States, great as well 
as small. As regards the “rights of men,” the smaller States will wish to 
reach the Anglo-American-Russian-Chinese standard in their own time, 
not under direction. 

Secondly, the strength of national feeling in the smaller States, as 
demonstrated by the failure of the German attempt to found a New Order 
on their subordination, points to the impracticability of the use of their 
territory for bases, passage of troops or aircraft, or “police measures” 
except with the consent of these States. This consent can be expected 
only if they are parties with the Great Powers to any security arrange- 
ments. Think the problem out in concrete terms, these critics would say, 
as it might apply, say, to Holland, or Turkey, or Uruguay. 

For these two reasons the tendency to treat the smaller Powers as 
political ciphers is felt to be unrealistic. They have, at the lowest, nuisance 
value. There is one important political choice which each can make, 
namely, to side with our enemies. Short of this they can, if treated as of 
no account, offer obstruction which could be overcome only by force. 

Thirdly, they are, it is felt, something more than a no-man’s land to be 
withheld from an enemy. They are a potential political asset to a security 
system. Incidentally no country is better fitted by tradition and impelled 
by interest to realize this asset than is Great Britain. If this is to be 
achieved the smaller States must be consulted. They cannot be regarded 
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by the Great Powers merely as the passive objects of policy, even of a 
policy designed to give them security. 

Fourthly, if the Great Powers are to remain united, they must be united 
about something. They cannot be united merely about the need to be 
united. It is not certain that any common ground can be discovered, but 
the least unpromising line of advance is that which points to the security 
of all States. It is natural that Great Britain should seek such a goal, 
since it is in her interest that her policy should be ‘“‘closely identified with 
the primary and vital interests of a majority, or as many as possible, of the 
other nations.’ 

To sum up: A “wider and permanent system of general security,” 
can, it is felt, only be one in which the generality of States enjoys security, 
and cannot be achieved without their co-operation. On this basis but on 
this basis only, the Great Powers can assume leadership. The difficulties 
of a general co-operation for security are illustrated by the experience of 
the inter-war period, and much may have to be asked from the smaller no 
less than from the greater States if there is to be improvement in the 
future. But to profess the establishment of the ‘‘wider system” as an aim 
implies belief that it can be accomplished. 


Moscow Declaration. Article 4 of the Joint Four-Nation Declaration: 


That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable 
date a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by 
all such States, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

The Declaration thus reflects the second of the two tendencies referred 
to. If the new security organization is to be based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of its member States, the kind of security which the 
organization is to afford must be one which all the members and not the 
Great Powers only recognize as security. The lowest common factor of 
security is that all the member States are assured of mutual support in 
defence of their territorial integrity. 

Presumably this is what the Moscow Declaration intends that the 
members of the security organization will enjoy. However, there is one 
very important qualification. Most people will think that a condition of 
territorial integrity is that foreign armies and air fleets do not cross their 
frontiers without their Governments’ permission. In Article 6 of the 
Moscow Declaration the Four Powers appear to have taken to themselves 
the conditional right to employ their forces within the territories of other 
States according to their joint discretion. This, at least, seems to be a 
legitimate inference from the Article, itself stated in negative terms: 


“Memorandum by Sir Eyre Crowe, January 1, 1907” (British Documents on the Origins 
of the War, vol. III, p. 402), H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
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That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their military 
forces within the territories of other States except for the purposes envisaged 
in this declaration and after joint consultation. 


Does this mean that a condition of membership of the security organi- 
zation must be (if the Great Powers are to remain within it) the acceptance 
by the smaller Powers of a general policing authority of the Great Powers? 
If so, this is the most important innovation of the Moscow Conference. 

Perhaps, however, the point at issue in the future will not be the terri- 
torial integrity of the member States, but their political independence, in 
other words the question of their internal régimes. But again, so far as 
official declarations are concerned, the desire of the Great Powers not to 
dictate the nature of the internal régimes, at any rate of non-enemy coun- 
tries, seems clear. 

Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter declares that the contracting parties 
“respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live’; and, as if in answer to suspicions of Russian policy 
on this score, Stalin included the following statement in his broadcast on 
November 6th, 1943:! ‘‘Secondly, the liberated peoples of Europe shall be 
given complete freedom to decide for themselves the structure of their 
own States.”’ 

The degree to which States, other than the Great Powers, are to be 
consulted and are themselves to participate in the direction of security 
organization, is not discussed in the Moscow Declaration. No doubt so 
long as these problems are conceived as problems in the liquidation of the 
war this is comprehensible. But things will not remain as they are and 
there is very little doubt that next to the question of Great Power backing 
of the security organization this question of the degree and nature of the 
participation of smaller Powers with the Great Powers will be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, the very crux of the whole matter. 

Already the subject has been given, as it were, a preliminary canter in 
the debate on the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
There we have a general Council of all the States represented and an 
exclusive executive consisting of the Great Four. Will this be the model 
for the organized security of the future? It is believed that some repre- 
sentation, however limited, of other Powers will, in the long run, prove 
unavoidable, especially when we remember that France is of their number. 
The place of the smaller Powers in the permanent organization of inter- 
national life tends to be obscured at present for special and temporary 
reasons. There are three main groups. The first, the British Dominions, 
are full participants in the war and through the United Kingdom or other- 
wise are able to some extent to make their weight felt in the higher councils 
even now. The second big group, the Latin-American States, make a less 
active military contribution and for the purposes of the major United 
Nations decisions one tends to feel their impact through Washington 

1The Times, November 8, 1943, 
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rather than directly. In time of peace they will be a far from negligible 
factor in international affairs. Last and greatest there are the European 
countries, none of which can now pull its full weight with us, and some of 
which can pull no weight at all. There is a tendency to forget their impor- 
tance as active political agents; after liberation this will no longer be 
possible. 

Of all the requirements for a study of Great Britain’s security problem, 
even though we approach it from the standpoint of the unity of the Great 
Powers, nothing seems to be more important than the thoroughly objective 
examination of the actual facts as regards the smaller States: what is their 
intrinsic vitality; whether this varies according to their military power; 
whether the factors which in the past caused high policy to be left to the 
great States alone, still operate; whether for the purposes of a security 
system the smaller States are negligible; have negative or nuisance value; 
have positive value; whether the participation of the smaller States in 
security discussions prevents the Great Powers from agreeing among them- 
selves; what are the implications for the future of the belligerency in this 
war of States neutral in the last, such as Norway and the Netherlands; of 
the neutrality in this war of States belligerent in the last, such as Turkey 
and Portugal; of non-belligerency. From this examination, which must 
be made in the light of the new strategic, economic and political factors, 
we should be able to form an idea whether there are conditions on which 
the smaller States can be made collectively to count in the power equation 
and thus be a positive support to a security system; or whether the most 
that can be hoped of them is neutrality, perhaps in some cases, as Walter 
Lippmann suggests for the East-European States, an enforced neutrality. 


Political Problems of Security Organization. Once we are clear as to 
the quality of the relations between the co-operating States which we wish 
to see established, we can usefully consider in what kind of institutions 
those relations are to be organized. It is believed that the following are 
some of the questions on which a British Government would need to make 
up its mind if it is to take an active part in setting up the general security 
organization envisaged in the Atlantic Charter and the Moscow Declaration. 

(1) What should be the membership of the security organization? All 

the United Nations ex officio? But there are other States, now 
neutral, which may qualify as “‘peace-loving’”’ (Moscow Declaration, 
Article 4). Should these be invited to join, or merely allowed to 
apply? If the former, which ones would Great Britain, for her part, 
invite? 

Should ex-enemy States be allowed, or asked, to come in at an 
early date ;? or should they be excluded for a long time, perhaps for 


1United States Foreign Policy (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1943). 

‘Now, Germany cannot remain outside the League of Nations. If I may use a 
formula that may be misunderstood—I hope it will not be—we cannot afford to allow her 
to remain outside. There is not a single question regarding armaments, regarding the 
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the whole of the period during which they are subjected to a special 
armaments régime (Article 8 of the Atlantic Charter), and therefore 
implicitly under suspicion? re 

Should Great Britain consider the unwillingness of, say, 
Germany, to enter or remain within a security organization to 
deprive the security organization of value, and to be worth a high 
price to avoid? 

What importance should Great Britain attach to ‘‘universality” 
of membership? Is it possible to say in advance that the security 
organization will have no value for Great Britain unless it includes 
certain named States? If so, which States? 

(2) Should ‘‘regional’’ or other limited security organization be estab- 
lished! (Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of March 21, 1943); and if so 
what Members of the British Commonwealth might be expected to 
be in what regional groupings? What should be the relations of 
the regional groupings to a general organization? 

(3) Should the security objective of a general organization be the 
subject of a definition to which each member can appeal? (Article 
10 of the League of Nations Covenant “‘. . . to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. . .’’); or is it 
preferable not to define it? 

(4) Should each member under the express obligation to use pressure, 
including force, if required, ensure that the security objective is 
reached? (Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant) Or 
should each case be freely decided ‘‘on its merits,’’ without any 
previous obligation on the part of members? 

(5) Should the degree of obligation be differentiated, e.g., a “‘hard’’ 
obligation for groups of members (if regional groupings form part 
of the system), a “soft” obligation (e.g., to “consult’’) for the 
membership as a whole. 

(6) Should the security organization, apart from the ‘‘regulation of 
armaments’ (Moscow Declaration, Article 7), and any provisions 
for the co-operation of national forces, if aggression occurs, promote 
common defensive preparations, e.g., through the establishment 
and training of international air or other forces, the international 
development of industrial and other war potential? 

Is it agreed that ‘‘world security, like national security, must 
be based on particular forces mustered in particular places to 
guard against particular dangers.’* If so, should all countries 


conditions of peace, regarding security, regarding the safety and the guarantee of the 
existence of the small nations—not a single one—that we can discuss ery ourselves, 
with a menacing vacant chair in our midst” (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at the League of 
Nations Assembly, September 4, 1924). 

1The Times, March 22, 1943. 

India and the Indian Ocean Region” (Agenda, vol. II, no. 3, August, 1943). 
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from which “particular dangers” are anticipated be excluded from 
membership? Result? 

What powers, if any, is the security organization to exercise, in 
regard to interference in the internal affairs of members? Should 
there be procedures enabling a member to block consideration of a 
matter on the ground that it lies solely within its domestic juris- 
diction? Will membership be open only to States having régimes 
and laws of a given kind (e.g., affording ‘‘basic human rights’)? 
Alternatively, should it be British policy to vote for the admission 
only of such States? 

Should the security organization guarantee the actual fulfilment 

of obligations affecting the internal affairs of members, if such are 
made a condition of membership? 
Should the United Nations, assuming that jl alone make the 
settlement with the defeated Powers, keep permanently within 
ti.cir own hands the supervision of the execution of its security 
provisions? Or, should they hand this charge over to the security 
organization, even though States which are not among the United 
Nations are admitted to membership? 

If the former, what would be the difference in function between 
the United Nations regarded as an organized body, and the security 
organization? 

If the latter, should the United Nations admit other States to 
membership of the security organization only on the condition that 
those other States agree that it is incumbent upon the security 
organization, and therefore upon themselves as members, to see 
that the terms of the settlement are carried out? 

What provision, if any, should be made for the revision of treaties? 
A needle’s eye (Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant), or 
something wider? 

What expectations should Great Britain have of the duration 

of the Peace Settlement, and the accompanying order of security? 
Inevitably some Powers will aim at undoing the settlement. Should 
Great Britain propose to herself to enforce it rigorously for a long 
period, thirty or fifty years? Should she regard the charge that the 
security organization exists to maintain the status quo as morally 
damaging to it and to herself as a member? 
What will be the interaction between Great Britain’s Alliances and 
other special commitments and her obligations as a member of a 
general security organization? Are there any points at which they 
are likely to clash? If they do appear likely to clash, which should 
be given priority? 


Experience covering the two wars and the period between them suggests 
that if the co-operating Governments are able to reach and maintain 
decisions on fundamental questions such as these, there is no need to 
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anticipate failure on the level of execution and administration. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, and the International Labour Organization, the Reparation Com- 
mission, the Bank for International Settlements, the Saar Governing 
Commission, like other and some earlier international institutions or agents, 
performed their appointed tasks. In this war the armed forces of many, 
though not all the Allies, have been mixed for operational purposes. 

Procedures can therefore be discovered by which international agents 
can be appointed, instructed and financed, and they may be expected to 
perform their duties. A security study group may be led on to examine the 
probable post-war aspect of these matters, e.g., in relation to the adminis- 
tration of international strategic bases, of international air forces, etc.; but 
it is suggested that it should always begin by extracting the political essence 
of each problem, i.e., the conditions on which the foundations of solidarity 
between Governments may be laid. 

Another most important question which nevertheless belongs to the 
second, rather than to the first, zone of enquiry is the relation between a 
security organization and other organizations created for other inter- 
national purposes. Clearly the interaction must be close, as is obvious in 
the case of air transport, and the control of industrial potential. Security 
measures, judicial settlement, conciliation, economic development, social 
progress must reinforce one another. 





SOME DUTCH AND BELGIAN VIEWS ON THE GERMAN 
PROBLEM 


C.M.CORNELL 


Tuis article summarizes discussion between some of the members of 
the Chatham House study group responsible for the preparation of the 
Report on The Problem of Germany and a group of Netherland experts, 
and a similar discussion with Belgian experts, held in November and 
December 1943. Both Dutch and Belgian representatives expressed 
appreciation of the Report. Criticism centred almost entirely round the 
psychological approach to the problem. 


Diagnosis of the Psychological Problem. The Dutch and Belgian groups 
were both of the opinion that the general estimate of the German character 
and the psychological approach to the problem of Germany expressed in 
the Report were inadequate. The Nazi doctrine had infiltrated much 
more deeply into the German mind than had been indicated; particularly 
is this so in the case of the German youth. A Belgian speaker maintained 
that Nazism was the logical consequence of the pan-German theory and 


1London, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1943. 
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idea, and that it now constituted not merely a political theory but a religion 
for the German people. A second Belgian representative, who had travelled 
much in Germany since 1918, denied that there were two Germanies, one 
Nazi and one potentially democratic, or that there was any real difference 
between the German people and their Government. There were certainly 
some Germans who were not enthusiastic Nazis, but even so they accepted 
the Nazisystem. Nazi ideology answered to a double need in the German 
nature, the need for discipline from their own Government and for domi- 
nation over other nations. 

The Dutch group went even further in their diagnosis of the German 
character and maintained that Nazism was merely an incident in the general 
German development and outlook upon life. The German people as a 
whole had no capacity for independent thought in political affairs. Further, 
there was in Nazi Germany an extraordinary reaction against the things 
of the spirit and against Western civilization. After the last war Germany 
had enjoyed a very ardent, though very morbid, intellectual life, and the 
Nazi revolution could be diagnosed as a revolution against this intel- 
lectualism, showing itself in a revolt against art and culture. 


Possibilities of Re-Education. Neither the Dutch nor the Belgian 
group therefore placed very much confidence in the Report’s proposals 
for the re-education, political and moral, of post-war Germany, since 
political re-education presupposes a certain degree of receptivity to argu- 
ment and of capacity for independent thought. It was submitted that the 
Germans were capable of being ‘“‘impressed’’ rather than re-educated. 
After 1918 they were at first inclined to consider that the Allies had been 
right and their leaders wrong; but this state of mind changed when the 
Allies weakened, and they then became impressed by their own leaders, 
mainly industrialists, financiers and militarists, who led them into a second 
war. The German people probably did not want to go to war again, but 
the policy-forming groups knew how to exploit psychological conditions 
to that end. 

The display of a good deal of force and strength by the Allies would be 
needed in order to make the Germans understand that they must in future 
behave in a civilized way. The bombing of German towns and the Russian 
victories over the German Army were proving valuable contributions to 
future peace by providing the Germans with monuments to the, conse- 
quences of their aggressive policy. Only by thus seeing the war carried 
into their own territory and by actually sensing defeat would the Germans 
be inclined to abandon their appetite for aggression. 


Unconditional Surrender and Occupation. The Dutch asserted that 
their countrymen recognized the mistake of their attempt to co-operate 
with Germany after the last war; this time their attitude would be very 
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different. The Belgian group agreed that the lenient and friendly treat- 
ment of the German people after the last war had been mistaken. 

This time there must be no terms but unconditional surrender, as 
stipulated by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Casablanca. 
Germany must be occupied, order must be maintained in Germany by 
Allied troops, and stolen property must be restored to the plundered 
countries. After a certain period terms could be settled, but not in the 
form of a peace treaty, for the Germans must be made to realize that no 
peace could be concluded with them until they had proved that they were 
really prepared to co-operate with the rest of the world. 


Decentralization. Both groups agreed that Germany must one day 
again occupy an independent position in Europe and the world. A Belgian 
representative suggested that certain parts of Greater Germany might be 
detached, with Austria independent and East Silesia removed from German 
control. All agreed, however, that an enforced disruption of Germany 
into separate units would exacerbate the patriotism of the country as a 
whole and was unlikely to last. 

The Belgian group thought that Germany should be decentralized, 
for instance by establishing a separate police organization in each State, 
a policy which they felt might be carried to the point where Prussia would 
be an autonomous or even an independent unit. A Belgian barrister was 
of the opinion that some districts in Germany, such as Bavaria and the 
Rhineland, had a tradition of autonomy which should be fostered: but 
a Dutch representative, who had been in occupied Holland until recently, 
stated that while some Dutch people were inclined to regard the Germans 
of Bavaria and the Rhineland as different from other Germans and more 
like the Dutch, he believed that Rhenish and Bavarian industrialists were 
as dangerous as those of the rest of Germany. The Belgian group empha- 
sized that Belgium had no desire for any extension of territory at the expense 
of Germany.! 


Control of Industry, Disarmament and Trade. Allied control of German 
industry to prevent a policy of rearmament was urged by both groups, 
and it was agreed that where considerations of security conflicted with 
economic considerations those of security should prevail. Germany should 
be totally disarmed and allowed no aircraft, military or civil; further, her 
vast industrial resources, including every industrial and scientific laboratory, 
must be strictly controlled in order to prevent their use not only for the 
building of present-day armaments, but also for the planning of armaments 
for the future. A British representative suggested that Allied directors 
should be appointed to the boards of all big German industrial concerns, 
but a Belgian speaker insisted that a closer control than this was necessary 


1This question did not arise during the discussion with the Dutch group, but a similar 
view has been expressed by responsible Netherlands officials. 
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and that controllers should be placed in every German factory; ex-officers 
from the Allied Armies could be employed for this purpose. 

On the question of investments and loans to German industry a British 
representative pointed out that until 1933 the money required for German 
rearmament had been provided by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Holland and Switzerland. With this in mind it was emphasized that all 
money lent from abroad which was likely to further the rebuilding of 
German industry should be under strict control by the Allied Governments. 

An amendment to the policy of total German disarmament was put 
forward by a Belgian barrister. He held that total disarmament could 
not be unilateral for an indefinite period, but that the disarmament of 
Germany should be followed in due course by that of all the Allies, part 
passu with the establishment of an international force to keep down any 
incipient aggression. Similarly he favoured the control of German industry 
within the framework of an international control of heavy industry in all 
countries. In short, he was opposed to discriminatory measures against 
Germany, which might allow the German leaders to play once more upon 
the national fear of ‘‘encirclement.” 

There were conflicting opinions as to whether control of Germany’s 
heavy industries would run counter to her natural economic prosperity. 
A Dutch financier maintained that it would not necessarily lower the 
standard of living. Since 1933 the Germans had intentionally lowered 
that standard by devoting at least half their productive capacity to war 
production. If Germany produced only peace-time civilian goods her 
standard of living would not necessarily be affected and would probably be 
as high as that of Holland, Denmark or Switzerland. Until 1929 there 
had been only a limited amount of secret armament production in Germany, 
but in the two previous years Germany had reached a high level of pros- 
perity, based solely on a peace-time economy. 

One Dutch military representative considered that Germany should 
become a more agrarian nation, with a less pretentious economy. He 
compared the alleged demographic basis of her clamour for Lebensraum 
with the position of Belgium and Holland, whose population per square 
mile was much greater than that of Germany. Unlike these countries, 
which were content with a moderate standard of living and normal wages, 
Germany had built an industry beyond her requirements, which could 
only be used for war. 

In regard to the question of German trading policy in Europe, a Dutch 
financier maintained that there had never been any purely economic 
domination of Europe by Germany. Until 1931 Germany was economically 
dominated by other countries; she was a debtor in relation to the nations 
of the West and her influence in Eastern Europe was only secured by 
abnormal monetary measures and through the unwillingness of other 
nations to trade with Eastern Europe. The countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, though ready by 1936 to return to a system of free ex- 
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change, had been unable to do so because Germany had desired to exploit 
their peculiar economic position for her war purposes. These countries 
could be developed by American and British capital, in order to prevent 
them from falling again into the German orbit. 


World Security. It was agreed that all measures taken to control 
Germany’s aggressive instincts must be based primarily on the continued 
co-operation of the Allies, particularly of the European Allies. A Dutch 
representative (who had lived in Holland during the occupation) stated 
that the Dutch people realized that collaboration to this end between the 
nations of Europe was essential; there could be no more neutrality for small 
nations. 

The danger of an integrated Europe becoming gradually imbued with 
the spirit of German aggression was put forward by a British representative. 
Though the general opinion was that Germany was not a sufficiently 
integrational factor to achieve this, it was agreed that the scheme of collabo- 
ration should be extended to embrace world-wide co-operation. 

It was admitted that such a system incurred the danger that the coun- 
tries which were far removed from Germany, such as the United States, 
might early relax their vigilance, as had happened after the last war. A 
sustained policy of vigilance was regarded as essential, especially on the 
part of Great Britain, the United States, and the U.S.S.R., in order to 
ensure adequate control of Germany when the present Nazi youth came to 
maturity and assumed control. 

Both groups recognized that it had been the aim of the Report to take 
account of American attitudes, in view of the importance of the co-operation 
of the United States in any system of security. In this regard, a Dutch 
speaker put forward certain fears as to the mode of exercise of American 
power in any system of security which had Anglo-American power as its 
mainstay, but other Dutch opinion maintained that Great Britain would 
prove an adequate safeguard against disproportionate American influence. 
A more serious danger was, on the contrary, the possibility that Anglo- 
American power might not be used effectively. 

Only by the vigorous expression of public opinion among the smaller 
nations, and through their contribution to the common measures to be 
taken, could any real system of collective security be established. It was 
maintained that the pre-war situation had arisen not so much because the 
small nations had refused to co-operate with the Great Powers, as because 
the Great Powers had failed to take the lead. In any future system, the 
Great Powers must recognize their obligations and must accept greater 
responsibility in return for their greater authority. Certain Dutch speakers 
emphasized particularly that a democratic basis was the only one for co- 
operation among the United Nations and that the smaller Powers must be 
allowed to express their views. Both Holland and Belgium were ready to 
accept their responsibilities in a system of collective security, and the 
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Belgians announced their Government’s intention to mobilize forces 
immediately after the liberation of Belgium, to help in the post-war occu- 
pation of Germany. 


Conclusions. The following are some of the main principles which 
seemed to emerge from the discussions: 

(1) The Germans must be made to recognize their complete defeat 
and to understand that in no circumstances could they again engage in a 
successful war. 

(2) Unconditional surrender was the only basis for negotiating an 
armistice with Germany, and long-term policy of Allied control would 
have to be undertaken before final terms could be arranged. Only after a 
further long period of testing should a peace treaty be made and the 
Germans admitted as equals into any form of European or world organi- 
zation. 

(3) Allied control must take the form of a military occupation of 
Germany, her total disarmament, and a complete control of her heavy 
industries to prevent any planning for rearmament. Such control would 
not of necessity hinder Germany’s economic rehabilitation, but in any 
conflict which might arise between military and economic considerations, 
those of military security should prevail. 

(4) The German national character was such that their conversion by 
means of political and moral re-education could not be counted on nor 
relied upon. No attempts to re-educate the Germans could be imposed 
from outside. 

(5) The Germans must be impressed by the superiority of Allied power. 
The fundamental basis of any adequate solution of the problem of Germany 
rested on the maintenance of Allied unity and strength and on the sustained 
collaboration of all the United Nations, great and small, to resist any 
further attempts at aggression. 


April, 1944. 
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DemocraTIc IDEALS AND REALITy. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Halford J. Mackinder. 
1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Pelican Series. 
74%" x 44%". 155 pp. Maps. Diagrams. 9d.) 


IN its broad lines—the insistence on the power of geographical conditions to 
influence historical events, the conception of the ‘‘World Island’’ and of the “‘Heart- 
land” within the World Island—the argument of this pregnant book is generally 
familiar. What may be new to most readers is the author’s refusal to regard manas 
bound on the wheel of ‘‘geopolitics.’’ ‘Let us recover possession of ourselves, lest 
we become the mere slaves of the world’s geography, exploited by materialistic 
organizers.’ If Mackinder put ideas into the heads of German militarists, they 
supplied the values themselves. 

The ideas in which the work abounds are probably, on the whole, more acceptable 
to the British public than when it was first published: the crucial importance of the 
settlement in Eastern Europe; the danger of a too legalistic view of the functions of 
the League of Nations (the concern of this ‘‘realist’”’ was not to deny that a League 
could function, but to consider, without illusion, how it could best function); the 
problem presented by the “strategic mentality” of the Germans; the desirability, 
even from the point of view of the reconciliation of enemies, of a ‘‘decisive peace,”’ 
which should ‘‘close this issue between the German and the Slav’; territorial and 
population exchanges as a means to that end; the danger of commercial policies of 
which the aim is “to deprive other nations of their fair share of the more skilled 
forms of employment”’; the “balanced economy” as the basis of neighbourly relations 
within the province, the nation and the community of nations. One may reject 
Mackinder’s conclusions, but no one can deny the relevance to our present predicament 
of the subjects which he raised a generation ago. 

There is one notable case of lack of prescience. Mackinder did not foresee the 
vitality and organizing power of the new Russia. However, the book is undoubtedly 
that rare thing—a classic in the literature of international affairs. 


J. V. WiLson 


FAITH, REASON AND CIvILizATION. An Essay in Historical Analysis. By Professor 
Harold J. Laski. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 714” x 5’. vi +203 pp. 6s.) 


PROFESSOR LASKI writes as engagingly as ever and has much that is interesting 
to say on a variety of topics ranging from Aeschylus to Sir John Clapham and from 
Salvianus to Mr. Christopher Dawson and Mr. T. S. Eliot. But his thesis can be 
stated in a few sentences. The war has revealed that we are living in a state of 
“moral bankruptcy.’”’ ‘Our scheme of values’ has suffered a “breakdown.” We 
need a new faith, a faith that will “revitalize the human mind” and “recreate the 
climate of hope and eagerness among ordinary people,”’ as Christianity did in the ailing 
Roman Empire. Such a faith is provided by the Russian Revolution, which “satisfies 
the conditions any new system of values must satisfy if it is to fill the void left by 
the wholesale decay of the old.’’ Acceptance of the ‘Russian faith’’ is ‘‘the most 
important war-aim that is before us.” But a mere acceptance of a new personal faith 
is not enough. As things are today, “the quest for a new philosophy of value is 
also a search for the instruments of political power’: for to change men’s beliefs 
without changing their social circumstances is to condemn them to frustration. The 
“central fact” in the early Christian movement was “‘the recovery by man of belief 
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in himself.” For our generation this implies ‘‘some commen basis of life which offers 
it security and the hope of happiness” and this common basis cannot be established 
without a considerable measure of social constraint. Englishmen who “are dismayed 
at this constraint ought, after all, to remember that the main reason why we are left 
the freedom to criticize the fundamentals of our own faith is that no one expects that 
freedom to criticize will become freedom to change.” In a more vital society than 
ours, such freedom would be dangerous because ‘‘any belief passionately held will 
seek to obtain power and . . . if it can, to extend the area of its authority.” Therefore 
it is only natural that, at this stage, Soviet citizens should have to content themselves 
with ‘‘a democracy of a secondary order.” 

Professor Laski’s understanding of the meaning of Christianity may be open to 
question, but that he has the courage of his convictions is clear from his definition of 
good. He defines it as ‘‘the satisfaction of demand on the largest possible scale” and 
“a good society”’ as ‘‘one built upon an institutional basis which enables it perpetually 
to reach out to an ever-increasing satisfaction of demand.” 

And when every Hottentot has his radio set-—what then? 

Eg: 


DEMOCRACY AND THE INDIviDUAL. By C. K. Allen, Warden of Rhodes House, 
Oxford. 1943. (London: Humphrey Milford. New York, Toronto: Oxford, 
University Press. 634” x 4144”. 109 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

RELIGION, SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE MODERN WorLp. By A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 1944. (London: Humphrey Milford. New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 714” x 5”. 64pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALLEN re-states and reviews what he describes as “our daily platitudes” 
about democracy in order to discover what we really mean by them, and his little 
book should help his readers to clear their minds before they wrestle with the problem 
of democracy in the post-war world. It is perhaps a weakness that he considers the 
problem of democracy and the individual, as it were academically, from the fastnesses 
of the Bodleian into which neither sight nor sound of Cowley have penetrated. 


Dr. Lindsay in his Yale lectures discusses the place of religion and freedom 
science and freedom, and power and freedom, in the modern world. He sees an 
essential connection between the vitality of religion and science and the vitality and 
fellowship inspiring churches and universities, and an equall’ essential connection 
between these and the vitality of the societies in which they exist. He notes also 
disquieting signs that the ideals which the universities of England and America 
embodied are not the sources of inspiration to the young which they used to be, and 
traces them to the largely, though not wholly, anti-democratic effect of the industrial 
revolution on society. He argues that if our modern complex industrial- 
ized societies are to be kept democratic in spirit we must learn to use power to make 
men free in their social life, ‘ta task at least as delicate, as subtle and easily pervert- 
ed as to use power to free their bodies, minds and souls, and the more difficult since 
we are accustomed to regard freedom and power as opposites, and power as a 
necessary evil.” Wigy eA 

H. G. LIppDELL 


NATIONALITY IN History AND Potitics. A Study of the Psychology and Sociology 
of National Sentiment and Character. By Dr. Frederick Hertz. 1944. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. 834” x 534”. x +417 pp. 25s.) 


“A NATION,” Dr. Hertz writes, ‘‘is best defined as a people possessing a developed 
national consciousness.”” His book is a semi-historical, semi-analytical study of this 
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phenomenon of national consciousness, which he describes as consisting in ‘‘the com- 
bined striving for unity, liberty, individuality and prestige.” It may be questioned 
whether this definition adequately distinguishes national from other political group- 
ings; and indeed the author himself sometimes uses the terms ‘‘nation”’ and ‘‘national” 
in a very broad sense. Thus he writes, ‘‘the Greeks believed that only a small city 
state could form a fatherland, a national community. ...7To the old Teutons the 
tribe was the nation.” And of the Union between England and Scotland, ‘“‘the Union 
was a unique act in creating by legislation a new nation out of two peoples.”” We 
also find Dr. Hertz’s definition of nationalism a little unsatisfying. He says: ‘In 
this book nationalism means a specific form of national consciousness centred on 
superiority, prestige, power and domination,” and objects to the view that Mazzini 
or Woodrow Wilson can be described as exponents of nationalism as well as Hitler, 
or that Hitler can be regarded as a continuator of the ‘cultural nationalism” of Hegel 
and Fichte. This interpretation of nationalism may be tenable, but it would not 
be accepted by all students of the subject, and it deserves a more thorough discussion 
and justification than it is given here. 

Dr. Hertz passes over these initial problems rapidly. The bulk of his book is 
devoted to the collection of material, arranged under such heads as ‘‘Nationality and 
Race,” ‘Religion and Nationality,’ ‘‘Nationality and Language,’’ and so on. He 
disclaims any attempt, at least in this book, to draw more than certain negative 
conclusions. These are that an unambiguous terminology needs to be worked out; 
that the term “national character’ is usually misunderstood; that nationality is 
“not the product of one age, nation, class, party, religion or philosophy, but that each 
has partly contributed to its growth, partly counteracted it, though in very different 
degrees”; and finally, that no brief statement of the causes of nationalism or the 
remedies against it is possible. 

A. COBBAN 


Process OF REAL FREEDOM. By Joyce Cary. 1943. (London: Michael Joseph. 
74%" x 5”. 16 pp. 9d.) 

THE EpGE OF THE AByss. By Alfred Noyes. 1944. (London: John Murray. 
74%" X 5”. vii +92 pp. 5s.) 

FACING THE FUTURE. Letters to John Citizen. By Lord Davies. 1943. (London, 
New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7” x 414". 160 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cary has re-discovered a truth known to the political theorist though 
seldom stressed enough by him. ‘The Group is more egotistical than any of its 
members. But this is not in fact strange for each Group does not represent the 
whole man. It represents only one part of many men.’”’ But he does not appear 
to draw the logical conclusion that the universal aspect of man requires group- 
organization to express it, that the State is an organized selfishness which can only 
be countered by a larger organized selfishness. Instead he relies on a world of 
democratic States, by definition more egotistical than their members, to discover 
this larger interest. 


That, as Renan said, ‘‘We are men and sons of God before we are Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Germans”’ is perhaps what is in the mind of Mr. Noyes in his desire to 
recreate an organized Christendom. 


Lord Davies’ thesis hinges also upon this: “The cause of this insanity is the 
stupid and excessive desire to boost and bolster up our national sovereign States and 
to hug the illusion that we are superior to everyone else. . . . The choice lies between 
anarchy and the rule of law, between federation and the sovereign State.”’ 


H. R. G. GREAVES 
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Into Action. The Church Plans Advance. By A. M. Chirgwin, M.A., D.D., 
General Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 1943. (London: The 
Livingstone Press. 714’’ x 444”. 140 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In a former volume, Under Fire, the author depicts the Christian Church in a 
hostile world. In this book that phase, he suggests, is nearing an end and he shows 
how the Church is preparing itself for the positive role of advance. 

Dr. Chirgwin points out how certain elements of the Christian faith are always 
at stake in periods of great conflict. In our own time the fight revolves mainly 
round the Christian doctrine of man. From this standpoint he deals with various 
world problems in relation to the gospel. These have to be solved in a world setting, 
and the significance of the new oecumenical movement in the Church is well brought 
out. The broad outlines of the Church’s world strategy are becoming clearer and 
specific tasks are being definitely accepted by particular sections of the Church. 
Dr. Chirgwin is General Secretary of the London Missionary Society and in his final 
chapter he describes how that Society has adopted a comprehensive policy of advance 
and has already embodied certain tasks ina long-term plan of campaign. This book 
strikes the note of Christian statesmanship. 

KENNETH MACLENNAN 


THE CHURCHES IN Britain. By A. T. P. Williams, Bishop of Durham. 1944. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on 
Home Affairs, No. H.8. 7” x 44%”. 32 pp. 6d.) 


A brief outline of the organization and functions of the different churches in 
Great Britain, with short sections on the question of reunion, and the oecumenical 
movement. 


E. S. 


CuristTIAN COUNTER-ATTACK. Europe’s Churches against Nazism. By Hugh 
Martin, Douglas Newton, H. M. Waddamsand R. R. Williams. 1943. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 714” x 5”. 125 pp. 6s.) 


Tuts volume is an unusually happy venture in co-operation. It tells the story, 
country by country, of the great page that is being added to the history of the European 
Churches in their resistance to the assault of Nazism upon Christian faith and life. 
Dr. Martin and his colleagues have had unusual facilities for such a task, and their 
record of events is a model of comprehensiveness, compression and lucidity. 

The book is not merely the story of Nazi attacks on all things Christian: its 
theme is the vitality of the Churches’ resistance to that aggression. The Churches 
were expected to be an easy prey to Hitler’s wiles, but the strength of their resistance 
obviously surprised the Nazis; that strength lay in the fact that the resistance was 
made on spiritual grounds. 

It was from within the Churches that enduring resistance to Nazi doctrines first 
came. Following their usual technique the Nazis picked off opposing groups one 
by one; but, “while in Germany the political parties, the law, the universities, the 
press, the trade unions capitulated, the first check to the triumphant onward march 
of Nazism was given by a small resolute body of Christian men—the Confessional 
Church.” They were the patrols of that Christian counter-attack that is now being 
offered by practically the entire Christian Church. Both in Germany and the 
occupied countries, the resisting Churches have stood their ground against bribes 
and threats alike. 

The courageous resistance of the Church has played a vital part in maintaining 
the morale of those whose countries have suffered Nazi occupation. It has exposed 
the true nature of Nazism and has mobilized world Christian opinion on the side of 
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the United Nations. The resistance to Nazi attacks on Christian faith and values 
has revitalized the Church itself in land after land and there has grown up a great 
“sense of togetherness in Christ.”’ 

The writers raise one or two pointed questions. How will the Churches, which 
have proved their quality under attack, themselves come out of the mélée? Will 
they occupy a new place in the lives of the nations? Can they any longer be counted 
among the reactionary or inefficient elements in national life: or have they not rather 
won a platform from which they can with confidence proclaim their Christian message? 
How will these days of common suffering affect the future relations of the Churches 
to each other? Will their new-found unity of purpose reveal new ways of fellowship 
and co-operation? And finally, what of the days of reconstruction? Have the 
Churches proved themselves worthy of a share in it: have their beliefs and practices 
proved relevant to the modern world? The evidence set out by the authors will 
help readers to answer these questions for themselves. The Churches are debtors 
to Dr. Martin and his colleagues for this inspiring volume. 

KENNETH MACLELLAN 


CHRISTIAN Europe To-Day. By Adolph Keller. (London: Epworth Press. 834” 
x54”. 303 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR KELLER is a well-known figure in European Protestant circles, and 
has had a wide experience of Continental Church life. This book gives his impressions 
of the situation in Europe today. The material is necessarily not quite up-to-date, 
for much of the book was written in 1941, and even the Preface is dated June 1942. 
There have been many significant developments in Church life in Europe in the last 
two years. The author has an unconstructive outlook on Russia, and the Churches 
of the occupied countries do not figure nearly as largely as they should; the arrangement 
of the facts ought to be very much clearer. In addition, the author is sometimes 
seriously misinformed; we need only quote one example (p. 45): “Even the national 
Church of Great Britain enjoys a number of State subsidies and could not at present 
exist without them.” 

H. M. WappAMs 


THE Prospects OF IsLaM. By Laurence E. Browne, D.D., Professor of Comparative 
Religion at the University of Manchester. 1944. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 714” x 5’. 128 pp. Biblio. Map end-papers. 6s.) 


Tuis little book contains much that is of value and interest, but also much that 
is disputable, and not a little that is factually wrong. The keynote of the author’s 
attitude to Islam is struck by his concluding sentence: ‘‘We may confidently look 
forward to the time when all that is good in Islam will be preserved in the Christian 
Church, in an atmosphere congenial to the fruits of the Spirit, and all Muslims who 
are seeking to follow in the way of the Lord will find in Christ the Way that leads 
to the heavenly Father.’’ As evidence of the trend towards this goal, Professor 
Browne tells us that “In Persia the converts from Shi’a Islam run into hundreds,” 
while “in Java the converts from Sunni Islam . . . amount to at least 60,000.”’ He 
does not give the figures for Central African apostates to Islam. Twice (pp. 18, 73) 
the author gives 200 million as the Muslim population of the world; 330 million is 
nearer the correct total. On page 42 we are asked to agree that ‘‘the Muslims believe 
that it is their destiny to rule the world.” It is suggested on page 69 that since the 
thirteenth century “Muslim Sufis no longer spoke in praise of Jesus.”” On page 60 
we read that ‘the difference between the Christian and the Muslim point of view of 
God” is felt by anyone who tries to translate the expression ‘‘the character of God” 
into Arabic or Urdu, for the usual word for “‘character’’ means ‘‘how one is created”’ 
and therefore cannot be used of God; perhaps the word for which the author is searching 
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is dhat. But for a polemical work this is a good deal more tolerant than most that 
have been written on the subject, while the errors are not serious enough to detract 
from its very solid merits. 

: A. J. ARBERRY 


A History OF THE JEWS IN VILNA. By Israel Cohen. 1943. (Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. Jewish Communities Series. 634’’ x 
434". xxiii + 531 pp. Illus. $2.50.) 


THIs is not a parochial history of the ancient Jewish community of Vilna but 
an account of the growth and activities of one national element in this hotly contested 
city, drawn on the broad canvas of East European history. In 1916 the 61,263 Jews 
formed 43.5 per cent of the population of Vilna, and their support was therefore a 
matter of some importance to the various claimants to the city. When it was assigned 
to Poland in 1923 following a complicated series of political events, the Jewish part 
in which is succinctly described, the Jews were, along with the other minorities in 
the Polish Republic, accorded the protection of the Minorities Treaties of 1919. Mr. 
Israel Cohen, whose experience of his subject is not academic but practical, has given 
a sober account, untrammelled by theorizing, of the workings of the Treaties as regards 
the Jews, and one which is worthy of deep consideration by students of international 
affairs. Incidentally the Jews of Vilna are always known as Liivaks (Lithuanian 
Jews). Their history is largely an account of their relations with the Lithuanian 
burghers, the Poles and Russians coming into the picture when their political relations 
with the Government are concerned. 

Vilna is frequently known in Jewish literature as the Jerusalem of Lithuania, 
largely on account of its rich spiritual and cultural life. During the last half-century 
it has been one of the centres of Zionism and of Diaspora Jewish nationalism, of the 
development of which this book gives a useful account. The recognition of the Jews 
as a national minority meant that-while they were perfectly loyal to the Republic 
and ready to make sacrifices in its defence (witness their part in the 1939 campaign), 
like the Lithuanians and White Russians they would not give up anything of their 
ethnic individuality. They had experienced too many changes of political over- 
lordship to be disposed to be, or to become, assimilated to the Lithuanians one day 
and to the Poles the next. This attitude, a common one in Eastern Europe and not 
confined solely to Jewish minorities, is a factor of importance in considering the post- 


war settlement. S. W. D. Rowson 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE, 1942-1943: Submitted by the Acting Secretary- 
General. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. Geneva: League of Nations. 
816” x 514". 117 pp. 2s.) 


THE report covers every aspect of the League’s work in the year under review, 
and deals in particular with economic, food and health questions. An appendix gives 
texts of the League Covenant, President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Atlantic 
Charter. A consolidated list of League publications covering the years 1940-43 is 
also included. ES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT OF THE FuTuRE. Lessons from experience by a 
group of former officials of the League of Nations. 1944. (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, 
Cape Town: Oxford University Press. Post-War Problems Series. 814” x 514”. 
64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE authors of this booklet examine in the light of experience which they almost 
but not quite uniquely enjoyed problems of international administration which will, 
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it is profoundly to be hoped, be of increasing importance in the post-war world owing 
to the multiplication of official international bodies. The reviewer can confirm from 
his own experience with an international body which ranked only after the League 
and the I.L.O. in size that all the right questions are asked and answers given from 
which one would differ with great hesitation. And proper attention is paid to the 
imponderables in the problem. 


ANDREW McFapYyEAN 


BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE SuN. By Vincent Sheean. 1943. (London: 
Macmillan. 834” x 5144”. vii + 339 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. VINCENT SHEEAN is one of the best known of those American correspondents 
who have worked so hard to instruct their own countrymen (and incidentally ours) 
in the elements of international affairs. His technique for dealing with contemporary 
history is autobiographical—a method not without dangers and inconveniences, but 
capable of giving unusual life and colour to particular memories. 

In this new book he is describing what, for Americans, are the years just before 
the war. These include, of course, not only the time of political crisis before September 
1939, but also the months of our own greatest danger, the fall of France and the Battle 
of Britain. British readers can scarcely be expected to see these events from quite 
the same point of view as an American with a strong sense of historical drama, how- 
ever sympathetic his interest in us. 

For them, accordingly, the most notable parts of this book may be those which 
describe European society before the war had begun on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Sheean’s family connections brought him into contact with a number of very 
well-known people, including Mr. Winston Churchill, and the account of his meetings 
and conversations with the Prime Minister may prove to have more permanent 
value than anything else in this book. 


J. M. Rem 


TWENTY-FIVE TROUBLED YEARS, 1918-1943. By F. H. Soward. 1943. (London, 


Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press. 8%” X 5%”. x +437 pp. 
$3.00.) 


In this volume Professor Soward has provided a useful outline of the events of 
the period 1918-43. For anyone desirous of a convenient summary of the chief 
events of the period, systematically arranged and clearly stated this will be a useful 
book to keep at his elbow. Professor Soward has not attempted to write a detailed 
history of the period, nor has he given an account of what is perhaps a non-existent 
entity, Europe: he has preferred to set his stage with some general introductory 
chapters (such as ‘‘The Search for Security, 1919-1939’’) and then to set out the main 
facts in connection with each of the more prominent nations. These comprise Great 
Britain, France, the United States, Germany, Italy and Russia. Japan is not in- 
cluded. The book ends with a chapter on “The Road to the Second World War, 
1931-1939” and two chapters on the course of the war down to the summer of 1943. 
There is also a brief bibliography. 

Professor Soward would not claim, I am sure, elements of originality for his book. 
It is a good, plain, straightforward statement. For a period which simply shrieks 
for the highest possible colours, he has perhaps done wisely in not attempting to 
provide them but in confining his writing to a good neutral grey. Such books as 
Odette Keun’s vigorous, slashing And Hell Followed are perhaps for those whose 
experiences have been burned into them and who write as direct victims of the catas- 
trophe. Canadian detachment makes for objectivity, not for wrath. 

A few assertions of doubtful accuracy and a slip or two in language have been 
noticed. Some of these occur on pages 45, 53, 75, 77, 84, 91, 161. 
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Books on the world scene written by Canadians are rare. It might therefore be 
imagined they would exhibit some distinctive features. Except in that the author is 
ultra-cautious in his chapters on Great Britain and communicates little impression 
of the bankruptcy of British statesmanship in the period after 1931, the book bears 
no traces of its point of origin. This, however, is perhaps a testimony to the objec- 
tivity of Canadian scholarship and, indeed, to the disinterestedness of the Canadian 
nation, which while strongly belligerent has no limited, national ends to seek—only 
the wide goal of a stable international order. 

A. R. M. Lower 


PoLitIcCAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLp. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 1944. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 10” X 7”. 
207 pp. $2.75.) 


Tuis is a useful work of reference published annually. The current volume is the 
seventeenth of the series, thoroughly revised and brought up to date as of January 1. 
It gives the composition of the governments, the programmes of the political parties 
and their leaders, and the political affiliations and editors of leading newspapers and 
periodicals of all the countries of the world. Particular attention has been given in 
this edition to the governments of countries which have been overrun by the Axis 
armies. 


POST-WAR AIMS 


MaKE Tuts THE Last War. The Future of the United Nations. By Michael 
Straight. With an Introduction by Julian Huxley. 1943. ~(London: Allen & 
Unwin. 84%” x 5144”. 276 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. STRAIGHT’s book is above all a plea, with a proper note of urgency, to his 
fellow citizens of the United States, to ensure that America shall ‘‘take her place as 
one among the United Nations to face a world that asks: For what have we been 
liberated?” It is an enthusiastic plea based on much valid evidence for the develop- 
ment of what he calls ‘‘the affirmative society’? both nationally and internationally. 
Written in 1942 it is already in some minor details out of date. Some of the develop- 
ments for which it looks have already begun to take shape. Others show small signs 
of approaching. Broadly the picture of the international future is in line with what 
appears to be the American tendency: that is to say, it sees the immediate practical 
means of building international society as lying in the field of specialized and func- 
tional international bodies without any very clear foreshadowing of the political 
methods for co-ordinating their activities. Mr. Straight, indeed, pushes his argument 
far along this line of increasing, strengthening and widening the special Anglo- 
American Boards and Committees into United Nations Authorities. The Anglo- 
American Food Board, for instance, he would convert into a United Nations Farm 
Board with much financial backing and a high degree of power. 

“In these months, above all, we must gain our vision of a new Europe, for the 
old Europe cannot be restored.’”’ Mr. Straight is hopeful of an advanced emergence 
of European unity because he sees in the underground forces of resistance to the 
invader an aspiration not national so much as for a European confederation. There 
are signs that he is right. But outside Axis-controlled territory it seems doubtful 
whether the United Nations have evolved a conception of such merging of their powers. 
“Until we see our movement as one world movement of the United Nations,” he adds, 
“and reinforce each other we shall nowhere succeed.” 

Mr. Straight suffers from some common American misunderstandings of the 
British Empire. As Professor Huxley writes in the Introduction, ‘In regard to the 
Colonies and India in particular, he seems to me not to be aware of some of the aspects 
of the problem, or of the constructive new policies that have been taking shape in 
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Britain in regard to the dependent Empire.” But it is well that British opinion 
should not be ignorant of such American misapprehensions, because this might 
encourage clearer official statements of what we are doing and intend. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


THE ROAD TO SERFDOM. By Professor F. A. Hayek. 1944. (London: Routledge. 
9” x 514%”. viii + 184 pp. -Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR HAYEK shares the view which is now a commonplace that we are 
at a turning point in our history where the choice we make may determine the fate 
of our civilization irrevocably, or at least for as long a period as any one of us is likely 
to be interested in. ‘The choice for which he makes an eloquent plea is, however, 
entirely different from that which is now so widely popular. Firmly rejecting the 
view that ‘‘the Germans as such are inherently vicious,” he traces the growth of 
totalitarianism back to the insidious growth of the philosophies in which the urge 
to “plan,” in its modern connotation, is rooted, and is justly alarmed lest the con- 
tention that only the peculiar wickedness of the Germans has produced the Nazi 
system should “‘become the excuse for forcing on us the very institutions which have 
produced that wickedness.” 

The fundamental liberal principle to which Professor Hayek urges us to return 
is that “‘in the ordering of our affairs we should make as much use as possible of the 
spontaneous forces of society, and resort as little as possible to coercion,” a principle 
which leaves ample room for far-reaching social reforms, and is indeed poles apart 
from the popular caricatures of laissez-faire. A judicious observer of current trends 
of thought cannot but admit that there is much disturbing evidence to justify Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s alarm. The growing contempt for the right of the consumer to 
determine for himself what he should enjoy, the success of the propaganda of monopo- 
lists in persuading people, on the slightest of evidence, of the “inevitability” of 
monopoly, the slighting references to political freedom which are now so fashionable, 
and the impatience with the rights of small States, are all pointers which might 
reasonably be held to justify alarm and despondency about our future. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Hayek’s warnings will be seriously considered by all who are 
concerned with the formation of public policy. His work also runs counter to some 
modern fashions in insisting that words should not be used without some serious 


attempt to define their meaning clearly. No serious student will think it any: the 
worse on that account. 
ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


War AIMS AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED Nations (September 1939-December 
1942). Edited by Louise W. Holborn, Ph.D., Radcliffe College. With an 
Introduction by Hajo Holborn, Professor of History, Yale University. 1943. 


(Boston: World Peace Foundation. 944” x 64”. xv +730 pp. Biblio. 
$2.50.) 


Tuis is a useful collection.of treaties, agreements, statements and speeches by 
statesmen on war and peace aims, arranged under countries. Appendices deal 
separately with statements on the post-war world by leaders of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches and political parties in the United States and Great Britain. 
The book is well arranged and indexed and easy to use. For reasons of space it has 
been necessary to give only extracts from the speeches, and the selection of these 
extracts and sometimes the actual choice of speeches must be open to question. 
But the inevitable time-lag in producing such a comprehensive volume and sending 
it across the Atlantic probably accounts for the absence of some important speeches 
by British and Dominion statesmen, for example on the future of colonial peoples 
and colonial government. 


H. G. LippELL 
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OursELVES. By G. M. Young. 1944. 28 pp. 

PRINCIPLES AND PREJUDICES. By Kenneth Pickthorn, Litt.D., M.P. 1943. 23 pp. 

FOREIGN POLICY AFTER THE WaR. By E. H. P. 1944. 16 pp. 

Our IMPERIAL Future. By the Hon. W. W. Astor, M.P. 1943. 24 pp. 

Inp1A To-Day anp To-Morrow. By Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.0., C.B.E. 1944. 30 pp. 

Qua.ity or Equatity. By Christopher Ho'lis. 1944. 23 pp. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL TRADER. By A. G. Erskine-Hill, M.P. 1944. 29 pp. 

Our MERCANTILE Marine. By Cuthbert Miaughan. 1944. 32 pp. 

THE FuturE oF Money. By Norman Crump. 1943. 21 pp. (London: Signpost 
Press. Signpost Booklets on Post War Problems. 814” x 5144”. 6d.) 


Tuis series of pamphlets is a welcome antidote to the flooded literature of another 
colour. Mr. Young’s and Mr. Pickthorn’s come first as being concerned more with 
principles, the others more with their application. To Mr. Pickthorn the marks of 
the Conservative temperament are “devotion to place, country, family, institution, 
rather than to notions or fashions, capacity rather for affection and fidelity than for 
philanthropy and apprehension, power for adapting means to long-desired ends 
rather than for thinking out new purposes.’’ So also Mr. Young attacks “vested 
notions,’’ which he suggests can do even more harm than vested interests—self- 
determination, open diplomacy, equality of opportunity, collective security, the service 
motive, the four freedoms—‘‘there they go, drifting about like labels that have got 
loose from their bundles, and what was once in the bundle nobody will soon know.” 
Or again the notion that because self-government is better than tyranny therefore the 
elected representatives of the people will always put up better houses than the specu- 
lative builder, or better schools than a Board of Governors; and he points to “‘those 
pallid and funereal receptacles called Houses’’—the products of some recent housing 
legislation. The only true tests are: What really do we want? and, who can do it 
best? And so, when we come to foreign policy, E. H. P. deprecates beginning with 
a dissertation on world affairs, and asks instead—‘‘Where do our interests lie, and | 
how fully do our people understand them?”’ This is not selfishness. It is the ‘‘only 
point from which a useful approach can be made.”’ Hence two essential conditions 
of a foreign policy are: It must be British and based on British traditions, otherwise 
it will never be dynamic, but will take its colour from one or other of the two Great 
Powers which will emerge from the war; and it must involve the country in new 
and far-reaching commitments and therefore also in possessing the means to implement 
them. On the same principle, Mr. Astor poses the questions “‘is the Commonwealth 
of benefit to all its member peoples, and is its continuance in accordance with the 
highest interests of the world? Is the trend of its policy producing social progress, 
material betterment, spiritual advancement and solid political growth?” 


Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, in his admirable review of the Indian problem, 
claims for the Conservative Party its share in setting in motion each of the three 
stages of constitutional advance since August 1917; and finds that most of the difficulties 
confronting the constitution-maker on the stage of the central government have 
found solutions in the provincial sphere. Why, he asks, should this not be possible 
on the larger scale of the centre? All difficulties of transfer on principle have dis- 
appeared. It is now for the Indians to find the system that will satisfy the different 
elements. But one element present in the central is absent from the provincial 
stage—the Indian States. It would be lamentable if they were not incorporated. 
Devising a method of doing so may tax their resourcefulness; but it should not defy 
their innate patriotism. 


Mr. Crump, in his pamphlet on the future of money sketches a policy of post-war 
government finance, including the evening-out of the trade cycle, the separation of 
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capital expenditure financed by borrowing and estate duties, and current expenditure 
met by taxation imposed so as to lie as far as possible fairly on every taxpayer. 
Expenditure should be thought of in terms of physical effort as well as of money. 
Mr. Christopher Hollis discusses most effectively erroneous notions of equality of 
wealth, of political power, of education, of equality before the law, of religious equality, 
and of equality of the sexes. He ends with a warning against the ‘ominous signs” 
of totalitarianism in certain circles of the Left in the pursuit of equality regardless of 
quality. Mr. Erskine-Hill applies the same consideration to the small trader and 
to the State’s interest in seeing that the individual citizen's free choice of independent 
activity is not thwarted. The last pamphlet on our Mercantile Marine brings home 
“the stark fact that in peace and in war this island nation simply cannot afford to 
neglect the need for a large and efficient mercantile marine.” 
H. A. WyNDHAM 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE FutTurRE. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 1944. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
74" <5". viii + 159 pp. 6s.) 


ALL over the English-speaking world Conservatives are endeavouring, some well, 
some ill, to read the signs of the times. Here is one Conservative who seems to see 
pretty clearly what they are. Mr. Amery is no reactionary Tory, but has carried 
throughout his political career that blend of Imperialism and the Social Conscience 
which, one may guess, he inherited from Lord Milner. His book is evidence of his 
right to be called “‘progressive.’’ It suffers somewhat from the method of its making; 
for it is an attempt to rescue his own message from the oblivion of press files. Being 
a compilation of speeches and writings it lacks the ordered movement by which a 
real book marches from preface to conclusion. None the less, it has its own unity 
of a constructive temper of mind and a liberal spirit. In places, he goes badly astray; 
as for instance, in his failure to recognize the fruitful and far-reaching service of 
British Liberalism in the nineteenth century. But, as a document composed for the 
times in which we live, Mr. Amery’s book will show that the Conservative Party has 
men within its ranks who are making a national “design for living.” What the nation 
may wish to know is whether Mr. Amery’s spirit and Mr. Amery’s ideas are accepted 
by the Party as a whole. A. F. Wayte 


PATTERNS OF THE COMING Peace. Three Lectures delivered on the Fenton Founda- 

tion. 1943. (New York: The University of Buffalo Studies. vol. XVII, no. 1. 

9” x 6”. 48 pp. 50 cents.) 

These are three admirable lectures by Hans Kohn, Professor of History, Smith College; 
André Géraud (Pertinax); Reginald G. Trotter, Professor of History, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. The first two are concentrated on the political conditions of security; the third 
discusses economic problems also, and the position of the British Commonwealth in the 
post-war world. 

J. V. W. 


Lest WE REGRET. By Douglas Reed. 1943. (London: Cape. 8” 514". 337 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book seems to be written for a reading public that is assumed to be unable 
to follow consecutive argument. It is composed of staccato piece-meal, and though 
designed as ‘‘an urgent warning of the imminent outbreak of peace and how to pre- 
serve it,” it does not fulfil its author’s intention of providing “‘something constructive.” 
Only once does Mr. Reed rouse himself from his own expletive pessimism, in the brief 
chapter entitled ‘1960 Corner.”” Many readers will doubtless feel as Mr. Reed does, 
for he expresses the mood of disillusionment that has prevailed in England so long, 
but some others will be glad that so negative a writer has promised to write no more. 


A. F. WHYTE 
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Our NEw ORDER OR HITLER’s? A Selection from Speeches by Winston Churchill, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and other famous speakers. By Phyllis Bottome. 1943. 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, 
S.134. 7” x 444". 189 pp. 9d.) 


THE editor has put together in convenient form the more interesting statements 


on democratic aims and the democratic outlook by English and American speakers, 
including Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, Sir William Beveridge, Vice-President 
Wallace and Mr. Winant. The aim of the book is to illustrate the difference between 
the way of life for which we are fighting and the German ‘‘New Order.” ES 


An ATLAS OF Post-WaAR PROBLEMS. By J. F. Horrabin. 1943. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. 814” x 7’. 44 pp. Maps. 9d.) 


Tuis Penguin Special, in a series of annotated maps, demonstrates the incom- 
patibility of nationalism and economic welfare in Europe, and the contrast in standard 
of living throughout the globe. Problems of Arab, Indian, African and colonial 
independence are dealt with by the same method, as are questions of communications, 
strategy and relations between the Great Powers. 

The maps themselves contain a wealth of information in easily assimilated form, 
although the use of two rather similar shades of red to indicate differentiation detracts 
somewhat from their clarity. ; 

D. K1rKPATRICK 


AIR 


BRITAIN AND WoRLD AIR TRANSPORT. By B.J.Hurren. 1943. (London: Crowther. 
156 905"... SE pp. i286.) 5-2 


THE facts given in this booklet are obscured by the author’s flamboyant style 
and somewhat loose statements. Air Transport is a vast subject and much is being 
written and talked about it. We cannot do with such statements as, ‘‘this rules out 
all the vague talk about high speed aircraft travel in the stratosphere’; or, ‘‘the line 
of advance which is being watched by scientists with the most interest is the develop- 
ment of the split-atom engine.” Such careless talk nullifies much of the reasoning 
in the rest of the book. 

The author states that he considers the most important requirements of transport 
aircraft to be: reliability; safety; economical operation; size; internal arrangement. 
He also considers that, “immediately after the war ends the whole of the Civil Aviation 
directorate and staff be sent off on a trip round the world in any air liners or military 
aircraft that are available,” to learn the need for mosquito netting, to catch a chill, 
and to experience noiseand bumpy weather. Headvocates the offering of a big money 
prize for the best airport design, which has been done; and free trips round the world 
by air for all aircraft workers, which is hardly likely. 

He rightly, but rather inaptly, states: “British Commercial Aircraft appear to 
stand as ragged Cinderellas outside the palace ball.” This is typical of the whole; 


more sober constructive criticism is required for British aviation at the present time 
than this. 
G. P. 


WINGS OVER THE WorLD. Britain’s Vital Stakes in Post-War Civil Aviation. A 


Factual Survey. By “Indicator.” 1943. (London: Allen. 7 x414". 36 pp. 
Diagram. 6d.) 


Tuts booklet is described as “‘A Factual Survey’’; and from the facts it contains, 
one is led to suspect that ‘Indicator’ has something to do with British Airways, 
for he certainly knows what he is talking about. 
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Perhaps his greatest point is that, ‘‘British Overseas Airways exists in name only, 
strictly speaking it is still unborn”; and he quotes from several speeches in the Debate 
in the Commons on July 10, 1939, at the original conception of B.O.A.C. saying, 
“they are still very much applicable.” They certainly are, as long as that body 
is sanctified by the title of “the chosen instrument.” 

The author deprecates ‘‘relating the operation of air and shipping services under 
one concern,” and says that ‘‘the 1936 experiment of Railway-Air Services was not 
crowned with success.” He adds that this was due toa number of reasons, including 
“lack of up-to-date aircraft and the backward state of our airports and aids to navi- 
gation.” He advocates air-operation on its own, and points out that air and surface 
transport are different and are complementary only as is the post to the telegraph. 

Interesting figures of pre-war passengers from England, fares and costs are given; 
and the suggestion is made that after the war and excluding Europe, 2,500 overseas 
passengers will pass in and out of Great Britain by air each week, or eighteen times 
the pre-war total. The estimate for European air passengers in Great Britain after 
the war is over a million a year. 

The author wisely states that obviously everything will not go by air, but that 
aircraft will carry all first-class mail; and that is the form a subsidy should take. 
Altogether a sound little book that one should read to form a background to so big 
a subject. 


G. P. 


Tue LurtwarFe. By C. G. Grey. 1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 744” x 5”. 
251 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author is already known for his books, British Fighter Planes, Bombers and 
Sea Flyers. Into the present work he has packed a mass of information both historical 
and semi-technical. He shows that if we.had gone the right way to work with the 
R.A.F. a year or two earlier, we should have had nothing to fear from a German attack. 
The book contains much of interest and value in connection with the secret building 
up of the Luftwaffe which should be carefully studied by all concerned in the future 
disarmament of Germany. There are many good illustrations and a list of all types 
of plane used in the Luftwaffe. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


A Stupy oF War. Vols. I and II. By Quincy Wright, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Chicago. 1942. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 914” x 6”. xxiii + xiv + 1552 
pp. Maps. Charts. $15.00. £4. 10s.) 


No apology is necessary for the delay in reviewing this remarkable book. For 
it contains 1,552 large quarto pages, its 44 Appendices run to 410 pages of smallish 
print, its multitude of footnotes are often references to complete works rather than 
to particular chapters or pages. Its character is, indeed, difficult to describe. It is 
something of an Encyclopaedia and a Philosophy of History. Every facet of war 
is surveyed and most of the things that have been suggested as antidotes or substitutes 
for war. But they are surveyed inside a comprehensive plan which attempts an 
analysis of the history, nature and results of war. The author might well have placed 
on the title page the motto nihil alienum a me puto for there is very little in the world 
that has not some connection with war and everything finds its place in this study. 

Such a monumental thesis could not have been produced without co-operative 
study and the book is in fact the result of such study at the University of Chicago. 
But Professor Quincy Wright himself has clearly gone over the whole with tireless 
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energy and patience and refashioned or adapted the contributions of the team so 
that the whole is as smooth and polished as hard labour could make it. There is no 
bibliography but the number of books and articles mentioned in the voluminous 
footnotes must run into four figures. These footnotes, indeed, sometimes take up 
the greater portion of the page and often give a long list of books on a topic which 
is discussed in a few sentences in the text. 

The book is divided into three main parts, the history (which fills nearly all 
vol. I), the analysis and the control of war. There is much discussion in the course 
of the book of the methods by which it is being written and perhaps a final conclusion 
on what would be the best method was never quite reached, nor ever can be reached. 
For, since war is interpreted in its widest sense of a struggle between groups and all 
life is in a sense a struggle, it is life itself which is the subject of the study and no 
one has yet succeeded in cataloguing it. The study is not even confined to human life, 
for the origin of our aggressive instincts is traced in our animal ancestry in some of 
the most interesting pages in the book. 

The author has sought, by collecting and analysing all the causes and resuits of 
war and the methods hitherto used to prevent it, to point the way to its abolition. 
The result is rather depressing for no very clear guide appears except that men must 
restrain themselves sufficiently to be able to employ the obvious methods of discussion 
and agreement in international institutions that they have employed with fair success 
in narrower fields. But the more one reads in these packed and lavishly documented 
pages of the motives that have driven men to war and the inadequacy of the means 
which they have employed to canalize or neutralize these powerful forces, the more 
one realizes that the problem is as much moral, or if you like spiritual, as political 
or economic. Wealth and poverty, fear and bravery, isolated individuals and mass 
movements, religion and lack of faith, churchmen and iconoclasts, professional 
soldiers and amateur leaders, nobles and bourgeois, pressure groups and whole peoples, 
all have at one time or another paid tribute to Mars. The combinations between 
them are endless, their motives are mixed and sometimes immeasurable. How then 
is mankind to find salvation by adopting the obvious and sensible method of finding 
, some other means to decide its disputes? 

The answer is not in this admirable work, but all those interested in finding 
the answer will find much material in it to aid them in their own researches. By no 
means everything is here, for the books and articles used are nearly all produced 
in Great Britain and America except for a few references to established classics. The 
thought and method is Anglo-Saxon with some German influence. Latin perception, 
Slav mysticism and oriental patience have a contribution to make to the problem 
which is hardly indicated here. But let us be grateful that so much has been 
attempted and so much done. 

SIKH 


ARMIES AND THE ART OF REVOLUTION. By K.C. Chorley. 1943. (London: Faber 
& Faber. 9” X 5144”. 274 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis study (notable for the entry of a woman into a quasi-military field) is 
extremely difficult to appraise; the work is painstakingly, even scientifically, carried 
out and yet is disappointing. 

Mrs. Chorley uses the word “revolution” to cover also “revolt’’ and “rebellion.” 
Thus the plan of the book shows no clear-cut division between disturbances so different 
as those originating with the people, where the army must be either won over or 
neutralized, and those caused by the army itself. 

Three centuries of history are drawn upon to illustrate lessons set forth under a 
dozen heads. Much space is devoted to the French and American revolutions where 
political and technical conditions differed so widely from any likely to be encountered 
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today that the quarry seems scarcely worth the chase. Meanwhile, the German 
“revolution” of 1918—surely full of lessons significant for the future—is but briefly 
touched upon, and the even more significant Nazi revolt of 1933 is not mentioned 
at all. What grounds can there be for omitting also from a book of this character 
any reference to the ‘March on Rome”? or what justification for discussing the 
Curragh “mutiny” in a book with this title? It happens that the present reviewer’s 
brother (killed in the last war) was a subaltern in Ulster at the time and one of a 
number of officers of his regiment who notified their C.O. that should they ever be 
called upon to order their men to fire on compatriots whose offence arose from ardent 
loyalty to the British connection, they would hand over their commands to their 
next seniors and resign their commissions. 

What the reader would probably like to know is not how the lessons to be learnt 
from uprisings long past might have been applied at the time, but how they might 
be applied to potential situations in the post-war world—not excluding civil unrest 
in Great Britain on a far wider scale perhaps than occurred after the last war. Only 
to a very limited extent do Mrs. Chorley’s specialized studies provide such guidance. 

The following conclusions may be cited: (a) rebellion may succeed even in the 
face of overwhelming armed strength where that strength cannot be effectively em- 
ployed owing to special circumstances (e.g., Ireland 1916-21); (6) in unsuccessful war 
the army may become the ally of revolution—where it is not itself the instigator— 
but the revolutionary authority must secure effective control over it if the alliance 
is to last (e.g., Germany 1918-19), 

CLIVE GARSIA 


I Was AN ErcutH Army Sotprer. By Robert John Crawford, Driver, R.A.S.C.— 
as narrated to Major John Dalgleish, J.S.C., R.A.S.C. 1944. (London: Gol- 
lancz. 7144” <5”. 86 pp. Illus. and map. 4s. 6d.) 

TRIUMPH OVER TUNISIA. Being the Story of the Part of the Royal Air Force in the 
African Victory. By Wing Commander T. H. Wisdom. 1944. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 714” x 434". 202 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 8s. 6d.) 

EASTERN MEp. A Personal Narrative. By B.J.Hurren. 1943. (London: Muller. 
74%" x 5”. 160 pp. Map end-papers. 6s.) 


I Was an Eighth Army Soldier is written with a homely simplicity which gives 
the reader a vivid impression of actually listening to the narrator. The coolness, 
endurance and dogged, grousing humour of the British soldier emerge quite uncon- 
sciously but all the more clearly. The author was a driver serving with a supply 
column and his experiences afford a first-hand insight into that unspectacular, but 
essential, organization. They also show the hazards of supply work in desert warfare, 
which are not always realized. 


Triumph over Tunisia is a rattling account of the R.A.F. squadrons taking part 
in the campaign for Tunis and Bizerta. Wing-Commander Wisdom’s experience as 
a racing motorist must have helped him greatly in appreciating their exploits. He 
conveys their liveliness, aggressive morale and cheerful, almost casual, acceptance 
of risks. He might perhaps have given more details of air tactics, especially in 
combined operations, but no doubt this was prevented by security considerations. 


Eastern Med is a disappointing book. It pays a well-earned tribute to the 
achievements of the Fleet Air Arm in the Mediterranean, a neglected subject, and 
gives some interesting sidelights on our successful use of aerial torpedoes. But the 
narrative has a disconcerting habit of jumping backwards and forwards and the 
style is highly theatrical. There are also a number of errors, large and small. For 
example, the Battle of Aboukir Bay was fought in 1798, not in 1789, and it did not 
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cause the French Army to withdraw from Egypt. The book does make it clear 
however, that the Fleet Air Arm brilliantly fulfilled its task under conditions of 
exceptional difficulty. 

Guy HapLey 


DESERT JouRNEY. By George Rodger. 1944. (London: Cresset Press. 914” x 
64%". 151 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 15s.) 


Mr. Ropcer, an American journalist, left London in September 1940 for Free 
French West Africa. There he was christened ‘‘La Mission de Reportage’ and 
despatched, with an eccentric French Baron as conductor, to join Colonel Leclerc, 
who was attacking the Libyan oasis of Koufra. Arriving one day after the fall of 
Koufra he cut across towards the Sudan by car, which broke down in the desert. The 
Baron, who went for help, was struck down with fever, and Mr. Rodger spent three 
days stranded without water. He reached Keren after the battle, was present at 
the fall of Massawa, visited Addis Ababa and took an uncomfortable part in the 
Syrian campaign, being twice marooned in areas over-run by the enemy. He puts 
this campaign in its proper perspective by recalling that General Dentz had 45,000 
men and 90 tanks; General Maitland-Wilson 30,000 men and a few light tanks; but 
by superior generalship General Wilson totally defeated Dentz in five weeks. 

Our hero then visited Trans-Jordan, whose Emir replied to a telegram proposing 
a visit with the single word “Welcome,” and outlined to his guests his vision of a 
re-united Arabia comprising at least Syria, the Lebanon, Trans-Jordan and Palestine. 
Mr. Rodger then took a taxi from Bagdad to Teheran and was the only correspondent 
to witness the meeting of the Russian and British forces; he visited the Khyber Pass 
at the invitation of the Indian Army and reached Benghazi with Auchinleck’s army 
on Christmas Day 1941. 

He re-tells his journey with vividness, wit and modesty; he remains absolutely 
fair to Great Britain in face of some regrettable experiences with Army Public Re- 
lations, and all ex-Middle Easters will be grateful for the excellent photographs he 
took, which in days to come will bring back those memories which are‘already making 
veterans of the M.E.F., the most exclusive, reminiscent and (to the outsider, un- 
intelligible and boring) freemasonry in England. W. W. Asror 


An ATLAs History OF THE SECOND GREAT War. Vol. VIII, January to August 
1943. By J. F. Horrabin. 1943. (London, Melbourne, Toronto and New 
York: Nelson. 714” x 434’. Maps, Diagrams. vii + 116 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
This volume covers the Russian counter-offensive up to the capture of Kharkov, the 

Tunisian campaign and the end of the war in North Africa, the invasion of Sicily, guerrilla 

resistance in the Balkans and France, the air attack on Germany, operations in the Pacific, 

the Burma campaign, and the war in China. There are, in addition, charts of British 


national income and expenditure, a comparison between this war and the last of price 
movements, trade disputes and war casualties. 


D. K. 
LAW 


La Crorx-ROUGE ET LES CONVENTIONS DE GENEVE. Analyse et Synthése juridiques. 
By Auguste Raynald Werner, Docteur en droit, Doctor of Philosophy, Privat- 
docent a l'Université de Genéve. Avec une Préface posthume de Paul des 
Gouttes. 1943. (Geneva: Georg et Cie, S.A. 9” x 6”. 447 pp. Biblio. 
n.p.) 


Tuis is a comprehensive study of the organization and the working of the Red 
Cross. Though not intended to be a book of reference (commentaire) Dr. Werner’s 
work affords guidance to those who seek information on the regulations and practice 
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of the Red Cross. The importance of the book lies in the admirable analysis of the 
Red Cross institution as ‘‘personne du droit des gens.’’ There is no abstract Begriffs- 
Jurisprudenz in Dr. Werner’s work. Patiently and with great caution he traces all 
facts which enable him to give a clear view of the evolution of the international juridical 
status of the Red Cross. That evolution has already gone so far that the author 
sees in the organization of the Red Cross ‘‘un droit organique propre échappant a 
l'emprise de tout autre droit’ (p. 87) giving to it “la qualité d’une personne non- 
étatique du droit des gens de notre temps’’ (p. 89). Paul des Gouttes, who gave 
half a century of his life to the work of the Red Cross, speaks in his posthumous 
preface of Dr. Werner’s book as “un véritable monument.” It certainly is an im- 
portant and timely contribution to international law. 
VLADIMIR IDELSON 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WoRLD Economy. The International Transactions of 
the United States during the Inter-war Period. 1943. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Economic Series, No. 23. Reprinted by 
H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1944. 914” x 6”. viii +216 pp. 2s. 6d.). 


His MajEsty’s STATIONERY OFFICE has performed a signal service by making 
available to English readers this valuable study recently published by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The rest of the world has a lively and even 
sometimes a morbid interest in the trends of economic policy in the United States, 
and this sober investigation of the main elements affecting the fluctuations during 
the inter-war period in the United States’ balance of payments constitutes not only 
a work of prime importance for the economic historian, but also a valuable guide in 
thinking about post-war international economic relations. As Mr. W. C. Taylor, 
the Under-Secretary of Commerce, points out in a foreword, the most significant 
lesson which emerges from the experience of the past is “the fundamental importance 
of maintaining conditions conducive to a more stable and ample flow of dollars in 
our transactions with other countries” and, he adds, “‘the most essential of these 
conditions lies in the attainment of a more fully and more smoothly operating domestic 
economy.” The analysis in general affords evidence of a clear-sighted appreciation of 
the importance of the United States for the world economy as a whole, and it is to be 
hoped that the representatives of other countries, in their natural eagerness to estab- 
lish the validity of their own “point of view,” may not be too unmindful of what is 
at least equally important, the United States ‘‘point of view,’’ and thereby diminish 
the chances for the acceptance of a genuinely co-operative policy such as the authors 


f this book are ready to contemplate. 
Ft ere ae ae . ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


PROSPERITY AND Depression. A Theoretical Analysis of Cyclical Movements. 
(Third Edition enlarged by Part 11). By Gottfried Haberler, Harvard University. 
1941. (London: Allen & Unwin. League of Nations Publication. 9” x 6”. 
xxiv + 532 pp. 12s. 6d. $2.50.) 

QUANTITATIVE TRADE ContTROLS. Their Causesand Nature. By Gottfried Haberler. 
1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. League of Nations Publication. 9” x 6”. 
45 pp. 2s. 6d. 50 cents.) 

TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN FREE-MARKET AND CONTROLLED ECONOMIES. By 

. Professor J. Viner, University of Chicago. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
League of Nations Publication. 9” x 6”. 92 pp. 4s. 6d. $1.00.) 


THE third edition of Professor Haberler’s classic analysis of the problem of the 
trade cycle leaves the second edition, as published in 1939, unaltered, but adds to it a 
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third part in which the author surveys the voluminous new literature on the subject 
issued in the years 1938-41. Partly no doubt owing to the inevitably patchy 
character of this method of bringing the book up to date, it somehow fails to convey 
to the reader what is surely the most significant aspect of the advances in economic 
theory during the past decade, i.e., the fact that, largely as the result of the revolution 
associated with the name of Lord Keynes, the gulf which had for decades divided 
academic economic theory from economic reality, and had brought the prestige of the 
“dismal science’’ to a nadir, has at last been bridged, and that there is now a larger 
measure of agreement among professional economists on the working principles of the 
capitalist system than at any time during the past fifty years. But while Professor 
Haberler may be thought to have persisted unduly in sitting on the fence which 
he rightly mounted in 1935, his judicious discussion of the most recent developments 
in trade cycle theory and the ample bibliographical material of Part m1 will be in- 
valuable to the student of the subject. 


Professor Haberler’s Quantitative Trade Controls is a concise study of the history 
of quantitative controls of international trade, the reasons for their widespread 
adoption during the inter-war period and of their effects as compared with those of 
tariffs, leading to a number of conclusions as to future policy. The premise, implied 
throughout, is that a continuation after the war of “the trend towards... State 
control, characteristic of the nineteen-thirties in many parts of the world,’”’ and in 
the direction of ‘‘a fully planned and socialized economy ... would not only belie 
the intentions of the Governments of the United Nations as expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter ...; it would also prevent the achievement of those basic economic and 
social objectives which most of them have proclaimed.” This will appear to many a 
somewhat extreme view. But even they will profit from this critical analysis of this 
particular technique of commercial policy. 


The memorandum, Trade Relations between Free-Market and Controlled Economies, 
written for the League Economic Department by Professor Jacob Viner, raises one 
of the crucial post-war problems of international economics, that of finding a set of 
principles for the regulation of commercial policies in a world composed of free-market, 
mixed and planned economies. An analysis of the operation of exchange controls, 
import quotas, and government monopolies in the commercial policies of the inter-war 
period shows the extraordinary difficulties in the way of fitting these new techniques 
into the principle of ‘‘non-discrimination’’ proclaimed by the Atlantic Charter. 
The author’s answer to the problem does not go far beyond the, admittedly unhelpful, 
statement that the “substantial elimination” of all these techniques of direct State 
control of foreign trade “‘is a prerequisite for the attainment of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous world,”’ although he tentatively suggests bilateral negotiations and/or a multi- 
lateral conference for the purpose of eliminating their abuses. But his lucid and 
balanced analysis is a most welcome contribution to the discussion of a problem which 
requires serious study both on the technical economic and on the political level. 


H. W. ARNDT 


THE New Economy. By Robert Boothby, M.P. 1943. (London: Secker & 
Warburg. 714” x 4144”. 162 pp. 6s.) 


To the, perhaps unduly fastidious, economist Mr. Boothby’s exposition of the 
gospel of ‘‘controlled expansionism” is an exasperating mixture of sound modern 
economic ideas with a jumble of gross historical over-simplifications and dangerous 
economic fallacies. The reader, however, who is not repelled by this distressing 
caricature of Keynesianism, will find in the second constructive part a number of 
interesting and suggestive ideas on the principal aspects of post-war economic policies. 


H. W. Arndt 
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THE PLANNING OF FREE SocieTiEs. By Ferdynand Zweig, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Cracow. 1943. (London: Secker & Warburg. 
816" x 5144". 264 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE first two parts of this study are devoted to the explanation of the idea of 
planning, and of the driving forces of planned economy. Then follows a description 
of the objectives, machinery and working of planned economy, and finally an ex- 
position of the vast implications of planning in non-economic spheres. The text 
contairis some revealing illustrations. 

This book is an interesting attempt to present a logically complete philosophy 
of planning. The author outlines both advantages and disadvantages of planning, 
and indicates some of the inherent problems that must be faced by “‘planners.’’ He 
is more concerned with trends and implications than with solutions to the problems 
he raises. 

Professor Zweig speaks of ‘‘planned”’ and “unplanned” societies, ‘‘authoritative”’ 
and “‘market’’ prices. While such dual classification facilitates the discovery of 
implications, it sometimes does interfere with the analysis of the more subtle and 
realistic ground that lies between the extremes; e.g., in his discussion of planning 
and pricing, the author neglects to point out the role of market forces in ‘‘authorita- 
tive” price fixing. In short, this “take it or leave it’ attitude to planning, by defini- 
tion, eliminates some of the more pressing problems of the real world for the sake 
of the hypothetical. 

Despite its weaknesses (some of which are no doubt due to lack of space) the 
book is a both challenging and useful contribution to planning literature. Its merit 
consists in its presentation of the theory of planning as a whole. In its parts there 
is much with which many economists will disagree. 


GorRDON TAYLOR 


Wuy Not Prosperity. By A. J. Evans. 1943. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 


New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, S.136. 7” x 414". 128 pp. 
9d.) 


A straightforward statement of the case for a democratic socialist system for 
Great Britain. The author (Winchester and Oxford, former master at Eton and busi- 
ness man) deals patiently, if at times a little naively, with most of the usual objections 
to socialism, and is not afraid to make concrete proposals for the treatment of a wide 
variety of social, economic and political problems. 


H. W. ARNDT 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY CONTROL AGREEMENTS. 1943. (Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office. 10” x 634". 221 pp. 8s. $2.00.) 


Tuts book contains a collection of the texts of the existing intergovernmental 
commodity control agreements, and of extracts from the principal international 
pronouncements on commodity control policy. The appendix includes sections 
describing, by means of quotations from official sources, some of the war-time com- 
modity control agencies and illustrative war-time commodity purchase and reserve 
stock agreements. 

In a sixty-page introduction the author outlines briefly some of the more im- 
portant theoretical and practical problems that arise in connection with existing 
agreements. He confines himself to requirements that are basic to control schemes 
for all types of internationally controlled commodities. From these basic require- 
ments he derives a set of guiding principles, and in the light of these discusses the 
development of institutional arrangements and legal and financial procedure. 


GorpDon TAYLoR”™= 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CarRTEL. By Ervin Hexner, S.J.D., D.Pol. Sci., Associate 
Professor at University of North Carolina. 1943. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
944" x 6\". xxii + 339 pp. 36s.) 


THE author combines most happily the practical knowledge of a former Czecho- 
slovak representative on the International Steel Cartel with the academic approach 
of an associate professor at an American University; the book is likely to be of real 
interest to the general reader even if he has no knowledge of industry or of economics. 

In his account of the reconstituted Steel Cartel of 1933-39 which, unlike the 
original Cartel of 1926, did not attempt to control domestic production and confined 
its attention to exports, Professor Hexner stresses that the various national groups 
should be visualized as within four concentric circles. The first included the founder 
members, Germany, France, Belgium and Luxembourg; the second, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland; the third (from 1935), the United Kingdom; and the fourth (from 1938), 
the United States. The further a group was from the centre the looser was its re- 
lationship to the centre. Similarly in the case of products there was a wide difference 
between the subordinate position of the comptoirs for semi-finished steel, plates and 
sections, and the comparative autonomy of those for tubes, tinplate and scrap, while 
alloy steel, castings and forgings were not covered by the Cartel at all. 

The factual history provides the background to a most interesting discussion of 
the wider implications of the Cartel. The author’s replies to the nine leading questions 
he asks himself may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) the Cartel’s structure was 
generally sound; (2) it did not appreciably affect the consumption of steel; (3) it did 
not either enlarge or restrict the steel producing or rolling capacity of its members; 
(4) it rationalized the international trade in, but not the production of, steel; (5) its 
existence was not conditional on the existence of tariffs; (6) it did not interfere with 
labour policies; (7) it did not appreciably affect business fluctuations or general 
employment—it covered less than 10 per cent of world steel consumption; (8) it 
exercised pressure on outside producers and on merchants but provoked relatively 
few complaints from consumers; (9) it reflected rather than influenced the political 
and economic ideas of the inter-war period. ‘The I.S.C. did not contribute actively 
to the maintenance of international peace, nor did it serve as a link in an international 
conspiracy of capitalists directed against world peace.” 

A bald summary of this sort is liable to be misleading; but it may help toindicate 
the wide scope of Professor Hexner’s very readable study. 

H. R. W. 


EKONOMISKA FREDSMAL. By Karin Kock. Utrikespolitiska Institutet, Varlds- 
politikens Dagsfragor, No. 8. 1943. (Stockholm: Kooperativa Forbundets 
Bokférlag. 7144” x 5”. 32 pp. 60 Gre.) 


This able booklet deals almost exclusively with the international aspect of post-war 
economic aims, as expressed by the leaders of the belligerent Powers. The gradual merging 
of Hitler’s Lebensraum into Grosswirtschaftsraum, the establishing of a multilateral central 
clearing house in Germany with the Reichsmark as the dominating currency are important 
points on the Naziside. The excellent chapter on the Atlantic Charter and its implications 
is a useful addition to Swedish literature on the subject. 


ANNA STURGE 


Export Poticy AND FuLL EMPLOYMENT. By E. F. Schumacher. 1943. (London: 
Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Research Series No. 77. 84” xk 514”. 
33 pp. 1s.) 


This pamphlet is an able exposition of views now fashionable among many who are 
impatient of the restraints imposed by participation in an international economic system, 
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and who accordingly tend to minimize the benefits to be derived from such participation, 
and to exaggerate the power of the British economy to compel.others to adapt themselves 
to British interests. Those who believe these tendencies to be dangerously wrong-headed 
will find much of the argument unconvincing. 

A. G. B. F. 


THE RISE OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Malcolm MacLaren. 1943. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9144” x 64%”. xi +225 pp. 
Illus. Biblio. $3.25. 20s.) 


This work, in semi-technical terms, contains the result of considerable historical 
research. Several lesser known inventors are mentioned, especially from the United 
States; but some of the developments in Europe are omitted, e.g., the early electric railways 
at Berlin and Portrush and the famous Lauffen-Frankfort transmission scheme, the first 


to exceed 100 miles. An amazingly extensive bibliography is included and many interesting 
and valuable illustrations. 
T. H. M. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


CaNaDA AFTER THE War. Edited by Alexander Brady and F. R. Scott. Issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1943. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 834” X 534”. ix +348 pp. 
$3.25.) 

Tuis book is a collection of ten essays by Canadian experts in the fields of eco- 
nomics, political science, law, social welfare and industry. As explained in the 
foreword, the essays are not planned as an integrated programme for post-war recon- 
struction; each is a statement of an important issue. They contain gaps, due in the 
main to the difficulty of finding authors with both the time and the ability to deal 
with certain topics. However, in spite of these gaps—such as no mention of the 
developing north country, the domestic and international problem of monopolies 
and the whole field of labour organization and labour relations—and in spite, too, of 
certain other gaps in the treatment of the subjects that are included, the book is well 
worth reading by any non-expert wishing to enlarge or clarify his understanding of 
Canada’s post-war problems. 

The first five essays are grouped under the heading “Political and Social Policies.” 
Professor Kierstead, however, in opening this section quickly puts his discussion of 
national unity on the economic level, his thesis being that our lack of national unity 
is due not mainly to regional differences in culture and resources but rather to the 
concentration of power and maldistribution of income brought about by the “‘trustifi- 
cation” of industry. Professor Brady discusses the inadequacy of present Canadian 
parliamentary and political practice, both in controlling the administrative depart- 
ments of Government and in giving dynamic leadership in solving the country’s 
economic problems. He gives insufficient weight to the democratic control effected 
over bureaucracy by Ministerial anxiety to avoid parliamentary criticism, even after 
the event, but this does not detract from the merit of his specific and well-considered 
recommendations for improvement. Professor Scott shows the constitutional weak- 
nesses underlying any present post-war planning, since most of Canada’s war-time 
controls are based on the War Measures Act, which is likely to lapse before the need 
for the controls has passed, and also because the Dominion Government’s treaty- 
making power is open to doubt. To overcome these and other constitutional diffi- 
culties he prefers the technique of writing a completely new Canadian constitution, 
but discusses specific amendments if the first course proves politically impractical. 
Miss Charlotte Whitton wants a social security system which will take heed of Can- 
ada’s peculiar economic structure, particularly the large number of “own account 
workers” (including agricultural workers), and which will be based largely upon an 
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integrated system of local control. Professor Soward urges a more courageous attitude 
and willingness to take responsibility in world affairs. Part of his argument, but not 
his conclusions, are rendered out of date by recent developments and changes in 
international thinking, both in Canada and other parts of the Empire. 

Part 1 is entitled ‘Economic Policies.” Professor MacGregor discusses the 
weaknesses of the Keynes-Hansen theory of full employment in respect to both the 
United States and Canada. Whilst most of these weaknesses do exist, a more positive 
approach could have been taken by showing the extent to which this theory can be of 
real, even if of limited, usefulness. Professor Parkinson sketches the international 
economic steps that are necessary before Canada can achieve the degree of inter- 
national trade necessary for her maximum prosperity. He places the reduction of 
tariffs in its true perspective as a major but not dominating factor, subsidiary in 
importance to the prevention of mass unemployment, the provision of international 
investment, and stability and free convertibility of foreign exchanges. It is a tribute 
to his essay that it loses nothing at all from having been written prior to the publication 
of plans for an international monetary fund, an international investment bank and 
UNRRA. Professor Knox holds that exchange control will be necessary during the 
period of reconversion, and that the need for it beyond that time will depend mainly 
upon the willingness of the United States to take the lead in establishing a multi- - 
lateral world trading system. Professor Drummond gives an interesting discussion 
of post-war agricultural problems and a forecast of foreign demand based on the 
assumption of a somewhat optimistic degree of free exchange. The final paper is an 
exposition by Mr. Francis Hankin of ‘“‘A Long-Term Policy for Canadian Industry.” 
It is industry’s obligation, he states, to adopt a policy in respect to prices, wages and 
profits that will produce full employment. Programmes of long-term capital expansion 
must be timed to coincide with periods of low business activity. He advocates a 
relatively high degree of Government control over monopolies and semi-monopolies, 
with an intensification of this control or complete Government ownership when a 
business will not co-operate with plans for full employment. In view of the impor- 
tance of this topic, a more carefully argued and less dogmatic treatment would have 
been better, with some recognition of the many difficult and intricate problems in- 
volved. 


C. H. HERBERT 


MAKE Tus Your Canapa. A Review of C.C.F. History and Policy. By David 
Lewis and Frank Scott. With a Foreword by M. J. Coldwell, M.P., National 
President, C.C.F. 1943. (Toronto: Central Canada Publishing Company. 
8” x 514". 223 pp. $1.00.) 

FEw phenomena on the North American horizon have aroused more interest 
than the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in Canadian politics. The C.C.F. 
is, as its name implies, a combination of various Left Wing movements, some industrial 
and urban, and others belonging to the prairie. But anyone who wishes to know 
something of the essential purpose of the C.C.F. will do well to read this booklet, 
written by two of Mr. Coldwell’s colleagues in the management of the new party. 
Whether the C.C.F. succeeds in becoming a major party in the politics of the Do- 
minion is still hidden in the future; but, as there is no doubt that the ideas which 
it espouses have already taken hold on some parts of the Canadian public, students 
of the Dominion will be well advised to keep track both of the ideas and of the Party. 


A. F. WHYTE 
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HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLEs. By R. B. Mowat, late Professor of 
History, University of Bristol, and Preston Slosson, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1943. (New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 9144” x 6144”. vi +577 pp. Maps. Biblio. 
$4.00. 21s.) 


IN a little over 500 pages this book presents a remarkably lucid and connected 
account of the history of the countries of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
and of the United States of America and American possessions. The authors appear 
to have planned their colossal task by selecting the principle common to the English- 
Speaking Peoples: this they regard as the rule of law interpreted in the liberal sense 
of fair play. 

England is shown as the land in which the tradition of tolerance and independence 
grew among mixed peoples who learned to live together on the edge of a continent 
from whose people they both differed and learned. The interplay of continental 
forces and their effect on British character and policy is set out in perspective such 
as is possible only to an historian from another hemisphere or at a greater distance 
in time than has yet elapsed. 

The growth of America is regarded as Britain’s first effort in Empire-Building. 
Ineptness and geographical separation brought about failure to hold together, but 
the history of the United States is shown to be in many ways another interpreta- 
tion of the basic principle. Britain’s second Empire proved more lasting, and the 
examination of the imponderable ties which bind its people and yet enlarge their 
freedom makes most interesting reading. 

The closing chapters review the two World Wars and show the essential common 
interests of the English-Speaking Peoples in a world in which space no longer yields 
immunity from attack. 

A comprehensive though carefully selected bibliography is appended and there 
is a good index. 


TS. 


THE MakING oF MoperN Britain. By J. B. Brebner and A. Nevins of Columbia 
University. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 74%” x 5”. 243 pp. Maps. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tuis concise story of Great Britain was written for free distribution to the armed 
services of the United States; and, by a happy enterprise on the part of the publisher, 
made available to English readers. 

The authors planned the book jointly. Professor Nevins wrote the first chapter 
which presents British History ‘‘as a varicoloured pageant” in clear and stirring 
fashion. 

The remainder of the book, by Professor Brebner, unfolds the story of the working 
out of ‘two remarkable English products—the Common Law . . . and parliamentary 
institutions.” 

The authors have performed a service that has great value both to the general 
reader and to any who are working in the educational field. They have provided a 
connected account of our long and often involved history that selects events having 
real significance as contributions to the building of the free world of today. Their 
work should enable leaders and teachers to help others to achieve much needed 
understanding of home affairs and their relation to international co-operation. 


gi ea 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. Sentinel of the St. Lawrence. By S. A. Saunders and Eleanor d 
Back. 1943. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs and 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. Behind the Headlines, Vol. 3, No. 9. 
8” x 5”. 22 pp. 10 cents.) 


Tus pamphlet summarizes the salient facts about Newfoundland, its history, 
its resources and its problems, and presents them in an attractive, readable form. 
It omits nothing essential even if its approach follows conventional lines. It makes 
no pretence to discuss the probable future exhaustively, but its final hint as to the 
development to be anticipated is as likely to be sound as would be the fruit of a much 
more ambitious study, i.e., that Newfoundland and Great Britain together will be 
content with another shot at muddling through, with no very satisfactory results 
to either. 

fives ox 


* * * 


The titles of the three most recent Behind the Headlines Pamphlets published 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs are ‘““The B.N.A. Act and Nation- 
hood’’; ‘““Whither the Near East ?”’; and “Commonwealth: Pattern for Peace ?” 


ARE EmpirRES DooMED? By Lionel Gelber. Published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
Contemporary Affairs No. 17. 744’ X5%"'. 32 pp. 40 cents.) 


A clear re-statement of Mr. Gelber’s previous book, Peace by Power. Superficially 
a plea for the good things that have emerged from wide-spreading empires. More 
fundamentally a statement of the bald fact that existing empires, with all their faults, 
represent ultimately the best hopes of mankind. They should not therefore be 
dismissed as bad but used as instruments of power for useful ends. 


G. V. F. 


Best Books ON THE BritisH Empire. A Bibliographical Guide for Students. By y 
Evans Lewin, M.B.E., Librarian of the Royal Empire Society. 1943. (London: F 
Royal Empire Society. Bibliographies, No. 10. 844” x 514”. 90 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
This useful bibliography includes the more important books on the administration, 


economics, history and native races of the British Empire, published with few exceptions 
since 1910. 





M. C. 


~ errr 


A Suort History OF British ExPANSION, Vol. II. The Modern Empire and Common- 
wealth. By J. A. Williamson. 3rd edition 1943. (London: Macmillan. 834’ 
x 544". xvi + 367 pp. Maps. Biblio. 18s.) 


It is generally recognized among students that Dr. J. A. Williamson’s Short 
History of British Expansion is the best advanced textbook on the history of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. It is the fruit of great learning, much of it 
based upon original research, and of great experience as a teacher. Perhaps it is 
not so widely known that this book, unlike the majority of textbooks, is equally 
suited by its narrative skill to introduce the general reader to British imperial history; 
and it is encouraging to find in these days, when standard works are disconcertingly 
absent from booksellers’ shelves, that here is a standard work not only in print 
but being kept up to date. For the second volume has been revised throughout and 
considerably enlarged, and we hope that a similarly revised edition of the first volume 
may not be long in appearing. There was no need for Dr. Williamson substantially 
to change his views or method of treatment, which have stood the test of time reason- 
ably well, but there has been a great deal of historical research done upon these 
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subjects since the last edition appeared in 1930, and he and his publishers were well 
advised to undertake this new edition. No historian is likely to please every critic. 
It seems to the present reviewer that Dr. Williamson’s treatment of South African 
history is still rather too much influenced by the older school represented by Theal 
and fails to give sufficient weight to the new interpretation of Dr. Philip and of the 
events of his time put forward in the works of Professor Macmillan. But, in general, 
readers may be assured that this is a reliable guide not only to the facts but to modern 


interpretations. 
P W. P. MorrELL 


AN ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 20 Maps with Explanatory Text. By Jasper H. 
Stembridge. 1944. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 65. 7144” x 434". 41 pp. 6d.) 


A useful compendium of maps and information for lecturers and teachers. 


EUROPE 


SMALL AND GREAT Nations. The Conditions of a New International Organization. 
By Dr. Hubert Ripka, Minister of State in the Czechoslovak Government. 1944. 
(London: Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs Information Service. 8’ x 
514”. 61 pp. n.p.) 


THE Czech view on future relations in Central Europe is important not only 
in itself but, at the moment, perhaps still more as being the view most clearly attuned 
to the policy of Soviet Russia. Dr. Hubert Ripka, who is one of the ablest and most 
progressive of the Czech leaders in exile, has included in this pamphlet a lecture 
given at Oxford, somewhat expanded, and a number of other contributions by him- 
self; and it is not too much to say that the need for close collaboration with the 
Soviet Union is the main thread which runs through them all. He finds it necessary 
to insist on this because, ‘however curious this may be, there are politicians who 
defend” the idea of a Central European bloc against Russia (p. 22). Dr. Ripka’s 
thesis, with frequent references to Dr. Benes, is that any regional group must ‘“‘try 
to establish a close friendship with the peace-loving Great Power with which it is in 
geographical proximity” (p. 24), while valuing also collaboration with other Great 
Powers. In fact regional collaboration in Central Europe must become the link 
between Eastern and Western Europe, or it will fail. Hence he concludes that ‘“‘the 
practical method which I consider to be the only feasible one for the problems of 
Central Europe” is that which would plan collaboration on “concrete tasks and 
directed towards concrete objectives,” rather than “by a priori drafting of plans of 
federation” (p. 26). Dr. Ripka’s pamphlet is an important contribution to the 
subject with which it deals, all the more so because his arguments are as clear as they 
are frank. 


Davin MITRANY 


THE BRIDGEHEAD OF East Prussia. Edited by the Polish Research Centre, London. 
1944. (Edinburgh: Polish Books Depot. 814” x 5”. 44 pp. Maps. 3s.) 

Lwow. A Page of Polish History. By Dr. Jozef Rudnicki. Translated from the 
Polish by B. W. A. Massey, M.A. Withan Introductory Note by W. F. Reddaway, 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D., F.R. Hist.S., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1944. 
(London: The Polish Research Centre. 844” x 5144”. 76 pp. Illus. 2s.) 


THESE pamphlets, the second by the Librarian of the famed Ossolinski Museum 
and Library, present a point of view about two matters of vital concern to the Polish 
nation, which cannot be ignored by those who want to find the way to a just peace 
in Central Europe. A glance at the map suffices to show how completely the Reich, 
so long as it controls virtually the whole southern shore of the Baltic, is master of that 
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sea; and how completely Poland is at its mercy. The advance of ten German 
divisions from the north on September 3rd, 1939 made the courage of the Polish 
armies fighting west of the Vistula a vain hope. As German publicists have declared 
for centuries, East Prussia is the chief outpost of German aspirations in the east: 
and the lessons that should be learned by all are obvious. 


As for Lwow, it has been a Polish city for six hundred years, linked up by economic, 
cultural and political ties with Latin civilization. The four chapters of the essay 
trace the course of that history, making quite clear how well the city has documented 
its attachment to Poland. To separate it would be a misfortune for the inhabitants 
and a reversal of a long process that has both reason and experience in its favour. 
The part played by Lwow in the last fifty years before 1914, set out on pages 43 and 
following, is eloquent proof of this. 

W. J. RosE 


Unity or Cuaos. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Conference on Poland for 
Teachers held at the University of Liverpool, September 1943. By S. Kot, 
P. M. Roxby, A. B. Boswell, and F. A. Voigt. With a Foreword by W. F. 
Reddaway, M.A., Ph.D., F.R. Hist.S. 1943. (Birkenhead: Polish Publications 
Committee. 734” 5144”. 47 pp. Maps. n.p.) 


THE speakers at this course of lectures advocate the formation of a bloc of 
federated States in Eastern Europe under Polish leadership, the so-called ‘‘Middle 
Zone” plan. Un;*‘y or Chaos is the title of the opening address by Professor S. Kot, 
followed by “The Geographical Background of Federation in Eastern Europe,” by 
Professor Roxby; ‘‘Poland in the Light of the Past,’ by Professor A. B. Boswell; 
and ‘‘Poland’s Position in Central Europe,’’ by Mr. F. A. Voigt. The Foreword is 
by Professor Reddaway. The lectures are also obtainable separately from the same 
publisher. 

E. STIFF 


Les PROBLEMES POLITIQUES DE L’EuROPE. Reflexions sur la Paix Future. By 
André Gros. 1944. (London: Hachette. 744” x 5”. 158 pp. 5s.) 


MonsIEuR Gros writes the prolegomena to peaceful solution, but without much 
sign of the inventive resilience which we expect of a French Professor. He rests the 
future upon Anglo-American capacity to remain united and so to give Europe a 
breathing space in which it can develop common organs. Has not Hitler directly 
or indirectly done much to create them already? Will not the period of reconstruction 
require them in developed form? It may be hoped that a France whose mind is at 
present naturally turned inwards by defeat will not, in the period of the victory she 
will share, abdicate her great European responsibilities in favour of countries which 
unfortunately do not always understand this continent as well as she does. 

In examining the genesis of American federalism and drawing from it a negative 
answer as to the possibilities of greater European unity, Professor Gros does not allow 
for two causes of the success of federation in the United States and Canada—fear 
of common enemies and the economic advantages of the large political entity. Nor 
does he examine how far these are present in Europe today. His study is framed 
against the background of ‘‘the possible,’”’ much as the possible was conceived before 
June 1940. It may be hoped that his next work will have a different background— 
“the necessary.” His insight and ability would well enable him to draft an answer 
to the question—how France can combine with the Anglo-Saxons to make ‘the 
necessary” into ‘‘the possible.” 


H. R. G. GREAVES 
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OccurPiED Europe: German Exploitation and its Post-War Consequences. 1944. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York, Toronto, Bombay, 
Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 8144” x54”. 75 pp. 
Maps. 1s. 6d.) 


In an earlier booklet, published in the spring of 1941 by Chatham House, it 
was concluded from the evidence then available that (1) the German aim was to set 
up a compact and highly-industrialized Reich in the heart of Europe, surrounded 
by far less highly-industrialized satellite States whose economic structures and whose 
terms of trade with itself and with the outside world it would be in a position to control, 
and (2) that the ruthlessness with which the occupied countries were being exploited 
to assist Germany’s economic war effort left little room for hope that such a German 
yoke would sit lightly on them in the long run. From the moment in the autumn of 
1941 when it became evident that the conquest of the Soviet Union was not going 
to be a light task, the emphasis of German policy towards Europe shifted away from 
the long-term objectives to the more urgent ones of securing foreign man-power for 
German factories and to some extent, especially as the bombing of German centres 
developed, of utilizing foreign industrial capacity, particularly where it was thought 
to be less vulnerable. It is with this second phase of exploitation that the present 
booklet deals. In its second part, moreover, it goes on to outline the implications 
which German occupation may be expected to have for those who are concerned 
after the war both with the immediate problems of relief and rehabilitation, and with 
the formulation of economic policy towards a continent whose economic structure 
it has very considerably modified. . 


A. J.B. 


Det TysKA STORRUMET (The German Grossraum). By Ernst Pfleging. Utrikes- 
politiska Institutet, Varldspolitikens Dagsfragor, No. 3. 1943. (Stockholm: 
Kooperativa Férbundets Bokfoérlag. 8144” x 534”. 239 pp. Kr. 6.75.) 


Tuts book is published by the Swedish Institute of International Affairs, and 
is a scholarly and well-documented study of the plans and accomplishments of 
Germany in organizing the ‘‘New Order” in Europe. It deals particularly with the 
machinery of government from the point of view of international and constitutional 
law, and is based entirely on German official publications and statements by German 
officials. Although the author is a German emigré, his presentation of facts is fair 
and dispassionate, and his objective treatment is far more convincing than any 
amount of propaganda. To the ordinary reader it may be something of a revelation 
that so much of German brutality and lawlessness in Europe is documented in the 
form of official decrees and statements of policy. 

The first section of the book deals with the development of the machinery of 
government in Germany proper in 1933-43. The author sees the nucleus of the 
“New Order” in the growth of a centralized Prussian administration at the expense 
of regional autonomy and representation, and he makes many interesting com- 
parisons between the occupied countries and the non-Prussian parts of Germany. 
He also has much to say on the vexed question of the balance of power between 
different institutions and individuals in Germany. 

The second part of the book treats the occupied territories individually, and 
here the picture is bound to be uneven because of the varying amount of reliable 
material available. But the general lines are clear enough, and Hr. Pfleging’s book 
is likely to remain a valuable guide even when more detailed first-hand sources become 
accessible. 


R. P. BELL 
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THE TRAGEDY OF EuROPEAN Lasour, 1918-1939. By Adolf Sturmthal. 1944, 
(London: Gollancz. New York: Columbia University Press. 74%” x 5”. 
288 pp. 7s. 6d. $3.50.) 


Dr. STURMTHAL tells of the inter-war experiences of European labour from inside 
knowledge. His thesis is that the labour movement in Europe “‘hesitated to accept 
real political responsibility commensurate with the political and social pressure which 
it exercised.” This he regards as the main cause of ‘‘the downfall of European labour,”’ 
and of democracy too, since democracy could not prosper without labour’s active 
participation, nor labour be crushed without the simultaneous destruction of democ- 
racy. He holds that labour organizations in Europe acted too often as pressure 
groups, concerned only with the narrow range of interests of their own membership, 
rather than as political parties engaged in furthering the interests of society as a whole. 
Their emphasis was more on trade union reforms than on fundamental changes. 
Though they believed in a new socialist order they did not produce a programme for 
the transformation of society by non-violent democratic means after the revolutionary 
struggle for Socialism had been virtually abandoned. 

In presenting this thesis Dr. Sturmthal has produced an interesting and readable 
account of events between the two wars, but he does not give the whole story. He 
is anxious to show where labour failed and he therefore passes over some of its sig- 
nificant achievements. But the responsibility for the present war and for the set- 
backs to democracy cannot be explained by reference to the shortcomings of labour 
alone. The tragedy of European labour was not simply that it made mistakes, but 
that the place of organized labour in «modern society was not really understood and 
admitted. 


JOHN PRICE 


FRANCE. By Jacques Métadier. With a Preface by Wickham Steed. 1943. (London: 
Macdonald. ‘Cross-Roads” Series. 744” x 5”. xi +155 pp. 5s.) 

PoLanpb. By Major J. C. Elgoth Ligocki. With a Preface by Dr. Stanislaw Grabski. 
1944, (London: Macdonald. ‘‘Cross-Roads’ Series. 744” x5”. xii + 167 
pp. Map. 5s.) 

CzEcHOSLOVAKIA. By Cecily Mackworth and Jan Stransky. With a Preface by 
Dr. Jan Masaryk. 1943. (London: Macdonald. ‘‘Cross-Roads” Series. 714” 
x5” x + 176 pp. Ss.) 

GREECE. A Panorama. By His Excellency D. Caclamanos. With a Foreword by 
Dr. Ernest Barker. 1944. (London: Macdonald. ‘‘Cross-Roads” Series. 714” 
x 5”. xiii + 159 pp. 5s.) 


THE purpose of this series is unexceptionable—‘‘to create a wider knowledge of 
the countries with which we have to live and work.” Each book is intended to 
“speak for the country concerned, explaining the historical ‘how’ and ‘why’ of its 
present position, its traditions and ideals, the problems with which it will be faced, 
and the special contrbibution it may be able to make to the post-war world’’; but 
whether more than one of these four books will go any way towards achieving that 
aim is doubtful. Dr. Métadier’s France and M. Ligocki’s Poland fall far short of 
the standard set in M. Maillaud’s little Oxford book and Dr. Rose’s Penguin on those 
subjects. The volume on Czechoslovakia is an odd piece of book-making. Miss 
Mackworth contributes a hundred dehydrated pages on the past and Dr. Stransky 
fifty pages of purest rosewater on the future. Only Dr. Caclamanos takes full 
advantage of his opportunity. His “impressions’’ of Greece have the authentic 
ring; his ear has isolated a note in Europe’s music and he has reproduced it in a way 
that no one can forget. 

The series gives rise to two general questions. First, is the nil nist bonum ap- 
proach helpful to international understanding? When Dr. Métadier insists that 
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“centuries of history have shown that the French detest the use of force’”’ and that 
“the French have not failed to carry to the colonies the spiritual principles upon 
which their nation was founded,’’ and when M. Ligocki avers that ‘‘actually there 
is not the slightest doubt that Poland is on the way to complete social harmony,” few 
readers will be convinced. 

Secondly, what degree of allusiveness can a writer for the general public allow 
himself? Dr. Caclamanos may be justified in taking some knowledge of classical 
Greece for granted, but how many readers will appreciate Miss Mackworth’s reference 
to “the books of Bradwardine, Robert Qualhead and of William Occam’’ and that 
of Dr. Métadier to ‘‘Aubray’s harangue to Pierre Pithou in the Satire Ménippée’’? 
It is hard to avoid allusion and evocation when writing very small books about very 
large subjects, yet the temptation must be resisted if the man-in-the-street is to be 


lured into reading seriously about foreign countries. 
. ? . J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Europe (Illustrated Periodical). Edited by Noel F. Newsome. Editorial Council: 
J. Brandel, Jan Masaryk, Ronald Staples. 1944. (London: King & Staples. 
11” x 8144”. iv +80 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


IN their first notice of Europe, the publishers announce that “if circumstances 
permit, regular numbers of this book Europe will appear in the near future. In any 
case, it will be published as a periodical as soon as wartime restrictions are removed.” 
Theeditor adds that it will (or may) also ‘‘become a permanent feature of the periodical 
literature ...of many other European countries” as well. The enterprise begins 
well, with many pertinent articles set in clear and attractive type and embellished 
with illustrations. The only mistaken note which is struck is to be found in an article 
entitled, “Britain must maintain a great army on the continental scale.” This is 
a controversial exaggeration of British duty and British purpose which, we must 
hope, will not be read by any European as literally expressing British intentions. 
The article which follows, entitled ‘Ships that millions never see’”’ is much nearer 
the truth when it says that “Britain will be concerned mainly with the problem of 


ocean security.” A. F. WHYTE 


THE TREATMENT OF Post-War GERMANY. Edited and with an Introduction by 
R. Flenley. Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1943. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. London: Hatchards. 
Contemporary Affairs, No. 18. 7144” x 5”. 67 pp. 2s.6d. 50 cents.) 


“THE art of peacemaking has been less carefully studied than the art of war. 
There is no Clausewitz of peace.’’ Against the background of this reminder, “Verax,” 
in the “Economic Problem of Post-War Germany,” draws up a list of measures 
which might be undertaken by Germany and the victor Powers respectively, as ‘a 
sample of a genuine possibility based on statesmanlike and, therefore, practicable 
compromises between a popular sense of justice and the demands of expediency.” 
In “The Political Settlement with Germany,” Professor R. A. MacKay writes: “As 
soon as possible Germany must be admitted to the European family on equal economic 
as well as political terms, if we are to expect her acceptance and ultimate support 
of the new European order... continued repression is: virtually certain sooner or 
later to create another explosion.” Professor MacKay would win a more sympathetic 
attention to his discussion of the means by which a co-operative Germany might 
be brought into being did he not tend to treat our European Allies as the object of 
the policy of the “Big Three,’ rather than as their partners. Professor Lewis’s 
paper on the ‘‘Re-education of Germany”’ is the best short thing on the subject 
which this reviewer has read. 

J. V. WiLtson 


Sa 
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Our SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY. By H.N. Brailsford. 1944. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, S.142. 7” x 44”. 
176 pp. 9d.) 


A popularly written sketch, by a well-known believer in ‘‘a good Germany” 
of the policy he proposes towards her. The conditions which made possible the rise 
of Hitler are described but not the earlier roots of the evil. The author’s panacea is a 
Socialist Germany, although he admits that the Weimar Republic allowed re- 
armament. He makes a stronger case for international control of raw materials 
than for nationalization of industry, and his assertion that Germany must starve 
if her heavy industry is curtailed is unconvincing. As a Socialist he opposes political 
decentralization which, forgetting the Zollverein, he confuses with economic disruption, 
yet he also favours the use of provincial administrations to teach Germans self- 
government. The re-education problem and the absorption of certain German 
utilities in larger Central European systems are discussed with moderation, and 
good sense. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


HITLER’s GENERALS. By W.E. Hart. 1944. (London: Cresset Press. 714” x 5”. 
188 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE biographical sketches in this interesting and well-informed work include 
examples of many types of German general: men of outstanding ability like von Rund- 
stedt, ambitious mediocrities like von Bock and others outside the Prussian hierarchy, 
such as ‘‘yes-men”’ like Keitel, technical experts like Guderian or energetic thrusters 
like Rommel. Much light is shed on Germany’s re-armament and the stories illustrate 
the decay of the stern, but in some not unchivalrous, code of the former Prussian 
officer, and its replacement by opportunism, self-interest and abandonment of principle 
leading at times to political intrigue and even peculation. This book should be useful 
to all in any way concerned in negotiations with German officers. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


ESCAPE FROM BERLIN. By Catherine Klein. Translated by Livia Laurent. 1944. 
(London: Gollancz. 714” x 5’. 149 pp. 6s.) 


This is a sincere book by a courageous woman who describes the life of ‘‘Non-Aryans”’ 
in Berlin between 1939 and 1942, their constantly narrowing lives, their convict -like 
labour, their sufferings, fears and persecution—and their waning self-confidence, rarely 
relieved by tact, kindness and understanding of highly principled Germans. Mrs. Klein, 
who was fortunate in finding a brilliant translator, apologizes for the ‘‘detective’’ character 
of her book. She need not have done so, for the facts which she presents in her story 
have been borne out by reliable independent reports in less literary form. 


0. C. G. 


ZERO Hour FOR GERMANY. By Karl Becker, M.d.R., former Member of the Reich- 
stag. 1944. (Londen: I.N.G. Publications. 714” x 434”. 80 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


A former member of the Republican Reichstag treats his readers to extracts from 
Russian, German and neutral newspapers and broadcasts and from speeches by Allied 
statesmen. He links these quotations, which appear to be accurate, with much enthusiasm. 
Evidence of Germany’s strength, of the courage and perseverance of her soldiers and 
civilians and of cross currents in the Allied policy towards Germany fail to appear in the 
pages of this pamphlet. This saved the author much arguing. He, for one, does not 
belong to those Germans whom Dr. Goebbels bewails as “‘too objective.” 


0. C. G. 
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SIGNATURE TUNE. Diary of a Neutral. By Sven Aurén. Translated by Evelyn 
Ramsden. 1943. (Stockholm: Natur Och Kultur. London: Hammond, Ham- 
mond. 744” x5”. 226 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

The author has seen many wartime capitals as a correspondent of Svenska Dagbladet. 

In most of them he heard the ‘“‘signature tune” of bombs. He obviously enjoyed his travels, 
some of which required courage and endurance. His observations are vividly written, 
but few of them touch the imagination of the reader; one notable exception is his experience 
of the German raid on King Haakon’s headquarters in a Norwegian village. The student 
of politics will find few attempts to interpret happenings and institutions except perhaps 
some slight, and even puzzling, remarks on British politics. 


O. C. G. 


GERMANY AND THE HITLERITE STATE. By The Bishop of Chichester (G. K. A. Bell, 
D.D.). 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7144” x 5”. 32 pp. 6d.) 


Includes the author’s speeches in the House of Lords in February and March 1943 
on German atrocities and on anti-Nazis. 
M. C. 


GREEK Fire. By André Michalopoulos, C.B.E., Greek Minister of Information, 
1941-1943. With a Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. 1943. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 834” x 5144”. 183 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THUCYDIDES AND MopErN Potitics. (A Paper read at the Opening Meeting of the 
Classical Association, Cambridge, April 13, 1943.) By Demetrius Caclamanos, 
Hon. Litt.D. 1943. (London: Lund, Humphries. 7” x 444”. 14pp. 1s.) 

GREECE AND BrITAIN. By Stanley Casson. 1943. (London: Collins. The first 
issue of ‘The Nations and Britain” series. 84” x54”. 112pp. Illus. Map. 
7s. 6d.) 


HERE are two books and a pamphlet which may well seem of more than ephemeral 
interest. In the first Mr. Michalopoulos gives us a record of his utterances since 
the Axis delivered its attack on Greece; he has to tell of the resistance of a small 
country of eight million inhabitants to the savage-onslaught of two great modern 
Powers of an aggregate strength of 130 million. The patriotism and eloquence of 
these pages cannot be overpraised and the facts of the wonderful story should never 
be forgotten. The “Odyssey in Lieu of Introduction” is full of interest. The 
Calendar is useful: it runs from August 15, 1940, when an Italian submarine sank 
the Helle, which had, according to custom, come to Tenos for the festival of the 
Virgin, to June 10, 1941, when “Mussolini publicly celebrated Italy’s glorious victory.” 
On the subject of the Duce indeed the author is a real specialist. In these pages we 
can see, but with no expressions of vainglory, the strength which the Greeks draw 
from their certain knowledge that they are on the right side, just as Dr. Caclamanos 
in his paper shows us the encouragement which a Greek can draw from the example 
of his ancestors in their so similar struggle for freedom. On the loss of Greek lives 
he has a noble quotation from the speech of Pericles, where the orator ‘‘converts his 
aching grief into an imperishable encomium.” 

On an oldish subject Colonel Casson has produced a good deal of fresh material; 
notably the chapter on Byzantine influence on Anglo-Saxon Art. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent; especially the picture in colours of the siege of Athens 
in the Greek War of Independence. This is a real modern primitive. 





R. M. DawKINs 
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Way RuMANIA FaILep. By Pavel Pavel. With a Preface by Wickham Steed. 
1944. (London: Alliance Press. 7144” x 5’. 283 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

TRANSYLVANIA AND DANUBIAN PEACE. By Pavel Pavel. With a Preface by R. W. 
Seton-Watson and two contributions by Professor Slobodan Jovanovitch, Former 
Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, and Dr. Hubert Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister 
of State. 1943. (London: The New Europe Publishing Co. 8144” x 514”. 
64 pp. Map. Biblio. n.p.) 


M. PAveEv’s book is on the whole a fair and dispassionate analysis of Roumania’s 
recent history, and his condemnation of King Carol’s abandonment of the wise foreign 
policy of Titulescu and of the King’s irresponsible pursuit of personal power is well 
justified by the tragic train of events which has now overtaken Roumania. His 
attribution of guilt for Roumania’s defection from the allied cause not only to her 
internal politics but also to the failure of the Western Powers during the pre-war 
years to help her to escape from the German clutches is in many ways justifiable, 
and his final recommendations that the small countries of South-Eastern Europe 
can only hope to find economic and political security in a Danubian Federation is an 
interesting and valuable suggestion. It is unfortunate that the work should have 
been so poorly translated as to render its meaning at times far from clear. 

The pamphlet on Transylvania and Danubian Peace is the result of considerable 
research and supplies a comprehensive study of the Roumanian approach to the 
problem. 

C. M. CorNELL 


OsLo UNIVERSITETET I Kamp. By W. Brandt. Utrikespolitiska Institutet, Varlds- 
politikens Dagsfragor, No. 7. 1943. (Stockholm: Kooperativa Férbundets 
Bokférlag. 7144” x5”. 32 pp. 60 ére.) 

The University of Oslo is in a very particular sense the symbol of Norwegian intel- 
lectual freedom. Founded in 1811, after a great struggle, with funds collected from the 
entire population, it at once became the citadel of national as well as intellectual freedom, 
a tradition well maintained to this day when professors and students are fighting a brave 
fight against Nazi fetters. No German outrage has so unanimously roused the Scandi- 
navian countries as the deportation to Germany of students from Oslo University. 


ANNA STURGE 


U.S.S.R. 


A History oF ANGLO-SOvIET RELATIONS. By W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. 1943. 
(London: Lawrence & Wishart and The Pilot Press. 834” x 534”. xvi + 816 
pp. 18s.) 


THE intention of this book, declares Mr. Lloyd George in a Foreword, is ‘‘to help 
us to realize our past errors in dealing with Soviet Russia” and to “assist in establishing 
Anglo-Soviet friendship on an unshakable foundation.’’ The authors unfortunately 
appear to think that the former objective is the only necessary precondition of the 
latter and there nowhere appears a hint of any element of reciprocity being equally 
desirable. In fact, the title which has been given to this book is a totally misleading 
one. It is not a “History of Anglo-Soviet Relations”; it is not a history at all. It 
could best be described as ‘‘A well-indexed narrative of the course of Anglo-Soviet 
relations from 1919-1942 based entirely upon Hansard, the British Daily Press, 
Izvestia and Pravda.” There is no attempt to analyse British policy except in the 
narrowest sense, and no attempt, however limited, to analyse Soviet policy or to 
illustrate and account for its various phases. The authors simply assume that, 
from the beginning, it was the intention of the Soviet régime to cultivate normal good 
relations with all countries and with Great Britain in particular, and that a combination 
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of stupidity and prejudice on the part of the British ruling class prevented the Soviet 
Government from achieving its purpose and, besides the obvious political consequences, 
incidentally lost to this country many profitable opportunities of foreign trade. Few 
people would now defend the course of British policy towards the Soviet Union, 
particularly after 1933, and many figures in public life may blush to read again their 
statements and still more their prophecies on the subject of Russia, but it is ridiculous 
to eliminate altogether the fact of the revolutionary and internationalist implications 
of Soviet policy at any rate in its earlier years. The treatment of the Chinese revolu- 
tion is a notable example of how far the authors are prepared to go in watering down 
the past; and this is only one instance. (In accordance with current Soviet practice, 
the name of Trotsky nowhere appears.) Keeping stiffly to the theoretical independ- 
ence of ‘Comintern policy from that of the Russian State, the authors nowhere feel 
bound to discuss the effect which the activities of the former had upon the inter- 
national situation, for instance in the early months of the present war, and the reper- 
cussions of this upon the Soviet Government’s own diplomacy. For reasons of this 
kind, the value of the book is merely the value of a collection of press cuttings culled 
with some thoroughness but from a very limited number of sources. (No one would 
guess from this book that other writers had ever studied the problems of Soviet policy 
or that important journals dealing with international affairs were regularly published 
both inside and outside the Soviet Union.) 


Certain conclusions can, however, be drawn. There is nothing to be proud of in 
the tone adopted by many British public figures and by almost the whole of the 
British press towards Russia, even after the new régime had been officially recognized. 
Ignorance and ill-manners help no one, however strong the feelings aroused may be. 
It is unfortunate that the detailed examination of the actions of Lord Brentford 
and others in the nineteen-twenties is not paralleled by an examination of the quieter 
but more formidable influences which worked against Anglo-Soviet co-operation in 
the years before 1939. Neither the Imperial Policy Group nor the Anglo-German 
Fellowship are mentioned. Secondly, there is no doubt that political considerations 
(invoked by competing commercial interests) prevented the creation of machinery 
which, particularly during the period of the Five Year Plan, might have led to a 
handsome increase in British exports. Instead we preferred to help the Germans 
to capture Russian trade. Thirdly, one is impressed by the constant and effective 
pressure of liberal and working-class opinion as an agent in preventing the strained 
relations of the early years from degenerating still further. And one cannot help 
marvelling (though the authors ignore it) at the readiness of the Russians to forfeit 
this asset by their encouragement of the malevolent and harmful intrigues of the 
British Communist Party. All things considered, the British Left had as great 
causes of grievance against the Russians as the British Right; it is to their credit 
that they at least kept their heads. 

In 1937, the Soviet battleship Marat took part in the Coronation review. ‘‘During 
the stay of the Soviet sailors in this country not a single one was apprehended for 
drunkenness or any other form of unseemly conduct.”” One would like to think that 
the inclusion of this remark is symptomatic only of the childish naiveté of the book’s 
authors; but it is in fact an indication of the greatest obstacle of all to Anglo-Soviet 
friendship, the atmosphere of utter unreality, of Garden-Suburb uplift, and of ir- 
relevant chatter, which still pervades and poisons every public discussion of the 
most vital and urgent political topic of our times. 

Max BELOFF 
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ANGLO-RussIAN RELATIONS, 1689-1943. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 1944. (London: 
Methuen. 744” <5”. viii +227 pp. Maps. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 


A straightforward account of the past history of Anglo-Russian diplomatic 
relations would be useful at the moment for many reasons. The present compilation 
by Sir J. A. R. Marriott from his earlier works does not come near enough to the 
author’s own high standards to fulfil this want. For so short a book there is too much 
irrelevant matter, while vitally important issues are dealt with superficially, if at 
all. The question of the Straits is neglected once 1841 is passed and the events of 
1915, 1923 and 1936 are simply omitted. In the field of Anglo-Soviet relations the 
book suffers from the author’s unfamiliarity with the internal setting of Soviet policy. 
Regrets for the failure of Allied intervention, insistence on the genuineness of the 
“Zinoviev letter’? and the wisdom of the “Arcos raid” are oddly juxtaposed with 
praise of Marshal Stalin. On really important questions (e.g., China, Spain), com- 
plete silence is preserved. The author transliterates foreign names in the same fine 
arbitrary fashion in which the Prime Minister pronounces them—but with less con- 
sistency. One presumes that the proofs were read and the maps checked; internal 
evidence is strongly to the contrary. 

Max BELOFF 


THE Soviet Far East AND CENTRAL Asta. By William Mandel, Research Associate 
of the American Russian Institute. With a Foreword by E. C. Carter. 1944. 
(New York: International Secretariat Institute of Pacific Relations. London: 
Allen & Unwin. I.P.R. Inquiry Series. 914” x 6”. xviii + 158 pp. Maps. 
$2.50. 12s. 6d.) 


It is difficult fairly to appraise this work. But it certainly may be said at the 
outset that it falls far short of the high claims made for the series by the I.P.R. 
promoters. It is neither impartial nor critical and throws little light on the problems 
or seeds of conflict in the area discussed. The main reason for this is that while it 
is fully documented from Soviet sources on the economic side, it entirely neglects the 
realities of political organization and methods in the huge area in question. Ad- 
mittedly, the Soviet Far East and Central Asia are areas virtually closed to foreign 
enquiry and about whose political problems and personalities little or no reliable 
information exists. Buc a book of this kind should make this difficulty clear. The 
non-expert reader ten knows where he is. As it is, dust is deliberately or uninten- 
tionally thrown in his eyes. How, for example, can it be argued that the “‘solution”’ 
of the colonial problem in Soviet Central Asia may be taken as a guide for the 
solution of Indian problems? The essential facts to remember here are that we 
know little or nothing about the interlocking of Union and Republican Government 
machinery, the practical details of the electoral system, or even the biographies of 
the dominant political personalities of the Soviet Asian scene. This is only one 
of the many examples of the entire unreality of this book, culminating in the ludicrous 
comparison between Uzbekistan and Sweden (p. 119), It has an appearance of 
scholarship because of the numerous citations from Soviet sources—but all these 
data are simply swallowed whole, without further comment or investigation. Neither 
whitewashing of Soviet methods nor simple quotations from the Soviet press are 
adequate means for unravelling the many complex problems of Soviet Asia. The 
idyllically unruffled surface of harmony and progress presented here unfortunately 
is too good to be true. The treatment of Sino-Soviet relations is also most superficial 
and even grossly misleading for students of Far Eastern affairs. Many delicate and 
difficult issues threaten the peace between China and the U.S.S.R., and it is far wide 
of the mark to describe their relations even in war time as ‘‘cordial.”’ 


C. G. 
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Russian CavatcaDE. By E. H. Carter. 1943. (London: Nelson. 744” x 514”. 
x +166. pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 6s.) 

Tus 1s Russia. By Flight-Lt. Hubert Griffith. 1943. (London: Hammond, 
Hammond. 74%” x 5”. 98 pp. Map. Biblio. 5s.) 


A third of Mr. Carter’s book is given to a summary of Russian history before 1917. 
In so short a book the treatment is necessarily generalized; the deficiencies are more 
apparent when the author reaches modern times, and he has skipped, perhaps too 
blatantly, some of the more controversial aspects of Soviet policy. The book does, 
however, succeed in conveying in a lively fashion some idea not only of the continuity 
of Russian history, but also of the vast changes, material and non-material, that have 
taken place in the last generation. 

Flight Lieutenant Griffith has written another chatty book, based on his Russian 
experiences and designed primarily to answer the questions put by members of the 
service audiences in this country to whom he spoke on Russia. The reader is credited 
with little knowledge and less judgment. 

J. DEGRAs 


Maltsky. Ten Years Ambassador. By George Bilainkin. 1944. (London: Allen & 
Unwin. 84%” x 534”. 400 pp. Illus. 15s.) 


AccorpINnG to Mr. E. C. Bentley’s excellent definitions, ‘‘geography’s about 
maps, biography’s about chaps.” It is not surprising to find that Mr. Bilainkin 
has not been able to live up to this in his life of Maisky. Maisky could probably 
only be dealt with satisfactorily by Maisky himself and in this book he is (apart 
from quotations of official speeches) mainly a convenient vehicle for Mr. Bilainkin’s 
often pungent reflections on the international scene of the last ten years. Neverthe- 
less the book is useful in its interpretation (so far as the world press and political 
gossip allow) of Anglo-Soviet relations, more particularly in the immediately pre-war 
years. It would have been still more useful had Mr. Bilainkin always indicated the 
precise source and date of his quotations. His reconstruction of the negotiations 
with Russia in 1939 sounds plausible enough (particularly in his emphasis on the 
role of Finland) but one feels that there must be a British side to the case. What 
does emerge beyond contradiction is the extraordinary irresponsibility of Mr. Bilain- 
kin’s journalistic colleagues in the years in question and the numbing effect upon the 
public mind of the normal all-pervading optimism of their diplomatic reporting. 
With a lively rather than an accurate pen and an alert rather than an informed mind, 
Mr. Bilainkin rarely bores but can be irritating. Why can he never mention the 
Baltic States without the prefix “‘midget’”’? ‘‘Midget’’ might suit Andorra or Liechten- 
stein but seems rather inappropriate for three countries of which the smallest in area 
is bigger than Holland, Belgium or Denmark, and the largest in population is superior 
to quite a number of what are now its fellow Soviet Republics. 

Max BELOFF 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN MopERN Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. 1944. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 714” x 434”. 160 pp. 6s.) 

THREE RussIAN PropHeEts (Khomiakov, Dostoevsky, Soloviev). By Nicolas Zernov. 
1944. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 834” x 514”. 171 pp. 
Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. ANpDERSON’s book is a useful contribution to the understanding of the Church 
situation in the Soviet Union. It contains a competent survey of past developments, 
and the author shows sympathy and appreciation of the present position. His 
sanity of outlook should help many to view recent events in a hopeful and confident 
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light. He ends with the quotation, ‘“‘The future is not something to be sought or 
hoped for, but something to be created.” 

Dr. Zernov writes chapters on Khomiakov, Dostoevsky and Soloviev. In 
addition, he has a Preface which is a historical and eulogistic account of Russia in 
the past; and a concluding chapter on ‘The Future of Christian Civilization” in 
relation to the teaching of his three subjects. 

H. M. Wappams 


AFRICA 


Mass EpucaTION IN AFRICAN Society. Colonial Office Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies. 1943. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. Colonial 
No. 186. 9144” x 6”. 63 pp. 1s.) 


THIs report includes among its recommendations: 

(a) that juvenile, adolescent and adult education are inseparable and mutually 
supporting parts of a programme of mass education which is an urgent need and that 
simultaneous advance should be made on all three fronts; 

(b) that such advance is necessary for the political, economic and social develop- 
ment of the people in order to enable them to take their place as partners in the 
British Commonwealth; 

(c) that the objectives to be kept in view are, (1) the wide extension of schooling 
for children with the goal of universal school within a measurable time, (2) the spread 
of literacy among adults, together with a widespread development of literature and 
libraries without which there is little hope of making literacy permanent, (3) the 
planning of mass education of the community as a movement of the community 
itself, involving the active support of the local community from the start, (4) the 
effective co-ordination of welfare plans and mass education plans so that they form 
a comprehensive and balanced whole. 

It is urged that colonial Governments should adopt definite objectives and 
financially realistic targets in particular areas so that co-ordinated plans shall be put 
in hand and carried out within a specified period; that if colonial revenue cannot 
meet the necessary expenditure assistance should be asked from imperial funds; 
that the Secretary of State should consider the desirability of requesting Governors 
to submit their proposals for the elimination of illiteracy within the next two or three 
decades. 

Data are given in one section of the report on efforts to conquer illiteracy in 
other countries, and it is shown how essential it is to place it in the forefront of pro- 
grammes of mass education. The isolation in which African peoples used to live 
was breaking down before the war, and now has disappeared forever. In a world 
where literacy is taken for granted imagination is required to realize the frustration 
from which illiterates suffer. Literacy is a necessary step towards awakening the 
mind and spreading new ideas which will result in the higher standard of life recognized 
to be essential. 

Official statements have claimed that the colonies are partners in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. This report is a step towards effective partnership 
which is impossible without the spread of education to the mass of the population. 
Through the report there runs a note of urgency. It will fulfil its purpose if the Govern- 
ments of British African colonies make plans for mass education, putting in the 
forefront the elimination of illiteracy within a given time. 


MARGARET WRONG 
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Kenya: White Man’s Country? Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau with a 
Preface by Leonard Woolf. 1944. (London: Fabian Publications and Gollancz. 
Research Series, No. 78. 814” x 514”. 32 pp. 1s.) 


THE title is somewhat misleading. This pamphlet is not an inquiry into whether 
or no Europeans can flourish in the tropical highlands of East Africa; it is a presenta- 
tion of the case against the white settlers of Kenya, on the grounds that they have 
wrested from the Government political and economic privileges at the African’s 
expense. 

The case is well-documented and soberly put, but facts are marshalled to support 
a pre-judged case, rather than examined to yield an impartial conclusion. No 
evidence is called for the defence. The remedies suggested are to halt European enter- 
prise by refusing any further financial, tariff or marketing facilities, and by stopping 
new settlement schemes. Land in the European areas should be leased to Africans, 
whose representatives should sit on all Government boards, committees and councils. 
Education and health measures should be greatly extended, and a commission sent 
out to plan large-scale, British-financed development projects. 

The fundamental problems of Kenya are vividly and concisely put in a quotation 
from Mr. Colin Maher, the Soil Conservation Officer, which stands out with all the 
force of an opinion based on wide personal experience. The reader may doubt 
whether the mainly political remedies proposed would go to the roots of the difficult 
and growing social, psychological and ecological problems which confront the colony 
today. 

ELsPETH HUXLEY 


INDIA 


THE Way Ovt. A Plea for Constructive Thought on the Present Political Situation 
in India. By C. Rajagopalachari. 1944. (London: Humphrey Milford. New 
York, Bombay: Oxford University Press. 714” x 434”. 32 pp. 1s.) 


ANYTHING that Mr. Rajagopalachari says or writes is sure to be constructive, 
courageous and realistic; and in this, his latest pronouncement, these qualities are 
evident. Mr. Rajagopalachari showed his merit as a statesman both in his Madras 
Premiership and in his course of action since he parted company with his Congress 
Party colleagues. In this pamphlet he speaks as their ‘candid friend,” if also as the 
critic of Government policy. Whether he has retained his influence in Congress 
circles is perhaps uncertain. He is in a position to say, “I told you so,” and those 
who stand where he does sometimes forfeit popularity. But it would seem that he 
has not lost the personal regard of Mahatma Gandhi and that his thesis (if not his 
personal authority in Indian politics) is now being more widely accepted, even among 
Congress politicians, than appeared possible a year ago. It is therefore important 
to understand Mr. Rajagopalachari’s argument and to examine the course of action 
which he prescribes as The Way Out. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari calls 1942 the year of ‘‘the opportunity that was lost.” 
In his judgment, the Cripps’ Mission in its essential purpose ‘‘displayed great political 
insight.’’ ‘‘The offer was an act of far-sighted statesmanship, the rejection on our 
part betrayed a lamentable lack of that same quality.’’ His advice to his Indian 
friends is: (1) do not wait for the release of the leaders, but begin to think clearly for 
yourselves; (2) take the British Government at their word, and insist on the fulfilment 
of the promise of the Cripps’ Mission; (3) restore thereby “popular government” 
in the provinces; (4) and thus provide the necessary co-operation between official 
and non-official both for the immediate treatment of the urgent food problem and for 
the preparation of longer term post-war measures. 
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We may assume that this programme was discussed by the Viceroy and Mr. 
Rajagopalachari in February; and we may further assume that these two men can 
in fact do a great deal to loosen the deadlock. We know that Lord Wavell is at 
least as constructive, courageous and realistic as Mr. Rajagopalachari himself; and 
perhaps the immediate question is: Can Mr. Rajagopalachari make his friends in the 
Congress Party see that, to use his own words, ‘‘the barren mood of negation’”’ must 
give place to “the resolve to accept the re-iterated offer of the British Government”’? 

A. F. WHYTE 


INFLATION IN INDIA. By the Hon. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, C.I.E., Finance Member, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. An address delivered October 3, 1943, under the auspices 
of the Osmania University. (Hyderabad: Government Central Press, for 
Osmania University. 9” x6”. 24pp. n.p.) 


In this very readable booklet the causes of the war-time inflation in India—in 
themselves quite simple—are clearly and concisely stated. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed 
wastes little space on criticism of the Government of India for its failure to take 
countervailing measures, but passes on to the future. 

He recognizes that India’s sterling balances must be used to purchase capital 
equipment to further India’s industrial development, and he suggests that steps 
should be taken now to prepare plans and actually book orders for the post-war 
period. He also suggests a financial mechanism whereby, pari passu with these 
purchases, India’s inflated rupee currency could be reduced. His fear lest India 
may “‘miss the bus in the economic field”’ is one that perhaps also applies to British 
industrialists with business interests in India. He has some wise words regarding 
the part which they can play. 


E. P. M. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER History oF INp1A. By J. Allan, M.A., the late Sir T. 
Wolseley Haig, K.C.I.E., and H. H. Dodwell, M.A. 1943. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Macmillan. 
74%" x 5”. xix +970 pp. Maps. 18s.) 


THIS new edition of a most valuable and scholarly history of India is welcome. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this is easily the best short history of India, being 
the work of a distinguished triumvirate, namely, J. Allan for the early history of 
India, Sir Wolseley Haig for Muslim India, and H. H. Dodwell for British India. 

It is unnecessary to discuss details of the work. Indeed, in view of its compre- 
hensive character this would be impossible. It is enough to say that from the days 
of the Indus Valley civilization to the Government of India Act of 1919, the ground 
is covered completely and in scholarly fashion. 


J. CoatMan 


FRIEND OF FRIEND. By Sir Colin Garbett, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., I.C.S. (Ret.). 
1943. (Bombay, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Capetown: Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 744” x 5”. 235 pp. Rs. 5. 7s. 6d.) 


The Punjabi who remembers the Kipling tradition and the Punjab in the days when 
the tradition was still active, will have a nostalgic tenderness for this collection of intimate 
sketches of life in the province, from the District Officer’s point of view. Sir Colin wisely 
does not attempt to do more than picture the Indian scene as it unveiled itself to his official 
gaze. The epithet implies a strong sense of esprit de corps, but also a real affection for 
the people among whom his activities were cast. 


E. H. 
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FAR EAST, SOUTH-EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC 


KoREA AND THE PaciFic War. (A condensed reference.) With a Foreword by 
Clayton D. Cars, Professor of Foreign Trade, University of Southern California. 
1943. (Los Angeles: Published by United Korean Committee in America, 
Planning and Research Board. 9” x 6”. x +76 pp. 50 cents.) 


Tuts booklet is based upon a memorandum prepared in 1942 for the Office of 
Strategic Services of the United States Government. The author, a Korean who 
has long been active in the independence movement against Japan, makes a plea 
for aid in money and arms to the Korean Provisional Government and its troops, 
so that they may be able to take a prominent part in driving the Japanese from Korea. 
He endeavours to show that the Koreans are sufficiently united to be able to govern 
themselves without an interim period of control by the United Nations; he and his 
compatriots are evidently very sensitive on this point. There is also an interesting 
section on the post-war economic position and prospects of Korea. The appeal is 
primarily to the American public, but the strategic importance of Korea, due to its 
geographical situation in the Far East, makes its future a matter of concern to all 
countries with interests in that area. 


J.F.C. 


KOREA FOR THE KorREANS. Some Facts Worth Knowing and a Reading List. 1943. 
(New York, San Francisco, Honolulu, Washington, D.C., Chicago: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 814” x 514’’. 30 pp. Biblio. 10 cents.) 


A thirty-page pamphlet issued by the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, based largely on A. J. Grajdanzev’s forthcoming book Modern Korea 
and dealing with ‘‘The People,” ‘Resources and Production” and ‘The Future,” 
which “‘may have to include a period of gradual readjustment under the joint super- 
vision of the world’s united democracies.” 

The pamphlet includes a useful descriptive bibliography. G. E. H. 


GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. By Hugh Byas, formerly Tokyo Correspondent of 
New York Times. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 734” x 5144”. viii + 369 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In Europe political assassination is sporadic; in Japan it is endemic. Amongst 
Europeans it defeats its own ends by arousing sympathy for the victim; but in Japan 
public opinion shows few signs of disapproving murder when committed for allegedly 
patriotic motives. f 

In Mr. Byas’s book the problem of the Japanese political assassin is examined 
with commendable clarity. Only when the dramatis personae are left to speak for 
themselves are we in some perplexity, for the simple reason that a Japanese enunci- 
ation of Japanese psychology is rarely convincing to the Western mind. Still this 
method of presentation does demonstrate the cloudy mysticism of the race with 
which we are at grips. 

But it is not merely as a chronicle of assassination that this book is valuable. 
It traces the ‘Showa Restoration’? during the decade before Pearl Harbor when 
the extreme section of the corps of officers was securing control first of the Army 
and then of the country as a whole. As the grip tightened, we see the gradual 
emergence of the “defence State’’—that totalitarian structure which was to prepare 
Japan for the present war. 

One inaccuracy is noticed—where Mr. Byas speaks of the calling-off of the 
blockade of the Tientsin Concession “in return for a temporary closing of the Burma 
road.”” Actually these two questions were quite unconnected, the first having been 
settled several months in advance of the second. 
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Not the least illuminating part of this book is that in which Mr. Byas describes 
the Emperor, as man, god, high priest, symbol and ruler. To those wishing to under- 
stand the paradox of Japanese Imperial rule and to assess the probable role in the 


post-war period of the Japanese Imperial House, these chapters can be especially 
recommended, 


A most readable and informative book. 
R. L. CRAIGIE 


BATTLE Hymn or Cu1na. By Agnes Smedley. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7144” x 
5”. 365 pp. Map. 7s. 6d.) 


Hymns, besides being ancient and modern, are adjectivally classifiable in various 
and other ways. The author has chosen “battle” for the one she sings, risking the 
disappointment liable to be felt by those who look for heroics in a book about the 
war. This one gives them little or none. It is a sublimation of the grim, brutal 
things of war; of the straw-sandled or bare-footed sufferings of ill-clad, ill-equipped 
peasants, totally unconscious of the theatrical attributes of the drama they are dourly 
engaged in; ploddingly resolved to play it out whatever their own individual exits 
may look like or be; sustained by a spirit to which, almost certainly, they could 
give no name; blending with it a humour which is quite unconquerable, and putting 
to ever-lasting shame the shirkers, self-seekers and nincompoops with whom their 
leaders have to contend. 

Miss Smedley takes us down to hard pan quite mercilessly, not, therefore, at 
all times “‘nicely,’’ indeed, on some occasions, disturbingly. Those who know China 
well will feel disposed to question some of her judgments, and will wonder whether 
her knowledge of Chinese is quite as intimate as some of her pages suggest. If it is, 
her book is not only an extremely interesting, but a valuable and important piece 
of work. In any case it is decidedly a book to be read. 


E. M. Gui 


PEOPLES OF SouTH East Asta. By Bruno Lasker. Prepared under the auspices 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1944. (New 


York: Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 84%” x 534”. viii + 288 +x pp. 
Illus. $3.00.) 


Tuis book, written with first-hand knowledge of the countries concerned, is 
valuable ground work for Far Eastern post-war planning, particularly in relation to 
the colonies, in a part of the world which, as the author says, “‘has the chance to 
become the scene of a great experiment in international guardianship,’’ and where 
“we are about to enter with purpose and determination a new era of international, 
inter-racial and intercultural co-operation.” It is a calm and impartial, though 
sympathetic, appreciation of the peoples and their problems and it is refreshingly 
free from easy generalizations and snap judgments. 

As the title implies, it takes a wide sweep, but Mr. Lasker makes a good case 
for regarding South-East Asia (meaning roughly Burma, Malaya, Siam, French 
Indo-China, Borneo, the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines) as a whole rather 
than in national compartments. He points out how little political frontiers correspond 
with racial, how intermingled the races are (probably one-tenth of the whole population 
consists of immigrants or their near descendants with increasing miscegenation adding 
to the confusion). But he goes on to question how far race itseif sets the pattern 
of native life, capabilities and ambitions, which successful plans for the future must 
take into account and which it is the object of the book to give. Under present-day 
conditions, groupings and lines of cleavage depend more, Mr. Lasker thinks, on 
similarities of sectional interest, class and educational affinities, the spread of newly 
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acquired capabilities, etc., all of which cut across political, racial and religious 
boundaries. 

Besides this, ‘despite their many differences the peoples of South East Asia 
have a fundamental unity of culture, partly cofiditioned, no doubt, by the tropical 
climate or even, in the case of the majority, by a remote biological kinship, but mainly 
because of a similarity in social history and economic organization.” 

Compared with most of the “blue-prints,’’ Mr. Lasker’s proposals might be 
called conservative. He sees the colonial Powers retaining their exclusive rights 
of sovereignty and administration, but transferring some of their ‘‘unfinished colonial 
tasks’”’ to an international organization in the shape of joint agencies, which at the 
start would be only advisory. This, he thinks, would apply in particular to the 
spheres of external trade, military security, migration, labour, health, communications 
and shipping, ‘‘as well as the more narrowly conceived elements of prosperity and 
good life.” The colonial Powers might not be very willing and might protest that 
affairs taken out of their sole hands and put into those of joint agencies would be 
less efficiently handled. This, however, is a risk which Mr. Lasker insists must be 
taken for the sake of the peoples’ ultimate welfare. Fundamentally native welfare 
and colonial government in its present form appear to Mr. Lasker incompatibles. 
This is how he puts it: 

There is no simple contrast between efficiency and inefficiency, success and failure; 
but always the question must be asked: efficiency in what, success for whom? It is of 
the very essence of colonial and semi-colonial government that its policies are dominated 
by large economic interests. These interests may not be hostile to, and temporarily may 
even coincide with, a genuine desire of the authorities to give the native welfare precedence 
over other claims. But there can be no permanent and complete integration of purposes 
sO opposite, even in Malaya and in the Netherlands Indies, with the proved humanitarian 
sincerity of the respective Governments. Colonial empires, under whatever name, remain 
the largest and most complete demonstration areas of class government because in them 
class differences are reinforced by differences in color. 

Proposals for the future (bound always to rouse criticism from the one side or 
the other) occupy, however, only a small part of a book which, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, succeeds in its main purpose, namely that of presenting an all-round picture 
of what the author himself describes as ‘‘the dynamic of inward growth”’ of the peoples 
of, South-East Asia. i eee 


THE BuRMESE SCENE. Political, Historical, Pictorial. By Maurice Collis. Adden- 


dum by Graham Stanford. 1944. (London: Crowther. 744” x 5’. 60 pp. 
Illus. 5s.) 


Tuls little book, good in form and content, and adorned with well-chosen photo- 
graphs, is a most attractive account of Burma, its people, history and religion, of 
British rule and economic and political developments. Mr. Collis has been able in 
short compass to outline the principal factors and issues so clearly that the book 
should stimulate many to make deeper study of a mainly agricultural people sand- 
wiched between the two great countries India and China, of relatively little economic 
power, and.facing the tremendous problems of a modern world. He sums up his 
personal point of view concisely: 


The British taught the Burmese political wisdom, the quality they most lacked; they 
showed them how to govern a unified Burma, and sketched a world framework into which 
she might fit so safely that her existence would be protected from external hazards. It is 
true the British were guilty of two grievous derelictions—in the development of the country 
they exposed the Burmese too much to the harsh working of the capitalist system and 
international finance, and they neglected to safeguard them from foreign military invasion. 
But in regard to the second they are resolved to drive out those who broke in, and they 
had already sought to atone for the first by the promise of a day when Burma, as an 
autonomous State, could take her place in a universal comity. 

J. 
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New GuINEA Diary. By George H. Johnston. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 
5”. 237 pp. Illus. Map. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the report of an Australian journalist who covered the ‘Papuan 
Front” from January 1942 to January 1943. It gives a vivid picture of a campaign 
in the tropics, though the style is occasionally ragged. Of necessity it is highly 
selective in its details and impressions, and those who look for a description of the 
New Guinea of peace, with its coconut and rubber plantations and its natives carrying 
out their gardening and fishing, will not find it here. The country is largely seen 
in terms of the difficulties it offered to the progress of the troops and the transport 
of supplies. The accounts of the aid given by the Papuans, of the fighting, and of 
the tenacity, courage and humour of Australian and American soldiers and airmen 
are particularly well done, and the book may well serve as a reminder of the hardships 
and obstacles to be overcome later in the East Indies and Malaya. When Mr. 
Johnston temporarily deserts the battle front to analyse the economic potentialities 
of Papua he is on less solid ground. Unfortunately his Papua as ‘‘an almost untouched 
land of plenty” is something of a mirage. On the other hand, the shortsightedness 
for which he castigates the administration may also be interpreted as foresight 
exercised (whether deliberately or not) on behalf of the native inhabitants. 


P. M. KABERRY 
THE UNITED STATES 


ITALIAN OR AMERICAN. The Second Generation in Conflict. By Irvin L. Child, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Yale University. 1943. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Published for the Institute of Human Relations. I[ondon: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 914’’ x 644”. 218 pp. Biblio. 
$2.75. 18s. 6d.) 


Tuis is another volume in the valuable series of ‘‘accultural” studies made under 
the aegis of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. Dr. Child under- 
took his study in 1937 and 1938, making use of material close at hand in his case- 
studies of the cultural adjustments and maladjustments of second generation Italian- 
American men living in New Haven, Connecticut. He lived for nearly a year in 
the Italian quarter of New Haven, a town where, in a total population of some 160 
thousand, fully one-quarter are Italian immigrants or their children, and barely a 
quarter native-born Americans with American-born parents. Dr. Child distinguishes 
three main types of reaction to their cultural environment among his subjects, but 
he barely touches upon the campaign waged by the Fascist Italian Government in 
the pre-war years to arrest the Americanization and preserve the Italian cultural 
and political allegiance of Italians and their children who had immigrated to the 
United States. He does refer in passing, however, to the activities of the Italian 
Vice-Consul at New Haven, and he mentions the influence of Mussolini upon certain 
second generation Italian-Americans, such as the one who admitted: “If it wasn’t 
for him I wouldn’t stick up for the Italians, but would consider myself American.” 
This attitude of artificially-arrested Americanization will now, of course, have been 
liquidated, aided by the extremely enlightened policy of the United States Govern- 
ment since December 1941 toward the Italian element in its country. The war 
will have presented some of the young Italian-Americans studied by Dr. Child with 
many problems, and it will at least have forced upon them a decision one way or 
another between trying to remain Italians and seeking to become fully-fledged 
Americans. Otherwise (like certain foreign elements in the past) they might have 
dragged out the rest of their days in that uneasy purgatory which lies between. All 
the evidence points to the present war having acted as a major stimulus to the 


Americanization of the Italian-Americans. 
Joun A. HawGoop 





